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Proper Venting Reduces Losses 


Cinder Beds Are Used to Advantage in Molding Pits 
—Vent Rod Produces Better Vent 
Than Wire 


BY PAUL R. RAMP* 


O operation connected with molding or core- 

making is of more importance than venting. 

More defective castings are produced charge- 

to improper venting than to any other molding 
peration, 

The term “venting” refers to a method of carrying 
off the gases that are created when the molten metal 
is poured into the mold and it comes into contact with 
the surfaces of the mold and the cores. The gas must 
escape through the sand or through the molten metal. 
If it can pass through the sand fast enough, the metal 
will lie quietly in the mold, and a perfect casting, or a 
casting free from blow defects, can be expected. 

If the gas is forced through the liquid metal on 
account of insufficient outlet through the sand, a de- 
fective casting will be the result. The passage of the 
gas through the iron creates a state of agitation which 
continues until the metal solidifies, leaving blow holes 
wherever the gas is located at the time the metal 
freezes. 

Several methods of venting a mold are very effec- 
tive, among them, the use of cinder beds, vent rods, 
vent wires, hay rope, sawdust and coarse open sand. 

The cinder bed is generally used below the lower 
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extremity of the mold, and the gas that is generated 
when the mold is poured is led to the cinders by vent 
passages that are produced with a vent wire.. The 
vent passages should start about 1 in. below the lower 
surface of the mold and continue into the cinder bed. 
It is necessary to cover a cinder bed with a layer of 
hay or straw to, prevent the sand from closing the 
interstices in the cinders, thereby defeating the purpose 
of the bed. 

In ramming a deep mold it is good practice to pro- 
vide several cinder beds in the wall of the mold, each 
one connecting with the one above it. A connecting 
passage is produced by ramming in a gate pin and 
drawing it out when the ramming has reached the 
height necessary for the next cinder bed. The passage 
can be filled with small cinders, thus producing a cinder 
connection between each cinder bed. 

Fig. 1 is a cross-section of a large roll mold, show- 
ing the cinder bed under the mold and several cinder 
beds in the walls of the mold. The beds function as 
follows: 

While the metal is rising to the level indicated by 
letter “A,” the gas generated is being forced down to 
the cinder bed under the mold, encountering very little 
resistance, but as it rises in the mold to a point indi- 
cated by the letter “B,” the gas will find an easier 
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) he Vents in the Drag 
he' gas does not work through 
r er ig’! 

nade cinder bed in a mold pit can be used 
imes if it has been well protected with a thick 

I I or raw. 
ng the outlet pipe for the bottom cinder bed 
rge mold, as shown in Fig. 1, the lower end of 
must rest upon the bed. The pipe should not 
the cinders, since the lower opening may 
ecome clogged if it is too close to the bottom of the 
ed. The upper end of the outlet pipe should be on a 
el with the foundry floor and should be covered 
N 4 special plug, except when the mold is being 

re 

When pouring a large mold that is made on a cinder 

s good practice to heat a rod by plunging it 

to the hot metal in the ladle and to push it down to 

he bottom of the outlet pipe in order to ignite the 

first gas that generated. This is a precaution 

against an explosion, which might occur if a large 

lume of gas were generated before it was ignited. 

An ex ion sometimes injures portions of the mold 
at the metal has not reached. 

The main core for the mold shown in Fig. 1 is also 

with cinder beds. The first and lowest cinder 
wn at letter “E,” which is connected by a 
passage to the cinder bed above it, shown at 
The bed at “F,” in turn, is connected with 
the bed shown at “G,” and the last layer of cinders 
s shown at “H.” The layers of cinders provide open 
spaces for the gases to work through to the main vent 
outlets, which are shown extending through the cops 
part of the mold. 

The foregoing description of the use of cinder beds 
and cinders for vents is not intended as a recommen- 
dation that this method of venting should always be 
used. Rods are excellent for venting when they can 
be used economically. With this method the rod is 
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rammed with the mold and drawn out after ramming 
is completed. This produces a clear passage leading 


from the part of the mold where the gas is generated 
direct to the open air. 

In cases where a flask is used and a heavy 
of metal will lie on a large mold area, it is a 
plan to lay vent rods horizontally as close to the pat- 
ern as is possible without permitting the metal tc 
break through. The vent rods are drawn out 
the drag part of the mold has been rammed, th: 
tom plates clamped on, and the mold rolled over. Th 
vents provide a clear passage for the gas and prevent 
‘uts’ and scabs on a large mold surface. 

Fig. 2 is a cross-section of a large straightening 
mold that is vented with rods in the manner 
described. The shape of the mold cavity, “A,” is suc! 
that a large body of metal will cover the surface of 
the mold when it is poured and a large volume of gas 
will be generated. “B” shows a vent rod ready to be 


ftor 


block 


drawn out. 

In a mold of this kind, which is a block 48 in. wide, 
120 in. long and 10 in. deep, weighing about 15,000 lt 
when cast, %-in. vent rods should be used. The dis- 
tance between the rods should not be more than 7 in. 
from center to center, and they should be laid within 
4 in. of the bottom of the pattern. 

Fig. 3 is another view of the block mold showing 
the spacing of the rod vents. These vents are more 
reliable than a coke bed under the pattern. In pro- 
viding the vents, the usual procedure is as follows: 

Ram the drag to the level of the vent holes in the 
of the flask. Vent the entire surface over the 
pattern with a %-in. vent wire. Next lay the vent 
rods in place, allowing their ends to project out of 
the flask, so that they may be drawn out. 

Another illustration of the use of vent rods is 
shown in Fig. 4, which represents a mold for a heavy 
angle block with large brackets on either side that 
form a dangerous sand pocket. The action of the gas 
when this mold is being filled with metal is as follows 

When the rising metal reaches the level indicated 
by the letter “A,” considerable gas has been generated, 
which should escape through the vents between the 
bottom board and the lower edge of the drag in the 
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In the Heavy Angle Block Mold, Shown in th 

Cross-Section, a Dangerous Sand Pocket /° 

Formed. For the escape of gas, vents have bee 
provided at “D” and at “F” 














‘rection indicated by the letter “E.” When the metal 
; the level indicated by “B,” there is a greater 
gas generated than will easily escape 
the vents mentioned. The natural tendency 
; is to rise, and unless the surface of the 
et at “C” is well nailed, the pressure of the 
will force portions of the mold loose, and 
will enter the metal, producing blow holes. 
in of the surface of the mold that has been 
m its proper place will float to the surface 
ice sand holes. The result is a casting with a 
the bottom surface, indicated by the letter 
nd holes on the top surface, at “G,” and blow 
le the center. 

The proper way to vent this mold is as follows: 
Letter “F” indicates vent rods that are laid 2 in. below 
t rface of the sand pocket. When the volume of 
gas becomes so great that it cannot escape through 
nts between the drag and the bottom board, it 

upward, but before it reaches the level indi- 
| by the letter “C,” it is released through vent 
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A Vent Wire Is Pushed into the Rammed Mold, 

Compressing the Sand Around the Vent. The 

rammed vent rod forms a molded vent, around 

vhich the sand is of no greater density than in the 
remainder of the mold 


sages at “F,” thus preventing the usual scab or cut 
t letter “H.” 

When vent rods are used on a mold of this char- 

er, the mold can be rammed harder without danger 
: utting or scabbing, on account of the quick release 
‘forded the gas. Moreover, a casting truer to pattern 

produced. It is also seldom necessary to nail the 


surface 


In the lower half of the drag it is advisable, when 
a sible, to use rod vents instead of trying to carry 
< the gas between the bottom board and drag. A 
vent rod of this kind is shown at the letter “D.” 

rhe vent passage produced by ramming and draw- 
"g out a vent rod is superior to the vent made by 
pushing a vent wire through the rammed sand. The 
rammed vent rod forms a molded vent passage. The 
pening produced by the vent wire is a punched vent, 
‘na the effect of the vent wire’s forcing its way 
rough the rammed sand is to compress it. The com- 

n closes the grain of the sand around the vent 

makes it more difficult for the gas to work its way 

edom, 

ipression does not occur when a vent rod is 

{in a mold and drawn out. The sand around 

passage is as open as any part of the mold. 
iently the gas escapes more readily. 

5 is an illustration of the difference between 

nsity of the sand around a vent made with a 

‘ the density of the sand around a wire vent, 

produced by the vent wire at “A” is sur- 
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rounded by a wall of compressed sand, while the pas- 
sage produced by the vent rod at “B” is surrounded 
by a wall of sand of the same density as the remainder 
of the mold. While a rod vent is more effective than 
a wire vent, in every-day practice it is not always pos- 
sible or necessary to use vent rods. 


Manual Workers Earn More Than Office 
Workers and Advance as Rapidly 


Factory workers and other industrial and manual 
workers, on the average, earn $2 a week more than 
office workers of comparable type, according to an 
analysis of salaries paid clerical workers, made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York. Mag- 
nus W. Alexander, president of the Conference Board, 
says: “Speaking from a quarter-century of eyperience 
in industry and affairs connected with industrial man- 
agement, I do not believe that the average industrial 
worker’s opportunity for promotion is one whit less than 
that of the office worker. Opportunities are numerous 
and ever increasing for those with eyes to see, the 
energy to prepare themselves and the initiative to seize 
them. 

“There are some slight advantages in office work, 
in that it is not seasonal and the office worker is less 
subject to layoff in periods of business depression. But 
even in this the position of the industrial worker is 
being steadily improved. Office hours on the average 
are apt to be a little shorter than factory hours. On 
the other hand, office work to a considerable extent 
restricts physical exercise.” 


General Electric Awarded Prizes for 
Sesqui-Centennial Exhibits 


Two grand prizes, three medals of honor and nine 
gold medals, in addition to a number of lesser awards, 
were received by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, held recently in 
Philadelphia. 

One of the grand prizes was for “Systems of Elec- 
tric Transportation and Traffic Regulation Devices,” in 
recognition of the excellence of the electric locomotive, 
street car equipment, automobile motors, Novalux traffic 
signals, and aviation beacon exhibited by the company. 
The other grand prize was awarded for “Excellence 
of Products and Service to Humanity.” One medal 
of honor was for “Gas-Electric System of Drives for 
Buses,” another for “G-E Mazda Lamps,” and a third 
for “Turbine Super-Charger.” The gold medals were 
awarded for some nine other exhibits of the company. 


More Safes and Vaults Made 


Production of safes and vaults, together with steel 
burial vaults, in 1925 is reported by the Bureau of 
Census at $23,043,708. This output came from 35 es- 
tablishments employing 3865 wage earners. The pro- 
duction gained 20.6 per cent over the $19,101,314 of 
1923 from 34 establishments and 3476 wage earners. 
The output of safes, safety boxes, chests and vaults 
produced the entire gain, for there was a reduction 
both in the steel burial vaults and in the miscellaneous 
products. The safes, etc., went up 29.5 per cent, from 
$14,707,232 in 1923 to $19,040,331. 

Nineteen of the 35 establishments in 1925 were 
located in Ohio. There were 5 in New York, and 11 in 
nine other States. 


The Wall-Johnson Supply Co., Santa Fe Building, 
San Francisco, moved its offices Feb. 1 to 525 Sixth 
Street, in order to have its office and warehouse in one 
building and at the same address. The company was 
organized Nov. 1, 1926, for the purpose of marketing 
ferrous and non-ferrous scrap, structural steel, mer- 
chant bars, plates, sheets and cotton waste. Charles 
A. Wall and Walter G. Johnson are officers of the com- 


pany. 
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British Exports of Finished Steel 


Much Crude Steel Imported—Half of Exports to 
Colonies—Importance of Plates and Sheets— 


Flexibility of Mills a Competitive Factor 


from time to time to buy foreign billets or sheet 
Even American semi-finished steel has been imported 








+ bout t ask of regaining for rolling in England. 
9 iile these practices are not in harmony wit! 
i by nted ideas of economy, their advantages in th« 
war, f flexibility of operations were proved again during 
29 t t recent strike which, beginning on May 1, drage: 
into November before the miners began straggling 
British .ck to work in large numbers. Despite the stoppag 
the of all but five of the blast furnaces, and a slum; 
t ingot production from 784,100 tons in March, to 32 
f Great tons in July, exports maintained the remarkable 
ge (May to October) of 211,000 tons monthly, 


re United 2 per cent less than the average during 1925. I 
process is ise of sheets and pipe, the drop in exports was ev: 

sine ess, and wire manufactures actually showed ar 

f the productior Naturally these exports, at a time when home 1 

States are the producticn was at a standstill, could be sustained 


ized semi-finished imports. But even in 1925, when « 

generally; and they ar: ditions were relatively normal, the import tonnag: 
mounted to 73 per cent of the exports. Almost tw 

f these imports, however, consisted of pig iron 


British rms Import llets < ” Fe re oe : ; ‘ ; 
Firms Import Billets and Sheet Bar (15 per cent), crude and semi-finished steel, including 


thirds « 


hers e many rerolling plants. ingots (2 per cent), billets and blooms (24 per cent), 
rolling for hire,” and also a sheet bars (19 per cent), and wire rods (4 per cent). 
rks that buy ld pig iron and Conversely, the exports of ingots, billets and other 


trifle over one-fourth of British pig iron semi-finished steel items normally amount to only 5000 


ten state. and over two-thirds of ths r 6000 tons a year and, as compared with 1913, the 
sale. All these firms that do not exports of pig iron, rails and structural shapes—all 
i even some that do (especially more or less bulky products—had shrunk, 50 per cent 
ard) have found it convenient r more, even before the strike. The exports of sheet 
products, on the other hand, have been well maintained 

i, while increasingly large quantities both of wire 
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and of wire are imported, the exports of wire— 

‘aprising much galvanized wire and small sizes, as 

il ndry specialties such as extra quality plow 

vire for Wire rope—were almost one-fourth 
1925 than in 1913. 


England the “Workshop of the World” 


Ever since the “Industrial Revolution,” England 
tended more and more to become the home of fin- 
¢ trades. Agriculture and even wool growing 
a n sacrificed, to further manufacturing. Brit- 
» chips brought raw materials from all over the globe 
_except for coal and iron and steel, they carried out- 
stly highly manufactured goods. 
American cotton, made up into piece goods in 
Manchester, was sold back to the United States and, 
the war, our main supply of ferromanganese 
from England, where it was made from ores 
| from India or the Caucasus. We are now find- 
t about as cheap and more convenient to import 
canese ore and to smelt it here, and American mills, 
are supplying our cotton goods—except certain 
yalities, mostly those made from fine count yarns. 
vert] in many and varied lines of activity, 
England is still the “workshop of the world.” 
The British iron and steel industry, therefore, is 
y following the national trend. As the best local 
became exhausted, it imported richer ores from 
Spain and Sweden—even from Brazil—and it smelted 
th at various seaports where good coal was nearby 
| cheap. Several notably successful ventures are 
ed upon the large supplies of low-grade home ores, 
these can be mined and smelted as cheaply as the 
ores, which are little richer in iron. Never- 
for many years, from one-third to one-half of 
British pig iron has been derived from foreign ores. 
Pig iron production, like that of ore, shows the same 
lownward trend. Although growing rapidly in other 
ountries after 1900, it has failed to increase in Great 
Britain. Her production, 8,960,000 tons in 1900, and 
608,000 tons in 1905, rose slowly to a maximum of 
10,260,000 tons in 1913, and then declined. It is now 
by 40 per cent than it was before the war. 
Exports of pig iron likewise have fallen off. In 1913 
were five times the imports, but lately they have 
en much less than twice the imports, which, mean- 
hile, have increased. While these changes in the pig 
n trade are due in part to world-wide factors—to the 
ling of furnaces in new localities and to the larger 
el ne ige of scrap now employed for making steel— 
fact remains that, at least temporarily, the United 
ngdom has virtually lost one of her few remaining 
export products. 
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Becoming a Purely Finishing Industry 


an even more striking change has taken place 
the steel trade is indicated clearly by Table I. Com- 
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Imports and Poperte of the United Kingdom, 


1913, 1925, 192 
Monthly averages, in mane of gross tons) 
1926——_, 
-—1913—, -—1925—.. (September) 
odity Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. p- 
--++ 154 78.8 22.0 39.0 61.5 8.2 
's > 2 cae 1.8 7.7 0.7 2.5 
billets, etc.. 75.4 101.1 .e. 194.1 
nd steel bars 
POGR.. sé gerd 35.7 32.7 48.5 22.9 79.5 9.2 
ars 9.1 10.2 9.1 5.3 19.7 1.6 
d strips... 6.0 3.8 6.0 5.1 14.8 3.5 
nd sheets— 
141 22.9 146 29.83 384 13.2 
<3 Ee 41.2 s 42.6 eats 19.0 
zed sheets. . 65 Be 59.4 be 
00.9 . wc cimnen 1.8 652.1 2.7 25.9 2.8 4.7 
fittings. 5.3 33.3 7. 23.9 11.8 19.5 
1 Wire prod- 
aa 8.7 96 10.5 9.9 11.1 8.3 
11.8 651.1 8.0 39.9 113 28.5 
a 185.9 414.1 226.8 310.9 445.7 160.2 
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parisons are made here between imports and exports 
of leading products in 1913 and in 1925 and for Septem- 
ber, 1926, which month appears to be fairly represen- 
tative of the situation during the late strike. 

Since the figures for 1925 are typical of the post- 
war situation, the table shows that the British steel in- 
dustry tends more and more to take on the character- 
istics of a purely finishing industry. The price of 
British coal has risen to meet the cost of German coal 
and, instead of importing merely ore, the industry now 
imports a rapidly increasing amount of semi-finished 
steel. At the same time, the exports are becoming 
confined principally to the lighter and more highly fin- 
ished products. 

As may be learned from this table, the losses in 
exports have been restricted mainly to rails, pig iron 
and structural shapes. The drop in ferroalloys is ex- 
plained largely by the reduced shipments of ferro- 
manganese to the United States, mentioned above. The 
apparent drop in iron and steel bars is due solely to 
the falling off in bar iron, for steel bar exports have 
remained about the same as before the war. The de- 
cline in pipes and fittings took place wholly in cast pipe, 
exports of wrought pipe having substantially increased. 
In short, bulgy products, while coming into the United 
States in increasing quantities from the Continent, are 
fast being eliminated from the exports of Great 
Britain. 

Like the United States, England exports much steel 
in the form of machinery and other manufactures. In 
1913 the net weight of exports of machinery alone was 
more than 750,000 tons, and tremendous quantities of 
plates and other steel were absorbed by the shipyards. 
Shipbuilding, however, has everywhere suffered heavily. 
In Great Britain the tonnage launched amounted te 
1,932,152 tons in 1913 and reached 2,040,127 in 1920. 
But it dropped to 1,050,000 in 1925 and in 1926, even 
before the strike, some of the largest shipyards were 
almost idle. 

Machinery exports, also, are less than formerly— 
by almost one-third. The logical development of the 
trend toward specializing on finished goods is greater 
refinement and larger development of machine shop 
products, but England so far has been less successful 
than the United States in the export of goods that can 
be made by “mass production.” American firms sell 
typewriters and cash registers abroad and have actu- 
ally developed a great export of safety razor blades 
made from imported strip steel. Swiss mechanics, 
likewise, through their skill and labor, greatly enhance 
the value of steel by transforming it, for example, into 
hair-springs for watches. British materials, however. 
have made their way mostly because they are rugged 
and not so much because they are clever devices. 


Importance of Sheet Products 


Exclusive of plates (over %-in.) and of hoops and 
strips, sheet products formed 28 per cent of the quan- 
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Table II.—Exports of Sheet Products from Great Britain, 
in Gross Tons 

Product 1913 1924 1925 1926° 

Hoops and strips 45,708 65,210 60,562 53,000 

Plates (over %-in.) 136,380 183,751 119,234 78.000 

Sheets (under *-in ) 68,152 246,756 199,236 233,000 
Black plates... ; 71,775 44,389 34,739 + 

Galvanized sheets. . 762,075 649,863 713,084 676,000 

Tin plate, etc..... 494,497 556,317 512,571 403,000 

Total ......... 1,578,587 1,746,286 1,639,426 1,443,000 





*Estimated on basis of 10-month figures. 
+Included with sheets (under \%-in.). 


Table III.—Destination of Exports of Iron and Steel from 
Great Britain 
—Quantities———_, 


pea r-——— Value 


Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Total to British (Pounds to British 
Year (Gross Tons) Possessions Sterling) Possessions 
1913 4,969,000 46.5 55,351,000 ? 
1920 3,251,000 43.5 128,907,000 45.8 
1921 1,697,000 61.2 63,604,000 58.2 
1922 3,397,000 48.5 60,682,000 52.7 
1923 4,317,000 44.0 76,156,000 48.2 
1924 3,851,000 48.9 74, 534, 000 50.9 
1925 3,741,000 52.0 ? 
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4 34 per cent of the value of British exports 
- iron and steel in 1913. In 1925, the proportions had 
re a ed to 29 per cent and 42% per cent respectively. 
Including plates a1 strips, the course of this trade 


India ‘vy far the leading market for galvanized 
heets. While the relatively new galvanized industry 
if the British ex- 

(which Japan imports from the 

ed St \ the Indian Tariff Board recently 
ng as both black plate and slab 

mported, it would I 


Ja] counts for roughly one-nhal 


bly cost more 


proba 
w e worth to try further to develop, by 

ean lies or higher duties, a similar industry 
Ind .ustralia absorbs a substantial tonnage of 
galvanized sheets and, with New Zealand, accounts for 
t half of the exports of heavy plates. It is 
ading market for British tin plate, although 

plate is quite widely distributed, India, the Neth- 
! é Argentine all being especially good 


The markets for British sheet products are much 
san hose for American exports in the same 
‘or Canada, where they are more 


favored | reographical 


al considerations, American ex- 





intage in British possessions, 
tial tariffs. Nearly one-half the 
heets and plates from Great Britain 
1 overseas posst ssions. 
But it ild be remembered that the British home 
et elatively small. Only one-third of the Welsh 
late and I than one-fifth of the local produc- 
ed sheets are consumed in the British 
therefore, even more than 
rers in Great Britain, are vitally 
expor'i ales 
In vi f the fact that the United States and 
eat Britain are the only important exporters of 
lucts, and since wages in both countries are 
etermined t irge extent by weekly output, the 
lowit mparison of average earnings per 8-hr. 
r ce n typical occupations in American and in 
Welsh tin plate mills is of interest: 


Ss per Shift in Tin Plate 


ed South 
States Wales 


i 1.52 


rdit to the above tabulation, which is com- 


ires obtained by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the spring of 1926, 
‘ vages are, roughly, double those paid in 
Wales for similar work. The working hours are about 
mely, 42 2/3 hr. weekly. 
Imports Mainly from Belgium and France 
Of tl pig iron exported, roughly two-thirds is 
dry it (including Cleveland No. 3 and some 
forge iron) and one-third is “acid” or “hematite” 
sessemer or low-phosphorus). While both are shipped 
ocean (to various countries, includ- 
he United States), some of the latter is exchanged 
gium and France for high-phosphorus irons. 
also furnishes (nominally, at least) the bulk 
ts of semi-finished steel; practically all the 
bar iron, it 50 per cent of the bars, angles. etc.: 
and most of the structural steel imported. Franc 
nks t to Belgium as a source of British imports, 
j growing more important. Even Luxemburg now 
sends more sheet bars to Great Britain than Germany, 
still the principal source of wire 
rd or fourth in the supply of most semi- 


which, while it 


Importance of British Colonial Markets 
Except for the bla 


k plate bourht } 
perhaps also for « 


by Japan, and 
ne or two more h ehly finished man- 
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ufactures which, like tacks and stoves, are includ 


1 in 
the statistics for iron and steel, British coloni: rl 
the leading markets for British steel. Norm 
all the exports of British iron and steel, a trifle less 
than 25 per cent is sold in Europe and only al " 
same amount in the so-called neutral markets g.. 
South America, China and Japan), whereas r 
overseas dependencies absorb fully 45 per cent he 


tonnage and more than 50 per cent of the value. 

Because they are such important markets, the rapid 
industrialization of these overseas possessions is viewed 
with great concern by British steel makers. India, 
especially, has already established a large iro: 
steel industry of her own, and similar developments 
are under way or projected in Australia and South 
Africa. 

Despite the growth of the home industry, however, 
the total imports of iron and steel into India increased 
from 76,800 tons monthly in 19138 to 80,700 tons in 
1924, and, though they dropped to 67,100 tons in 1925, 
they averaged close to 100,000 tons monthly during 
the first half of 1926. Even the net imports, after 
deducting exports (mainly pig iron), which were 68,100 
tons monthly in 19138, after falling to 31,600 tons ir 
1925, rose to 70,500 tons monthly during the first six 
months of 1926. In this instance, therefore, the rise 
of local manufacture has not yet definitely displaced 
exports from the British Isles—either in India or else- 
where. 

One reason is that finished steel costs more to 
make in India. Evidence before the Indian Tariff Board 
shows that the low cost of producing pig iron does not 
extend to steel, as steel made locally costs $6 to $10 
more per ton than imported steel. Aside from cost 
differentials, which are being offset more or less by 
bounties and tariffs, there is another reason for con- 
tinued imports. India, with its 320 millions of people, 
is becoming industrialized. Its needs are growing 
rapidly, and only one-third of the consumption is sup- 
plied by local production, while 40 per cent or more is 
supplied by Great Britain and the remainder is im- 
ported from the United States and the Continent. 


and 


Flexibility of British Steel Making 


It means a great deal to British steel makers that 
the coal industry could even stagger through a strike 
which, according to the Secretary of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, Russia spent at least $5,600,000—60 per cent 
of the total strike fund—to prolong. If British mines 
can again lay down their product cheaper at seaboard 
than any other coal in the world at seaboard, only 
then can the steel makers regain their former ability 
to export, instead of having to import, heavy steel. 

British steel exporters have one advantage, how 
ever, that does not depend upon the uncertain fuel 
problem. Their ability to accept small orders for 
special sections and for odd sizes has strongly en- 
trenched them in world trade. In Great Britain, al- 
though there is a growing number of up-to-date ton 
nage mills, there are also a great many smaller ones, 
and the latter are often designed to cater to the whims 
of an individualistic home market, as well as to meet 
the varied needs of foreign buyers. In the wire !0- 
dustry, for example, the average order, it is said, is 
only about one ton, and the average lot run through 
the mills is less than five tons. 

Under such conditions, British plants must develo 
a high order of flexibility and—as compared with 
sritish or German plants that may run week in and 
week out, stopping only to dress the dies—they hav‘ 
an overwhelming advantage when it comes to specialty 
business which, in the aggregate, forms a considerable 
tonnage in international trade, not only in wire, but 
also in other products, even tin plate. 

There is still another factor in British trade that 
must always be reckoned with. That is the doggedness 


that goes to make up the fiber of the men in the iron 
oi steel industry—from the Prime Minister in Lon- 
aon 


on down even to the humblest charge-wheeler per 
sistently pushing his little lorry at the oldest hand- 
filled stack in the Black Country. This spirit alon 


to be maintained throughout the 
strike, and it may increase them in 1927. 


enabled exports 











Merit in Copper-Silicon Alloys 


Comparative Cheapness, High Strength, Ease of 


Working, and Resistance to Corrosion 
Are Salient Features 


BY M. G. CORSON* 


auxiliary metals of the metallurgical industries, 
licon, manganese and chromium, were not manu- 

d even in an approximately pure state by any 

he alumino-thermic method. Metals obtained in 

e electric are furnace usually contained variable 
:mounts of iron and considerable amounts of carbon. 
\lloy steels with chromium not exceeding 5 per cent 
| manganese below 10 per cent were easily manu- 
tured from cheap ferroalloys high in carbon. In 

t, no stimulus to manufacture the metals, silicon, 

romium and manganese, of approximately 98 per cent 
rrade, existed until about 1910. 

Certain successful applications of these three metals 

obtained alumino-thermically led metallurgists to 

resee the development of much wider fields for 
their uses, and the problem arose of manufacturing the 
etals in a state nearly free from iron and carbon by 
he cheaper electrometallurgical process. 

This problem was successfully solved, particularly 
by the Electro Metallurgical Co., in the United States. 
The demand for these technically pure metals is stead- 
ily increasing even though the actual scope of the pos- 
sibilities connected with their use, particularly in the 
non-ferrous field, is not yet fully appreciated. The 
latter fact has led the author to give a brief review of 
the fields so far explored. 


['suxii was a time when the most important 


Copper and Copper-Base Alloys 


The ability of silicon to alloy easily with copper has 
long been known. Rudolfi, Baraduc-Miller and San- 
fourche studied the constitutional aspects of the cop- 
per-silicon series. One after another they found that 

to about 4 per cent silicon there are obtained alloys 
which are composed of grains of the same type as those 
{ pure copper or cartridge brass; in short, alloys be- 
nging to the so-called alpha solid solution range. All 
ich alloys, with grains formed by a partial substitu- 
n of atoms of zine, tin, aluminum, nickel for those 
copper, show a high ductility and are particularly 
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Consulting metallurgist, 8108 Polk Avenue, Jackson 
ts, N. Y. Published with the permission of the Electro 
urgical Co., New York. 






















































































suitable for various cold-shaping processes. Copper- 
silicon alloys are no exception in this group and up to 
4 per cent silicon they can be easily cast, homogenized 
by a heat treatment for a few hours from 750 to 820 
deg. C., hot rolled to any desirable intermediate size 
and cold rolled further to the finished size. The an- 
neals last one to two hours at 500 to 700 deg., and al- 
ternate with 50 to 60 per cent reductions in the rolling 
operations. 

From the viewpoint of the ultimate strength, 
wrought copper-silicon alloys are second to none of the 
alpha copper alloys. The mechanical properties ob- 
tained with 3.5 to 4 per cent silicon are the same as 
those which characterize all strong alpha range copper 
alloys; for instance, an 8 per cent tin bronze or a 7 per 
cent aluminum bronze. All three alloys show a strength 
of 65,000 to 70,000 lb. per sq. in. combined with 50 to 
70 per cent elongation in 2 in., if properly annealed 
(grain size 0.07 mm.). Cold rolled to about 80 per 
cent reduction in cross-section, aluminum bronze and 
tin bronze of the compositions mentioned show a 
strength of 125,000 Jb. per sq. in. with a Brinell hard- 
ness of about 190; the same figures can be exactly 
duplicated by a 4 per cent silicon bronze. The latter 
shares with aluminum bronze the ability to hot roll 
easily, while tin bronzes of the mentioned composition 
and strength do not lend themselves to practical hot 
rolling. As far as costs go, the substitution of 3.5 per 
cent silicon for 3.5 per cent copper either keeps the 
cost of the alloy the same or makes the composition 
cheaper. On the contrary, alloys with 8 per cent tin or 
7 per cent aluminum are definitely more expensive than 
plain copper. 

There is no doubt, of course, that copper-zinc alloys 
or brasses will always be cheaper than silicon bronzes. 
On the other hand under no conditions will they dis- 
play the high strength of copper-silicon alloys nor can 
they be made as reliable (season cracking and corro- 
sion pitting). In the melting of copper-silicon alloys, 
all silicon that happens to oxidize (and this does not 
usually exceed 0.15 per cent of the total charge), rises 
quickly to the surface in the form of silica or a silicate 


Fig. 1—Part of the 
Constitutional Dia- 
gram of the Copper- 
Silicon Series by M. 
Sanfourche (Revue 
de Metallurgie, 1919, 
Vol. 16, page 246). 
The alpha solid so- 
lution is considered 
to reach its satura- 
tion limit at 5 per 
cent sili and the 
beta is believed to 
undergo two allo- 
tropic changes 
Fig. 2—Same Dia- 
— as Tentatively 
roposed by the Au- 
thor. The alpha va- 
ries from 3.8 to 6.7 
per cent. The beta 
continuously trans- 
forms from the oe 
per-rich into the 
icon-rich state of the 
compound, CuSi 





Si, percent 
FIG. 2 
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slag and has no tendency to form films within the mol- 
ass. In addition the alloys do not show the high 
shrinkage of the aluminum bronzes and can be cast 
with hardly any trouble. 

Silicon bronzes were introduced to the trade about 
three years ago by the Dupont Engineering Co., which 
manufactures the so-called “Everdur 50.” This is an 
alloy containing a small amount of manganese in addi- 
tion to 3.5 per cent silicon. Its strength and mechan- 
ical properties are almost identical with those men- 
tioned above. The main reason for its manufacture 
is, however, the supplying of a material which might 
withstand corrosion in chemical processes to a higher 
degree than alloys previously available. 


ten rn 


Problem of Resistance to Corrosion 


Copper in itself has an enormous resistance to cor- 
rosion, provided no oxidizing agent is present. A 
solution of hydrochloric acid free from air and kept 
in the dark may be boiled with copper under high pres- 
sures for an almost unlimited time without being appre- 
ciably attacked. The reason is plain—the considerable 
electrochemical potential difference between copper and 
hydrogen always tends to keep the hydrogen in solu- 
tion and to protect copper from passing into it. 

As soon, however, as an oxidizing agent is present, 
copper becomes quite unstable and dissolves with a 
speed directly related to the type and amount of the 
oxidizing agent. A solution of hydrochloric acid con- 
taining air attacks copper quickly, and so does one con- 
taining no air but exposed to light; the latter continu- 
ously liberates a very small amount of chlorine and 
copper is absolutely helpless against the attack of this 
element. 

According to the latest theories the degree of re- 
sistance to corrosion undergoes a positive change by 
substituting atoms of some element possessing a higher 
degree of corrosion resistivity for those of the main 
metal. This higher resistance may be of two distinct 
types: The substituting atoms may belong to an ele- 
ment which is either more noble than the main metal 
or one that is apt to form some kind of a protective 





FIG. 5 


as Fig. 5, annealed at 700 deg. and slowly cooled 


FIG. 6 
Fig. 5 (Left)—A 6.5 Per Cent Silicon Alloy as Cast 850. 
> 4 


annealed at 800 deg. and quenched: 
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Fig. 3 (Left)—A 5 Pe, 
Cent Silicon Alloy a; 
Rolled and Quenched from 
725 Deg. C.; X 70. Brinel! 
number, 75 


Fig. 4—Same as Fig. 3 
Slowly Cooled Below 650 
Deg. C.; X 70. Brinell 
number, 100. Striation is 
due (hypothetically) to 
the precipitation of th« 
Cu;,Si compound. Its larg: 
molecule makes the growth 
of the precipitated parti- 
cles difficult 


FIG. 4 


film. Gold, platinum and silver belong to the first class 
of corrosion inhibitors, but cannot be industrially used 
for obvious reasons. The second class embraces, in 
the case of copper, only a few elements which in addi- 
tion exert only a comparatively weak influence. 

In this respect copper is much less fortunate than 
iron or nickel—the latter two form, for instance, alloys 
with chromium or tantalum, both of which produce a 
strong protective film on the surface of the alloy. In 
addition the amount of chromium or tantalum that can 
be introduced into iron without making the structure 
duplex is rather high. Copper even when molten dis- 
solves but little of these two metals, and even this little 
amount remains mainly as a separate constituent 
There is practically no atomic substitution and no as- 
sistance against corrosion is obtained. 

Aluminum is one of the few metals showing the 
ability to build up a protective film and it is also able 
to form an “alpha” copper alloy in which nearly 16 
per cent of the atoms of copper in each grain are sub- 
stituted by atoms of aluminum. This leads to a def- 
inite but not too strong protection against corrosion, 
particularly against sulphuric and certain organic 
acids, which do not easily attack the aluminum oxide 
film. On the other hand, aluminum oxide has no resis- 
tance whatever against hydrochloric acid and an alpha 
aluminum bronze shows no more stability in either 
hydrochloric acid or chloride containing solutions 
(among them sea-water) than plain copper. 





Chemical Influence of Silicon 


The chemical nature of silicon is rather complicated. 
Under certain conditions it is very active (burns easily 
in chlorine). On the other hand, even an oxygen-rich 
jet of the acetylene torch may be allowed to play upon 
the surface of a lump of silicon leaving it nearly in- 
tact. Any formation of silicon dioxide can hardly be 
observed in this case. 

Crystalline silicon is also rather stable against the 
action of hydrochloric, sulphuric and other acids, which 
property may represent either a property of its crys 
talline state or of the element itself as far as we know. 





FIG. 7 


Brinell number, 270. Fig. 6 (center)—Same 


Brinell number, 160. Fig. 7—Same as Fig. » 
< 70. Brinell number, 130 
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ng out of consideration the unexplainable chem- 


I eavi 
a) stability of silicon, one sees that there exists a 
-oeeibility of using silicon as a partial substitute for 
‘onper and so forming an alloy of a higher chemical 
ty. Here is probably the reasoning that led the 


nT 
v} 
} 


0 hs 
staDlit 
eaineate of the Dupont Engineering Co. to manufac- 
ture their new alloy. 

For certain manufacturing reasons the makers of 
Everdur do not go beyond 3.5 per cent silicon. Com- 
sting the atomic composition of Everdur one finds 


that not even 8 per cent of the atoms of copper are 


ubstituted by silicon. This is quite a drawback 
inasmuch as, according to the modern hypothesis of 
Tamman, the resistance to corrosion is materially in- 


creased only when about 12.5, 25.0, 37.5 per cent, etc., 
the atoms of the main metal are substituted by those 
f another. This hypothesis holds exceedingly well for 
the copper-nickel, and gold-silver alloys, stainless steel, 
high-chromium iron, nichrome, ete. It seems to hold 
also in the ease of copper-silicon alloys. 
‘rom this point of view a rather desirable contri- 
ution to the fight against corrosion might be made 
leveloping a workable copper-silicon alloy contain- 


Fig. 8—Same as Fig. 5 
Heat Treated at 550 Deg. 
for 2 Hr. Following 
Quenching; * 70. Shows 
the precipitated beta. Bri- 
nell number, 180 


Fig. 9—Same Alloy Hot 

Rolled and Quenched from 

770 Deg. X 70. Brinell 
number, 110 


FIG. 8 


ing at least 6 per cent (by weight) of silicon in the 
pha state. Usually when an alloy of this silicon con- 
tent is cast into ingots, a coarse duplex structure is 
obtained. In this latter a yellow network of the duc- 
tile high-eopper constituent is interwoven with a light 
mass of a rather high-silicon constituent, much harder 
and quite brittle. In this state the alloy cannot be 
worked by rolling and is entirely worthless from the 
viewpoint of corrosion resistance. Countless local cur- 
rents are set up between the two constituents as soon 
as the alloy is introduced in a corrosive medium and 
the corrosion proceeds with high speed. The alloy tar- 
nishes quickly and deeply even in ordinary air. 


Investigation by the Author 


: It was found by the author that, contrary to condi- 
‘ions prevailing in copper alloys with zine, tin and alu- 
minum in which the solubility of the second metal in the 
erains of copper decreases with the rise in tempera- 
‘ure, 1t Increases with the temperature for copper-sili- 
con alloys. At about 800 deg. as much as 6.5 per cent 
of silicon will be present in the alpha state. The way 
to handle an alloy of this kind and to turn it into sheet 
metal is as follows: A plate ingot is cast—prefer- 
‘bly not exceeding 2 in. in thickness. It is sent to the 
‘nnealing furnace and kept at 760 deg. for 10 hr., when 
‘he temperature is increased to 800 deg. and the alloy 
‘towed to soak for two hours more. All the silicon 
® «s into solid solution in the copper and the alloy be- 
“mes hot workable. The working starts with hot forg- 

« to about 80 per cent reduction and is continued 
“ith hot rolling (750 to 820 deg.) to nearly the final 

*. Hot rolling is completed by quick cooling (air 

““\ or water quench). In this way an alpha type 
. Per cent silicon-copper alloy can be obtained in the 
_.'m of sheet, and particularly as extruded shapes. 
"© hot-worked and quenched alloy shows a strength 
- -,000 Ib. per sq. in., a Brinell hardness to 110 and 
_.ongation of 35 per cent. This high ductility per- 
~* one to subject the quenched alloy to a substantial 
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amount of cold work in shaping various articles, but 
the amount of cold work used for finishing the sheets 
and rods ought not to exceed a reduction of 5 to 10 
per cent. Figs. 1 to 9 illustrate the constitutional and 
structural properties of the copper-silicon series up to 
8 per cent silicon, 

The actual degree of corrosion resistance of the 
high-silicon-copper alloy mentioned has not yet been 
investigated. There is no doubt, however, that it is 
greater than that of Everdur alloy and may exceed the 
majority of copper alloys suggested so far. A draw- 
back to the silicon bronzes above 4.5 per cent silicon is 
their sensitiveness to heat. A quenched sheet of the 
6.5 per cent silicon alloy has a Brinell hardness of 110 
only. It changes to 280 on soaking for 3 hr. at 300 
deg. and the sheet becomes brittle. Temperatures up 
to 200 deg., however, are of no influence. Engine and 
pump parts, also various stirring devices, hot-stamped 
vessels, etc., might be manufactured of this alloy. 


Silicon-Copper Alloys for Castings 


The usual cast alloys with a copper base are either 
of the Muntz metal (40 per cent zinc), the admiralty 





gunmetal (8 to 10 per cent tin plus a variable amount 
of zinc) or the 10 per. cent aluminum bronze type. All 
of them have their advantages and drawbacks; for 
instance, alloys of the Muntz metal type (usually with 
additions of tin, manganese and aluminum) are very 
strong, easy to cast, reliable mechanically, but likely to 
corrode, and their intergranular substance is frequently 
not sufficiently solid to offer a complete resistance to 
high pressure steam. Alloys of the gunmetal type are 
more reliable, but have a moderate strength and are 
considerably higher in price. Finally, aluminum bronze 
castings are strong but become unreliable as soon as 
the cross-sectional dimensions of various parts of a 
casting differ enough to permit certain chemical trans- 
formations to take place, resulting in spots of a high 
hardness and practically no ductility whatsoever. 

In certain cases copper castings are required to be as 
near to pure copper as possible. If cast of an actually 
pure copper, they are unreliable, due to unsoundness 
and porosity. It is a good copper casting which shows 
25,000 lb. per sq. in. strength, although the strength 
of pure copper in the form of a uniformly grained 
wrought metal is 31,000 Ib., at least. 

The presence of small amounts of silicon relieves 
copper of its unsoundness, eliminates oxygen and drives 
off hydrogen occluded during melting. It requires not 
more than 1 per cent silicon to produce castings possess- 
ing the strength of copper (32,000 lb.) and a uniform 
elongation of about 70 per cent. The silicon treatment 
is cheap and the castings show little shrinkage. Their 
particular advantage is that neither the temperature of 
pouring nor the method of casting have much influence 
upon the strength and ductility. A sand casting poured 
at 1300 deg. and built up of grains 5 to 10 mm. large 
possesses the same mechanical properties as a chill 
casting poured at 1100 deg. with grains averaging 0.3 
mm. 

Of course this strength of 31,000 lb. (coupled with a 
yield point of 9000 Ib. per sq. in.) is by no means satis- 
factory from the viewpoint of the engineer. In this 
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direction urthe ddition of silicon is helpful, al- 
hough to a small degree only. With 2.5 per cent silicon 
a uniform strength of 36,000 lb. is obtained and it is 
accompanied by 50 t per cent elongation in 2 in. and 
by 13,000 lb. per sq. in. for the yield point. 

" This is the usual composition of copper-silicon cast- 
ings as recently introduced in the trade. A further 
additio1 I I to 5 per cent and above leads to 
2 spe ( soundness. The secondary con- 
stituent of copper-silicon alloys, which crystallizes most- 


lv near the core of the casting, seems to have a tem- 
perature coefficient of expansion entirely different from 
that of the alpha copper-silicon alloys. Such castings 


high i1 n show a multitude of small shrinkage 
i ve! coré 

( er n castings low in silicon display one 
undesirable feature; they quickly tarnish in air and 
becom red with a black unsightly film. The latter 


IMMIGRATION SHOWS LAG 


Not Well Timed with Fluctuations in Industrial 
Activity 

f migration that sweeps into the United 

S m time 1 out during depressions is not 

ed with the fluctuations in employment oppor- 

i g ng from a few months to one 

rding to a report entitled “Migration and 

Cycles,” ; ompleted by the National Bu- 

ré f Ex n Research, 474 West Twenty-fourth 
treet, Ne Yo 

The report ntains the findings of an investigation 

I rimarily to deal with the shortage and sur- 

f r in the United States and was initiated 

National Research Council, representing the 


¢ 


terests of the country. It is the first of 
e a comprehensive series dealing with the 


general effects of migration upon the economic activi- 


In general contour, the curves showing the fluctua- 
ale immigration and factory employment in 
period from 1890 to the outbreak of the great war 
a marked resemblance, but it is pointed out that 
the two curves are closely examined to deter- 
extent to which the major turns in the two 
ide, it appears that they agree most closely 
is assumed that the fluctuations in immigration 
ag from two to four months after the corresponding 
t ns in the employment curve.” 
‘The cyclical movements in emigration,” the report 
“are inversely correlated with those of immigra- 
and employment, with large emigration in depres- 
periods and relatively small emigration in boom 
‘The fluctuations of ‘net immigration’ exhibit a 
high degree of sensitiviness to employment conditions 
in the United States. This is evident when immigra- 
and emigration are jointly considered either in 
terms of the ratio of emigration to immigration or in 
terms of the numerical excess of arrivals over depar- 
tures or of departures over arrivals.”’ 
war period is more significant for the inves- 


£ rs purposs because there were at that time, on 
h e of the Atlantic at least, fewer legal or un- 
arriers to the free flow of migration in accord- 


ance VW he pull of economic motives. 

rt per cent quota law of May, 1921, made the 
disentanglement of the economic trends in the subse- 
quent period more than usually difficult. Because the 


quotas began to be available in July, and 20 per cent 
he quota of any country could be admitted in a 
Single month, the law has tended to concentrate the 
arrivals in the second half of the calendar year, thus 
a seasonal movement materially different from 
that characteristic of the pre-war period, and obscur- 
industrial prosperity and depression 
except for those countries which were obviously falling 
short of the quota or, like Canada and Mexico, were 


; 


not subject to the aw. 


creating 


ine the effects of 
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is quite stable and does not increase with time. Where 
the appearance of the casting is of no importance 


and 
its surface does not come in contact with liquid . sive 
media, this film may prove quite advantageous. Usual), 
one demands, however, alloys not subject to pronounced 
tarnishing. This tarnishing can be easily overcome }y 


° . . “7 
making a ternary casting alloy containing sma) 


amounts of tin or zinc. An alloy with 4 per tin 
and 2 per cent silicon has almost the same properties 
as the alloy with 15 per cent zinc and 2 per cent silicor 


The presence of silicon leads in both cases to the forma. 


tion of a small amount of a secondary silicon-copper 
constituent, and this tends to refine the grain « 


81Ze 


of the casting. For instance, brass castings with about 
15 per cent zinc are not considered reliable on account 
of their coarse-grained structure; they can, however, 


10 


be made to satisfy quite strict requirements by the addi- 
tion of the proper amount of silicon. 


MEDAL FOR SCIENTISTS 


Congress Urged to Pass Bill to Reward Govern- 
ment Workers 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Declaring that republics are 
not only ungrateful, but indifferent as well, Represen- 
tative Anthony J. Griffin of New York is urging Con- 
gress to pass a bill (H. R. 3846) which he introduced 
in December, 1925, providing for the Jefferson meda 
of honor and monetary awards to scientists in Govern- 
ment service for distinguished work. As pointed out 
by Mr. Griffin, these scientists are ridiculously under- 
paid for their splendid service and receive scant noticé 
for their important achievements which are accepted 
a matter-of-course fashion both by the Government it- 
self and the people. Mr. Griffin has had brought forc- 
ibly to his attention the lack of reward which the Gov- 
ernment scientist obtains. His position as a member 
of the House Committee on Appropriations has brought 
him into direct contact with the situation. 

In an interview with THe Iron Ace, Mr. Griff 
said: 


The initial impetus that I received in the directio! 
of devising some means of rewarding and assisting 
workers in the Federal employ came during 
the progress of hearings before the appropriations com 
mittee of the House of Representatives. I was amazed 
at the salaries paid to scientific workers which, com- 
pared to the compensation earned for similar work 0 
the great steel and other industries, seemed wholly 
inadequate In the Bureau of Standards there are 
scientific workers who could easily command salaries 
double that which the Government allows them. 

\ particular instance of devotion to duty whic! 
made a deep impression upon me was the work of 
two n 1 the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who worked 
for 15 years in devising and constructing the wonder- 
ful tide-predicting machine which does the work 0 
from 75 t 100 mathematicians, saving the Govern- 
ment $1 000 a year. It has been in operation for 10 
years t » I figure it has saved the Govern- 
000 in salaries. Yet the men who devoted 

this splendid work received only $2,40' 
per year. It is my purpose in this bill specifically © 
render aid to such persons. 

The bill provides for a medal of honor and a cas! 
grant of fr $100 to $500 a year. It is hoped in this 
way to enable them to piece out their meagre incomes 
and give them some encouragement in the way © 
! eir devotion to science and their loyalty \ 
the Government. The bill provides only for five suc! 
I 





ment $2 640 


themselves 


onors for ft} 


nedals per year and the tax on the Government 
reasury would involve not more than $2,500 per year 


rhe amount provided in the bill to inaugurate this 
work is only $1,500 and it is discouraging to find Con- 
: pelessly indifferent a 
Scier men all over the country have signifiec 
r approva f this proposition. Other governments 
rd ) y 


rs and emoluments to their scientific 
liscoverers—why not the United States 
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Morgan Construction Co. has received a co” 


tract from the Ford Motor Co. for an additional mill 
to be erected at the River Rouge plant. The mill will 
be of the merchant type, and is designed to produce 
from 12,000 to 15,000 tons a month. 









Exports and Imports Higher in 1926 


Outgoing Iron and Steel Movement Heaviest Since 


1921—Imports Greatest in 
23 Years 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—The strides Germany has 
recovering markets of the world in iron and 

re reflected in the leading position that country 

took in 1926 in supplying the United States in its im- 
ort movement. Of the total imports of 1,111,090 tons 
received in this country last year, the highest quantity 
for any year since 1903, when the total was 1,719,548 
_ Germany provided 270,769 tons. This compares 

th 105,094 tons in 1925. Except for January, Feb- 
April and November, Germany was the greatest 

rce of importation of iron and steel products during 
nth of the year. Of the quantity coming from 
ountry, 156,319 tons was pig iron, which also 
resented the greatest amount coming from any 
ountry. Other important tonnages coming from 
ermany during the year included 21,577 tons of struc- 
tural shapes and 15,842 tons of steel bars, and lots cov- 
miscellaneous lines, such as hoops, bands and 

the 75,559 tons of iron and steel products im- 

in December, 21,044 tons came from Germany, 
Belgium ranked second, with 18,140 tons. Of 
14,783 tons of pig iron imported in December, 10,- 

218 tons came from Germany. Norway was the great- 
est source of imports of ferromanganese, providing 
1107 tons of the total of 7411 tons imported, while 
Canada supplied 3219 tons. Of the 6324 tons of steel 
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Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Twelve Months 





December Ended December 
-_ A — A oF 
1926 1925 “1926 1925 
sa ae 2,651 2, — 25,208 32,674 
INZANeCBSE .cces 50 682 5,496 
‘evanwe 7,711 3, 705 104,647 82,573 
ferroalloys, 
POR ccxcsnnnr 10,412 6,371 130,537 120,743 
oo! billets, 
ar, skelp.... 5,918 10,448 100,956 87,478 
voce 2,795 1,834 19,646 21,203 
hed steel.... 8,713 12,282 120,602 108,681 
so¢heeals 10,952 9,859 137,770 111,948 
ee 341 567 4,946 3,691 
ween 374 263 5,171 4,615 
nd steel 8,806 9,933 138,258 104,450 
i inized.... 17,163 12,410 178,636 160,270 
black steel.... 19,645 11,357 175,640 95,431 
O1ACK n 2,790 1,854 19,425 14,768 
pands, strip 
ot vahan +1 3,135 4,055 46,838 40,933 
terne plate 31,735 13,001 250,736 161,383 
i ~ a apes, 
naterial ... i 10,617 9,640 157,121 104,339 
ateria 
eG Asdsutan 6,843 6,954 77,808 73,460 
ee ctnaue 19,445 4,820 187,760 151,690 
lings 
ogs, Ke 2,853 1,843 41,768 35,367 
weldec 
igs.... 323,106 18,187 287,770 239,670 
ap 1,878 2,770 31,311 35,596 
e and woven 
iT 1,591 5,873 50,718 71,115 
im screen- 
12 ene 176 197 1,989 1,951 
and cable. . 333 315 4,779 4,369 
. 628 944 11,743 9,837 
nd tac oks 530 852 7,924 9,229 
34 85 661 706 
rivets ‘and 
exce es 
925 1,479 13,220 16,956 
d inished 
172,800 117,258 1,831,992 1,451,774 
ond fit- 
>eeue 3,201 2,858 34,130 32,193 
nd axles 675 1,109 16,644 19,936 
cael 406 823 8,837 10,412 
555 255 7,564 4,209 
I stew eeens 144 109 2,644 2,170 
t jorgimgs 4,981 5,154 69,819 68 920 
we 1,283 1,144 14,098 12,453 


0 «enn 198, 189 142,209 2,167,048 1,762,571 
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bars imported during that month, 3439 tons came from 
Belgium, 1106 tons from Germany, 729 tons from 
France and 635 tons from Sweden. 

Belgium led as the source of imports of hoops and 
bands in December, supplying 1158 tons of the total 
of 2885 tons imported. Germany was second with 1022 
tons, and the Netherlands third with 485 tons. Bel- 
gium also ranked first as the source of imports of 
shapes, both during December and for the year 1926, 
furnishing 7921 tons for the month out of a total of 
10,454 tons; for the year Belgium supplied 85,177 tons 
out of a total of 121,099. Imports of shapes from Ger- 
many in December amounted to 1880 tons, while France 
sent 449 tons. Of the 12,094 tons of cast iron pipe im- 
ported in December, 8209 tons came from France and 
3863 tons from Belgium. 

As pointed out in THe IRon Ace of Jan. 27, page 
308, Canada, as usual, continues to be the leading des- 
tination of exports of iron and steel products, taking 
833,763 tons last year, while the total exportation was 
2,167,048 tons, which represented the highest export 
movement of American iron and steel products for any 
year since 1921, when the total was 2,209,864 tons. 
Exports to Canada during 1926 exceeded by 219,102 
tons the movement to that country in 1925, when the 
total was 614,661 tons. In December, 1926, Canada 
took 52,203 tons out of the total of 198,189 tons. 


Ca vee ’ ervones. ceeenennne 


Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 
(I Gross Tons 
‘ Twelve Months 


December Ende al De scember 





— er ae 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
ee NOE dn 99 ob . 14,783 53,333 445,602 441,425 
Ferromanganese(a) . 7,411 7,560 43,684 75,724 
Ferrosilicon ......... ,941 143 13,125 4,555 
ON... arn thos ce 6,407 10,418 86,896 99,815 
Pig iron, fe rreciloye 
GRE OGMc.cicceess 29,942 71,455 589,307 621,519 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets and slabs... 1,675 1,635 30,749 27,083 
Iron blooms, slabs, etc 25 wy da iced a so amen 
Wee SOU vesnes 650% 868 656 10,074 7,989 
Semi-finished steel... . 2,568 2,291 $1,171 35,074 
Rails and splice bars 982 244 62,776 36,871 
Structural shapes.... 10,454 3,798 121,099 77,293 
Boiler and other plates 795 24 4,946 818 
Sheets and saw plates 1,615 455 10,671 3,663 
OS Se ae 6,324 6,504 104,580 58,811 
i Sa ws hos tet Res 590 828 6,529 11,738 
Hoops, bands and 
cotton ties......... ee nwa 8 i 
Tubular products 
(lO rae 5,318 11,802 $1,081 82,864 
Nails, tacks, staples... 456 210 5,354 2,758 
Se: GURSO: caiavevsars 70 55 2,161 383 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
WOES 6 <« ee naooe 4 1 360 105 
Round iron and steel 
We. wetness édeeeana 506 243 4,330 4,053 
Barbed wire......... eee. 2:| weaek Bie. + ebeee 
Flat wire; strip steel 187 204 4,125 2,190 
Steel telegraph and 
telephone wire.... hte Tere aoe eaten 
Wire rope and strand 61 122 2,492 2,127 
NE SERS eS ae oe SOS =~. aia 
Wire cloth and screen- 
St wicks chucenedin 107 420 
Rolled and finished 
SOO) oc ace cee $0,570 24,490 394,000 283,674 
Cast iron pipe....... 12,094 (c) 83.873 (ec 
Castings and forgings 385 165 2,738 2,97 
eenONNOGS «sc cctses. “tawen 1 javee 
Tebek ccvcavvcens 75,559 98,400 1,111,090 943,249 
Manganese ore(a) ... 26,971 36,908 354,223 265,688 
Ss 8G . vsceve suees 205,035 240,049 2,555,441 2,190,697 
Maenesite (dead 
WePROED- «cccocvéeus 911 1,910 67,596 77,290 





(a) Manganese content only. Shipments of ore from Cuba, 
which are stated in gross weight, amounted to 175 tons in 
December. 1926. 

(b) Prior to January, 1926, this includes some cast fron 
pipe, under the heading “tubular products.” 

(c)Included under “tubular products.” 
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) : a ; ' a <4 ear were almost double thos¢ (In Gross Tons) 
' ls i ell was 132.891 tons. American throug 
; aes ; untries and to the December, — 
; . aa ' sy 1925 Br 1926 192¢ 
I 1926 showed notable gains over the iJ2o Muetebe ... ot re 67 79 
Beigivin ...ccceccccssvesese 18,140 230,852 o 
‘ eA on oie rechoslov: ikia 476 2.230 
I <a america ” PORMNRTE 2. cocoon cs esenns eden |) ae 2.409 = 
. December! 1926 aint I MEO cicti evens eunnsewenen 10,354 $1,894 
p | : Tye CSOCMARMY occcccsaccvccesvas 21,044 270,769 
, ° Italy 39 1,04 
i > mor ere 614 ns and NOCMONIRMOS x0 ce curiae wae 26 91,4 
eel she 10,214 Norw 52 19,28 
Spain 
‘ 14 ns and Sweden 2,767 
oy), ae eee ree 1 
ed Kingdo 1,912 
( 1da 9,929 R477 
* BEREED cooscevseeseeoseceseees se6ee 
Viex one feu 
Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore = tish West Indies seat "379 
; ae Chile ars > 
ae ; India 203 
Hongkong Oana , 
Japan l 22 
4 J b sosesescesetesecoeue vn en 
{ All others 34 4.474 1 
3 , 75,559 1,111,090 943,2 
Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
Total Pig Perse. Or 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide* 
ear 1924 556,814 209,109 59 91 
ed States Imports of Pig Iron, by Countries 77,105 41,344 7,165 
a. 6 ; 92,353 47,803 10,997 
of Shipment 92°115 50,803 569 94 
\ 71,233 33,299 7,699 14,94 
} M 67.789 21,260 72 9 
' } 82,853 35,657 25 20,7 
r 19 749,393 325,199 , 
July 64,642 24,881 - 
t Augu 68,489 30.707 3,526 4.168 
Septembe 68,445 29,917 3,594 22,709 
i t 5,9 October 80.045 37,709 11,226 2 4 
} 6 42 Novemb 79,771 34,712 6,173 33,2 
100 De n I 98,400 53,333 7,703 36,9 
4 ef cs os brittney a 
150 ndar year 1925 943,240 441,425 80,269 265, 
January, 1926 ......... 79,067 48,428 3,055 37,4 
WUNUINET. .s0 cece wknnick 100,273 59,122 5,194 27,2 
MOP p06 is eee sea bee 93,107 54,825 4,606 27 
RE Sidet tren es cael 107,636 54,359 6,949 59,¢ 
Ma ea - 108,731 57,211 3,002 2 
: PEO: wi we l6avo0 bh wae 124,215 43,106 5,277 31 
Destination of lron and Steel Products Exported } 1.0 1 52 64,10 
: . . ul 2° 1,080,781 28,305 106 4 
from the United States eal 82'411 ore eee 1702 ; 
, Augu 91,578 26,538 4,611 
‘ Sept 85,484 17,508 2,525 
ior gg 0 : October 81,830 18,847 4,879 
' ' EE sv os cheeecaat 81,259 17,560 6,057 ; 
19 December ..... 75,559 14,788 8,752 
: Calendar year 1926... 1,111,090 445,602 56,809 2 
L Ce ul A 
l 107,848 +4 *Ni uded in “total imports.” These figures are for 
x j a 7 834 758 616.362 ing contents of the ore. 
1 94,730 146,82 sarsonnenseeesserneeoneessessscernssnoouseneoneseneenoenne - 
100,79 102,41 : 
10,125 7,600 Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
16,277 15,393 Semi- 
9,015 14,62 ‘nis 
"N\ Indies 10'579 96 All Iron Fini 
' W I : 1 1 17.2 73 16 458 and Steel Pig Iron Mate 
— a 160 14,294 14,924 sAverage, 191; 1914... 2,406,218 221,582 145,72 
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A 6,450 60,105 87,296 Calendar year 1924...... 1,805,073 41,478 114,41 
9,68 62,542 46,016 January, 1925 ........ ie 141,777 1,298 5,764 
5.318 61.642 POON ws okas ch sie ekakate 102,299 1,413 7,516 
10,419 71,128 PE 59S ines. css ae ehinwie 155,384 2,037 7,9 
931 37,819 REE. 6.44.5 9 vison «en Re 155,375 1,632 6,83 
10,310 68,116 5,23 May 150,612 2.316 7,36 
A 1,303 11,733 10,849 June 136,847 2,507 7,804 
17,590 144,131 143,296 y ; - —_— ee 
I ra oa 292 ee Fiscal year > 1,663,084 29 562 107,988 
1. eo8 10,393 Pee WOM a sass uss? ieee celta 139,861 2)348 10,70 
139 <3 ast Aucust 188 465 5944 g 02 
$4, 2,591 September ................ 136,791 3,349 8,18 
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4°728 32°791 December 142°209 2/626 12,282 
8,634 3,8 7,18 r year 1925..... . 1,762,571 32,674 108,681 
6.289 229 29 Ji r QO% 174.585 1,663 4 3 
. 1,500 e719 Pebruary ...........s.ce0s 157,187 1,478 5,61 
; 6,669 6.816 SEED.» oKenessssesaceomen 169,438 ~ 1,489 et 
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1,661 75 fay 173,418 1,107 os 
1 32,806 32.89 PUD ov ecsncccvinc covbsades 159,506 1,369 ‘ 
= 246 9,249 1,802 Fiscal year 19! 1904nn40 20.587 103.27 
3,949 7,554 16°89 ; B68 . «ia weniae 1,948,860 30,587 te 
ih 4 Baste w+ 194,717 2,595 54437 
r 1,810 12,619 8577 St eet eee 171,588 2,744 1 ree 
: OE — mg aI eg: 182,071 2,173 2,5 
6¢ 18,11 8,072 EN 6sccneiesscemehens 172,070 2,205 13,98 
hs Africa 19 9,393 23,208 November ...............00 219,830 3.724 17,52 
17 5,761 3.314 December 198189 2.651 10,4 
ruese Africa { © 999 O24 Calendar year 192¢ 2.167.048 25.208 120, 6° 
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DRIES MOLDS BY ELECTRIC HEAT 


Method of Machine Tool Builder Permits Mak- 
ing and Drying Mold and Pouring 
in One Day 


ie practice of the Gleason Works, Rochester, 
N. Y., in the drying of molds electrically, and some 
f the advantages of the electric heat process are told 
n the following abstract of a short article by Frank C. 
Taylor in the November, 1926, issue of Gas and Elec- 
tric News, published by the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Brief reference is made to the drying of molds by 
icing them in ovens; by playing the flame of a gas 
torch over the surface of the mold; by the use of sala- 
manders; and by the use of a gas-fired heater and fan 
ver placed externally to the mold. The use of elec- 
heaters for the purpose is then outlined by Mr. 
ir 


Some time ago the Gleason Works made an inves- 


's Being Dried Electrically at Plant o 
jie units placed in deep parts of the mo 
and safety swi 


Gleason Works. | 
are seen at the right at top of page. 
2 are shown in the left-hand illustration at top of page 


tigation to discover the best method for drying molds 
During the course of this investigation electricity was 
suggested and after some experimenting, the Gleason 
company found that not only could electricity be used 
for drying the molds, but apparently it was the best 
source of heat to use for this purpose. 

The heaters used in electrically drying the molds 
are approximately 18 in. long and 1% in. in diameter. 
For normal use six of these heaters are tied together in 
an iron frame and operated in series on 230 volts, al- 
ternating current, taking approximately 32 amperes, 
or a total kilowatt capacity of 7.36 kw. Current is 
supplied to the heaters through asbestos covered wire 
connected to a two-wire rubber-covered cable and con- 
nection is made to the supply by means of a Kliegl, 
50-amp. two-wire stage plug, in turn connected to a 
60-amp. two-wire Trumbull safety switch. Ordinarily 
one of these six unit heaters is suspended from rods 
placed on top’ of the mold, resting upon the flask. No 
part of the heater is in contact with the mold; conse- 
quently no damage is done to the surface. In some 
cases, where the mold is particularly deep at a certain 


The heaters as they appear in the molds, with 
he heaters, Kliegl plugs 
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heater inits ire lropped down into the 


the heaters are in place, electrical connections 
bricks are 


the 


igs; then 
mold and 


ywwer halt o1 tne 


f 1 aced on top of these bricks. 
tipper and lower halves of the 

room for the electrical heating unit, 
ires, and finally affords an out- 

! an et for the dry air from 

{8 wide, 48 in. long and 36 in. deep, 
necessary to have the heat on one of 
fron two to four hours in order to 
ficient] Translating this into kilo- 
0 kwhr. are required to dry 

The advantage f this method 


be moved after 
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(2) It is possible to spray the surfac. 
mold with plumbago and tale so that it 
tremely smooth and gives excellent surfac. 
casting. 


(3) The even strength of the mold, du 
even drying, gives a casting but slightly dif 
from the pattern. This results in less chi; 


and easier painting. In the case of painting. ;; 
the surface is rippled it is necessary to fil] in ; 
casting with filler which is softer, of course, than 


the iron and may ultimately be broken off. 
(4) A mold may be made, dried and the cast 
ing made in one day. This results in a saving 
of floor space and makes possible a day’s saving 
on rush work. Electricity for this use is emi- 
nently fitted since it can be applied just wher. 
desired and by using the unit system, in just the 
amount desired. 





‘less Feed Polishing Machine for 
Cylindrical Work 


7 ly 
ente eed poil 
} 


nar 7 \ 


shing machine, designed 
‘ but adapted also for the 
flat and othe shown in 


shapes, 1s 


been piaced Ol! 


1 the market by the 


‘o., Greenfield, Mass., and in prin- 

the company’s type A pol- 

The new machine is more substantial 

rate ements intended to facilitate op- 

d adjustment and add to the life of the 
well as lessen the operating cost. 


| 
individual 
i 


eed, wnicn i158 


feature is the patented 
extend the field of 
polishing machine. With 

recently developed for use 
lor with centerless polishing, this type of 


said to 
of this type of 


dev ices 


machine is id to be adapted for work ranging from 
irse cleaning or finishing to the finest of lapping 
d polishing, buffing, coloring, etc., of pieces of iron 
hr: ali 
e¢ HTrass, al 


i} 





uluminum, copper, wood, rubber, cellu- 
rious compositions. 


ana Va 


consists of an 


feed endless belt driven 


Patented Center- 
Feed Is a 
Feature. Range 
of work ranges 
from coarse clean- 
ing and finishing 
to fine lapping, 


less 


polishing, buffing 
etc., of parts of 
materials 


va rious 


from the main shaft below. Provision has been mad 
for tilting the feed unit for more or less feed, th 
adjustment for various diameters being controlled 
through a conveniently located hand-wheel. The work 
rest is connected with the adjusting mechanism so that 
the rest always assumes the same relative positi 
whether the work is % in. or 6 in. in diameter. This 
feature is stressed as tending to make the setting-u 
of the machine foolproof. The polishing belt is 
brought into action on the work by means of a foot 
lever which operates the pressure platen back of the 
belt. The platen is independently adjustable and may 
be changed to suit various kinds of work. 

The base and column is more rugged than previ- 
ously and the main drive has been incorporated in the 
base. Ball bearings are used throughout. A new 
tension device has been developed which is an improve- 
ment over that previously employed. The device for 
changing the track of the belts is controlled by tw 
hand-wheels on each top and center pulley, one hand- 
wheel making the adjustment and the other locking 
the screw. The shafts on which these pulleys operate 
have a locking movement to give the necessary adjust- 
ment. The yokes carrying these pulleys have beer 
made a part of the slide. 

This machine operates with an abrasive belt 6 in 
wide and 14 ft. in length and the range of diameters 
includes % in. up to 6 in. A 10-hp. motor is employed 
for the drive. The machine may be equipped with 4 
motor platform and flexible coupling applied to th 


main drive shaft in place of the usual tight and loos 
pulleys. 


or 





Double-Spindle High-Speed Hydraulic 
Broaching Machine 


High production is claimed for the Twin-Ten hy- 
draulic broaching machine, a double-spindle unit, which 
is being placed on the market by the Oilgear Co., Mil- 





Double-Spindle Broaching Machine for High Speed Broaching of 


Work of Small and Medium Size 
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[he machine is arranged so that while one 
on the working stroke the other spindle is 
urn. It is pointed out by the makers that 
ngement, coupled with the high speed opera- 
Oilgear principle, has shown that the pro- 
th the new machine is limited by the speed 
rator rather than by the speed of the ma- 






rmal pulling capacity of the machine is 
, and the peak pulling capacity, 12,000 Ib. 
ke is adjustable from 6 in. to 36 in. and the 
djustable from 48 in. to 360 in. per min. As 


Spiral Bevel Gear Cutter Sharpener 


Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., has brought 

, 12-in. automatie wet cutter grinder for sharpen- 
spiral bevel gear cutters. 

this machine power for driving the grinding 

{ table, index, and water pump is supplied by 

eparate motors. 


Grinding is done by the coni- 
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12 In. Automatic Spiral Bevel Cutter Sharpener. 
ore gears per grind and operation of two machines 

by one man are advantages claimed 

\y- ' . . . ° . 

. side of a 14-in. wheel, which is carried on a ball- 

‘)- *aring mounted spindle. Spiral bevel gears transmit 


power to the wheel spindle from a vertical shaft 
‘ving a belt drive from a 3-hp. motor mounted in the 
e of the machine. A %-hp. built-in type motor is 
ed for operating the index and a second %-hp. 
‘-In type motor drives a pump, which is of 12 gal. 
"min. capacity. 
The cutters are rough sharpened by taking 12 
‘ing cuts in quick succession on each blade. Fif- 
seconds’ time is required for this before the index 
verates to place the next blade in position. During 
_ indexing, the table is automatically moved back 
- In. so that each succeeding blade is presented to 
wheel from the same starting position. The index- 
mechanism is of the stop wheel type and turns the 
‘ the correct amount for cutters having both inside 
itside blades or for cutters having either all 
or outside blades. After the rough sharpening, 
itch is shifted to engage a different part of the 
am, so that instead of 12 cuts being taken across 
blade, the cutter passes across and back once, 
ndexes and feeds in approximately 0.001 in. 
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the specifications indicate, the machine is especially 
adapted to high speed broaching of small and medium 


size pieces. It is claimed to be capable of making 
about 500 36-in. strokes per hour or 900 18-in. strokes 
per hour. 

Both hand and foot-pedal control are provided. The 
oil pressure is obtained from an Oilgear type W pump, 
which is an integral part of the machine and which 
may be driven by belt from a lineshaft or belted to 
a motor of required speed and power. The weight of 
the machine is 3000 lb. net, and the floor space oc- 
cupied is 32 x 120 in. 


Grinding on the conical side of the grinding wheel 
gives a line contact which prevents unnecessary burn- 
ing of the blades. Because of the means provided for 
dressing the wheel and also because the feed of the 
work is moderate, fine finish of the work is said to be 
obtained. The line contact principle is the same as 
universally used in sharpening hobs. 

The cutter holder is adapted for three sizes of cut- 
ters, 6, 9, and 12 in., in diameter. It has a cradle base 
for tilting to different angles as required for sharpen- 
ing cutters of different blade angles. By means of 
graduated dials, the table is offset so that together 
with the tilting of the cutter, the exact location is 
obtained for accurate sharpening. 

The advantages looked for in this machine are 
more gears per grind of cutter since there is less 
chance for burning the blades, less waste in grinding 
away of cutting tools, and the possibility of one man 
operating two machines. 


Machine of Profiler Type for Use in Die 
Making and Other Work 


A machine of profiler type but differing from the 
standard profiler in that the spindle is on the end of a 
swinging arm and is free to move over any part of 
the table, has been brought out by the Oliver Instru- 





The Machine Is Intended for Use in Punch, Die and 


ations 
templet 


Pattern Making and in Cam Cutting. 
may be performed either free hand or wit 


ment Co., Adrian, Mich. On this machine the work is 
clamped rigidly and the cutter is guided by hand. The 
cutting is done by end mills, formed cutters or rotary 
files, which are held by means of a spring collet. 

The arrangement of the machine may be noted 
from the illustration. The swinging arm which sup- 
ports the spindle has a limited vertical movement to 
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the cutter to be raised over the work to enter These operations can be performed either free hang o, 

n op the center. A fixed stop is provided on by use of a templet. 
in me that the cutter spindle will always be ver- As a die making machine, it is said remove 
wn. Further vertical adjust- rapidly the surplus metal from the center of the die 

é idapt the machine for various after the slug has been removed by drilling, ang wiy 

thickness f wol ; obtained by means of the sup- finish the die to a few thousandths of the . e It 
will not, it is stated, supplant the filing machine for 

and held rigidly to the work finishing dies since it is not possible to form : mare 

om the swinging arm corner with a rotating cutter and the finish and clear. 


wheel on the front of the machine. 


erses a carriage, through rack 

age supports the vertical ad- 

vhich, in turn, carries the swinging arm 

The od extending from the swinging 
knurled “grip” which is arranged to 

The grip is equipped with a pinion 

en two collars and the pinion is ar- 
ngage in the rack attached to the table as 
When the direction of cut is at right angles 
ment of the arm 1 prevent 1 by 


pull of the cutter then 


hand wheel controlling the traverse of the 

arriage can be attached at either side of the machine 
ui right or left hand operator. The spindle is 
hardens LY equipped with large ball bearings. It 
s claimed that because of the rigid construction of the 


pindle and supporting members and the positive con- 
1, heavy cuts can be taken on the machine. 


Machine Intended for Variety of Work 


The machine is intended for use in making drop- 
forge dies, die-cast dies and bakelite dies; metal pat- 
terns, and can It is also for use in engraving, 
embossing, profiling, either horizontal or vertical, or 
’ mbination of both, stencil cutting and routing. 


Completely Motor-Driven Universal 
Grinding Machine 


A self-contained universal grinding machine in 
eight sizes ranging from 12 x 24 in., to 16 x 72 in., has 
been placed on the market by Cincinnati Grinders, 
Incorporated, Cincinnati. 

In dimensions, as well as in range, the new machine 
is similar to the company’s countershaft-drive type 
universal grinder previously offered, but three motors 
are employed. One motor drives the headstock, another 
the grinding wheel spindle and a third motor drives 
the work table and coolant pump. In addition to the 
motor equipment, the making of work speed changes 
electrically, and the absence of overhead works, fea- 











Three Motors Are Employed, One for the Head- 
stock, Another for the Grinding Wheel and a Third 
for the Work Table and Coolant Pump. The 
rangement of these motors may be sern in rear wis 


at right 


ance can be more easily obtained by means of a ro. 
ciprocating file. Punches can be milled pract 
outline and ready to “shear in,” leaving a round fille: 
where the punch joins the punch pad. Thes 

tions can be done either free hand or by working to a 
templet using a cutter with a pilot and it is possible ; 
increase or decrease the size to a limited exten 
properly proportioning the cutter and pilot. It 
claimed that in the making of drop forge dies, die cast 
dies and bakelite dies, much of the work can be don 
rapidly and accurately. Engraving and embossing . 
a character permitting the use of rotary cutters, either 
straight or formed, can also be rapidly accomplished 
and duplicate parts can be easily produced by means 
of a templet. Profiling, working to a line or to a 
templet, is said to be a simple operation, many pro- 
duction jobs requiring irregular milling or profiling 
being done rapidly by means of a simple jig. Routing 
is also simplified. 

The wide range of work accomplished by the ma- 
chine requires spindle speeds varying from 800 to 8000 
r.p.m. The spindle is equipped with a cone giving 
speeds of 800, 1600 and 2400 r.p.m. and for higher 
speeds a different motor pulley is used. The spindle 
serves an area of approximately 12 x 20 in. The table 
is 22 x 22 in., and is mounted on a pedestal 36 in. from 
the floor. The floor space occupied by the machine is 
2 x 3 ft., and the weight is 375 Ib. 


tures of the machine include sliding gears for chang- 
ing table traverse speeds, sensitive cross-feed and 
centralized control. 

The drive to the headstock is by means of a %-hp. 
600 to 1800 r.p.m. adjustable-speed motor mounted in 
the headstock housing. The drive to the headstock 
plate is by means of a silent chain and worm, a 
sprocket on the motor shaft transmits power by means 
of the silent chain to the sprocket fixed to the worm 
shaft. The worm, in turn, transmits power to the 
worm-wheel to which the drive plate is fastened. The 
worm-wheel is partly submerged in oil and as it re- 
volves carries the lubricant to the worm which drives 
it. Provision for taking up the chain for wear is made 
in endwise adjustment of the motor frame on the head- 
stock housing. The design of this motorized head- 
stock is practically the same as that of the company’s 
plunge cut grinder headstock. The headstock motor !s 
of direct-current type, 230 volts, to assure a Wi 
range of different speeds. 
The drive to the wheel-spindle is through a sing'e- 
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hp. motor, 1700-r.p.m. The connection be- 
motor and the pulley on the wheel spindle 
endless belt which runs over an idler with 
sion to compensate for belt stretch. The 
the speed-change box for the work table 
and to the coolant pump is by means of a 
tant-speed 1150-r.p.m. motor. 
W the headstock motor must invariably be of 
current type, in 230 volts, the other two 
r the wheel spindle and the table and coolant 
be of the d.c. or a.c. For cases where a 


Rivets 


\utomatie control of the time during which the 
tonnage of a riveter remains on a rivet after it 
been driven is the function of the timing valve 





Timing Valve for Determining and Maintaining 
the Proper Dwell to Assure Tight Rivets on 
Various Riveting Jobs 


nere illustrated, which has been brought out by the 
anna Engineering Works, 1765 Elston Avenue, Chi- 
ago. The device is intended to eliminate the human 


element as a factor affecting the quality of rivets 


riven hot in a compression type riveter and therefore 

‘ssure uniformity of the product. 
In driving rivets, particularly of boiler quality, the 
‘ull tonnage of the riveter is maintained on the rivet 
{ter its driven head is formed, until the rivet cools 
ficiently to recover its full cold strength, fill the 
le and grip the plates tightly. The time for ade- 
late cooling under die pressure will vary with the 
ameter and length of the rivet, and each riveting job 
likely, therefore, to require a different timing or 
vell period. This can at least be merely an ap- 
ximation when complete reliance is placed upon 
/perator’s judgment of what constitutes the proper 

ell period. 

it has been found that when the dwell period was 
rm, tight rivets were obtained with a dwell of 
sec. where 15 sec. had formerly been the standard 
lout the timing mechanism. It is claimed that in 
instance the percentage of loose rivets was re- 
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230-volt direct current is not available, the machine 
may be equipped with a small direct-current genera- 
tor, which is mounted at the rear of the machine, and 
is driven direct by a shaft and coupling from the motor 
which serves to drive the table gear box and coolant 
pump. When a generator is supplied, a larger motor 
than that regularly specified is supplied for the driving 
of the table and pump; in this case there is used a 
14%-hp. motor for driving the generator and table and 
pump. The net weight of the machine, with all motors, 
ranges from 5400 to 7560 Ib. 


duced to nil, an increase in production of 50 per cent 
resulted and the cost of cutting out and redriving 
rivets was almost eliminated. 

The timing valve, it will be seen, permits of accu- 
rately determining the dwell period which will insure 
tight rivets for each riveting job and after being set 
the valve assures sufficient dwell upon the rivet. The 
dwell valve operates as follows: The operator depresses 
the valve handle whereupon the rivet die advances on 
the rivet. When each rivet is 50 per cent driven the 
valve goes beyond the control of the operator, -the 
riveter finishes and dwells on the rivet for the prede- 
termined period, at the expiration of which the valve 
reverses automatically returning the riveter mechan- 
ism to its starting position. The valve may be re- 
versed manually as the rivet die is advancing, prior to 
the rivet die striking the rivet. This constitutes an 
important safety feature. The valve may be set or 
adjusted for any duration of dwell from 1 to 60 sec., 
which setting is by direct reading and requires no 
trials. Once set, the valve may be sealed and cannot 
be tampered with without breaking the padlock seal. 
Therefore, riveting operations may be placed on a 
piece work or bonus basis without jeopardizing the 
quality of the work. The valve may be placed at any 
point for convenient operation as it is a self-contained 
unit. 

The timing element is a constant-speed fractional- 
horsepower motor with gear reduction and can be ar- 
ranged for either alternating or direct current of any 
voltage. 


Motor-Driven General Utility Floor 
Grinder 


Rugged construction is a feature stressed in con- 
nection with the motor-driven floor grinder here illus- 
trated, which is being placed on the market by the 
Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





The Spindles Are Mounted in Ball Bear- 
ings Which Run in an Oil Bath 
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Three sizes, taking wheels 12 x 2 in., 16 x 2% in., and 
8 and equipped with motors of 2-, 3-, and 5-hp., 
respectively, are offered. 

The motors ar Ge | Electric squirrel-cage 
type, rated to take an overload of 25 per cent with a 
temperature rise of not over 55 deg. C. Ball bear- 
ings employed for the spindles are conservatively se- 
( espe I speed and load capacities, 

the spindle and locked by in- 

Bea ge housings are sealed to re- 

nd foreign matter, and are of 

suc! ! na ipply 1s maintained for a pe- 
ri “ it attention. A sight level oil cup 
t} al mveniently replenishing the 

Wheel guards are of steel plate, and an ad- 


Horizontal Two-Way Drilling Machine 
for Small Flat Sections 


way machine for drilling small 
been brought out by the Lewis Ma- 
( 03 ( ral Avenue, Cleveland. The ma- 


r use as a production tool and has 
. in diameter. The 
to be drilled can be mounted 
n the ntal table of the machine is an advantage 


, y ‘ ] ry + < 
apa y ( ng nok up ) %s-1N 


dependently driven spindles, 


eing I of} vo-step cone pulleys located 
4 e as shown in the illustration. 
Tr} I 1 travel iiong tne De d with the spindle. A 
ceywal vided on the spindle to permit the latter 


a key attached to the pulley. 
ultaneously by one feed wheel. 


T} actuat a set of bevel gears, the larger of which 
na I C Or nu The bearing for the larger 
gea a stud that is fastened to the bottom of one 

bearing brackets. Mounted on_ the 


r KE a Lne operating end 


and running over an 


er in the pulley bearing bracket at the opposite end 

a chain in which two feed bars form connecting 
These bars, one on each side, are located close 

the bed. The heads are locked to the 

feed bar y means of lugs and set-screws on the heads. 
\ turn of the feed wheel moves each feed head and 


spindle toward the work table at the center of the ma- 





Two-V ay Drillir g Machine with Capacity for Drill- 
ng Holes Up to %& In. in Diameter. Both heads 
are fed simultaneously by the one feed-wheel 


chine The 
one 


feed gears provide a reduction of two to 


The heads travel 15 in. along the bed and there is 
a maximum distance of 40 in. between the ends of the 
spindles. The spindles are fitted with No. 2 Morse 
taper Change in the location of one or both heads 
can be made by loosening the set-screw which locks the 
heads to the feed bar, thus permitting the location of 
the head at any point along the line of travel. The 
machine can be used for single hole as well as 2-way 
drilling. 

The table is approximately 11% in. square and is 
adjustable vertically 4% in., raising its top from 
1% in. above the ways up to the center line 
of the spindle. The distance from the bed to 
the center line of the spindles is 6 in. The table 


is 
raised and lowered 


by rack and pinion and is clamped 
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justable nose piece is provided. They are full, 
able, and the outside plates are hinged to facilitate the 
changing of grinding wheels. A nozzle is provided 
at the rear for connection to an exhaust syst 
The following specifications apply to th« 
and largest machines, respectively: Diamete: pin- 
dle in bearings, 1% in. and 2% in.; diameter of flange 
4 in. and 6 in.; distance between wheels, 20 in. and 
25 in.; size of base of machine at bottom, 17 x 19 jin, 
and 18 x 25 in.; overall length, 29% in. and 37 in. 
and weight, 660 lb. and 1150 lb. The height from th 
floor to the center of the spindle of all machin 
88 in. Automatic starter, overload and underload volt- 
age protection, and push button control are 
the regular equipment. 


in place. The sides of the table are finished for squar- 
ing work. The table can be removed and a special 
fixture mounted on the bed. 


Vest Pocket Speed Indicator 


Light weight and accuracy are features of a vest 
pocket speed indicator placed on the market recently 
by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. Th: 
device, which is made up of only four major parts, 
weighs 1% OZ. 

Readings are taken from one of the two open- 
ings shown in the periphery of the tool, according t 






At Every 100 Revolutions the Steel Plate 
Lifts, as if Breathing. The number of lifts 
plus the reading of the dials gives the r.p.m. 


which direction the numbers rotate. The figures are 
comparatively large to facilitate reading. In using 
the tool the indicator is set at zero, the thumb }5 
placed directly on a small dent in the side of the tool, 
and the rubber point is applied to the center of the 
wheel or shaft the revolutions of which are to be 
determined. At every 100 revolutions the steel plate 
lifts beneath one’s thumb, as if breathing. The num- 
ber of lifts is counted for one minute and the r.p.m. 
in either direction are obtained by adding to the 100 
revolutions the readings in units of five which appear 
in the slot at the top of the tool. When the r.p.m. 
is less than 100, the speed is indicated directly on the 
dial. The tool is designated as the No. 746. 





Less Textile Machinery Made 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 81.— Establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of textile machinery and 
parts reported a total 1925 production of such machin- 
ery (including machinery for bleaching, dyeing, print 
ing, mercerizing, finishing, etc.) to the value of $108,- 
078,182, and of other products (including receipts for 
repair work and contract work) to the value of $13,- 
575,142, making a total of $121,653,324. This is a de- 
crease of 13.5 per cent, as compared with $140,661,358 
in 1928, the last preceding census year, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 





Orders received by the General Electric Co. in the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1926, totaled $327,400,207, an in- 
crease of nearly $25,000,000 over 1925 and surpassing 
any previous year by almost $10,000,000. In the 
quarter just passed orders amounted to $80,406,570. 
compared with $78,636,669 in the same period of 1925. 












California Steel Industries Meet 


Annual Conference of Related Interests at Del Monte 


Urges Development of New Markets for 
Pacific Coast Products 


n of efforts for the development of new markets 
for Pacific Coast iron and steel products; ad- 
Wigginton E. Creed, president Columbia 


P \SSAGE of a resolution calling for a continua- 


Steel | ,rporation and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Franciseo, and Charles F. Abbott, executive direc- 
\merican Institute of Steel Construction, New 


York; the election of Frederick J. Koster, president 
California Barrel Co., San Francisco, as chairman of 
executive committee, and numerous group meetings 

e among the features of the third annual confer- 

nce of the Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of Cali- 

ia, held Jan. 20 to 22 at Del Monte, briefly re- 
rted by telegraph on page 284, THE IRON AGE, Jan. 
27. A large number of representatives of Eastern 
panies attended the conference. The total attend- 
was about 175. Maynard McFie, former presi- 

t W. T. MeFie Supply Co., Los Angeles, and now 

tired from active business, presided. 

More attention was given this year, than at either 
‘ the two previous conferences, to group and commit- 

meetings. Group committees representing the 
mills, structural shops, bar jobbers, general manufac- 
turers and foundries met separately in executive ses- 
sions Jan. 20 for discussions of trade practices within 
the respective groups, and general problems affecting 
the relation of the individual groups to the organiza- 

n as a whole. 

The California Reinforcing Steel Institute held its 
annual conference as a group meeting of the Iron, 
Steel and Allied Industries of California. The bar 
jobbers in their meetings voted to organize a credit 
bureau for the interchange of credit information be- 
tween members. Plans were made also to work for 
standardization of reinforcing bars in regard to size, 
weight, ete. The principle of certified concrete was in- 
lorsed, and it was decided to have a study made of 

sts of all kinds affecting the concrete bar business in 

ifornia. C, Louis Meyer, president Concrete Engi- 
ring Co., Omaha, Neb., and treasurer of the Con- 
teinforcing Steel Institute, Chicago, addressed 
members of the California institute on the work 
lertaken and accomplished by the national organi- 
n during the past year. 


E. L. Soule Heads Reinforcing Institute 


lhe election of officers by the California Reinforc- 
* Steel Institute resulted as follows: E. L. Soule, 
resident E, L. Soule Co., San Francisco, and Charles 
M. Gunn, president Gunn, Carle & Co., San Francisco, 
vere re-elected president and treasurer, respectively. 
J. E. Heber, Truscon Steel Co., Los Angeles, was elected 
e-president. E. L. Soule, Charles M. Gunn and N. E. 
‘awson, American System of Reinforcing, Los An- 
es, were elected directors, and W. S. Wetenhall, 
resident W. S. Wetenhall Co., San Francisco, was ap- 
inted by the chair to fill a vacancy on the board. 
W. Chrouch, San Francisco, was reappointed execu- 
secretary. 
The meeting of the structural steel fabricators’ 
‘mittee was addressed by Charles F. Abbott, execu- 
© director, and Lee H. Miller, chief engineer Ameri- 
ca Institute of Steel Construction. Mr. Abbott and 
‘r. Miller spoke on the work of the national organi- 
‘ion. They were consulted by the committee on a 
Ser of local problems, notably the matter of alleged 
‘air competition of Eastern bidders in the Pacific 
‘ territory. Mr. Abbott was asked to appoint a 
engineer on the Pacific Coast to represent the in- 
te and to cooperate with local fabricators. Mr. 
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Abbott said that an appointment would be made as 
early as possible. 

The general session of the conference was opened 
Jan. 21 by Maynard McFie, chairman, who reviewed 
the organization of the conference and the work that 
has been accomplished during the past two years. He 
thanked the different committees for their cooperation, 
and urged all groups to continue to work with the 
traffic committee for further readjustment of freight 
rates so that Pacific Coast producers and distributers 
will be able to expand their trade territories, particu- 
larly in adjacent Western States. 

Mr. McFie stressed the importance of perpetual 
stock inventories for both producers and distributers. 
More attention, he said, will have to be given to stock- 
keeping in the future, and a more careful check made 
of all expenses. “Expenses will have to be more close- 
ly watched,” he said, “if many firms now in business 
are to continue to exist.” 

Speaking on cooperation between employers and 
employees, Mr. McFie advocated that employers should 
“treat every man decently and fire anyone who can’t 
stand it.” 


Profit Being Squeezed Out of Business 


The first speaker to address the conference after 
the chairman had concluded was Charles F. Abbott, 
who declared that “profit is being squeezed out of busi- 
ness. If you start exchanging confidences with almost 
any business man today,” Mr. Abbott said, “he will tell 
you that his sales are holding up satisfactorily, but 
that his profits are not what they should be. Thou- 
sands of businesses in this country are operating with- 
out making a profit, or at a profit that is so small that 
it is negligible.” 

Mr. Abbott said that he believed one of the main 
reasons for the lack of profits in many enterprises is 
failure to meet new conditions with new methods. In 
this connection he pointed to the trade press. “Most 
business papers,” he said, “are willing to face the facts 
and to admit that business men are being poorly paid 
for the thought, time and effort, not to mention the 
capital that they put into their enterprises.” He urged 
his audience to follow the trade press more closely, and 
to contribute new ideas to it for the general good of all. 


Competition Causing Small Profits 


Speaking on the subject of small profits, Mr. Ab- 
bott said, “I am not posing as an alarmist. Business 
in this country is fundamentally sound. The opportu- 
nities for commercial achievement are greater today 
than they ever were. Business is now on a higher and 
more ethical plane than at any time in history. But 
there is something wrong when it is necessary for the 
average business to operate at a loss and when really 
substantial profits are made only by a few top-notch 
organizations in each industry. 

“What is the remedy for this condition? The best 
way to find a remedy is first to locate the cause of the 
condition. What, then, is the cause? Quite clearly it 
is competition. Why isn’t the corner grocery making 
money? Simply because there are too many other 
grocery stores in the community. There isn’t enough 
grocery business to support all the stores in the field. 
The more efficient type of stores run up enough volume 
to pay their expenses and to make an adequate profit 
on the investment. In the meantime the other grocers 
balance their ledgers in red. 

“And take the hardware dealer. He, too, is suffer- 
ing from competition. His competition does not neces- 
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| sarily come from other hardware stores. Rather does 
come from department stores, five-and-ten-cent 
res, sporting goods dealers, el ctrical appliance deal- 
mail order houses, house to house canvassers, and 
all that other myriad of competitors against which the 
iware merchant is constantly contending. 
“Examine the conditions in any other line that you 
: care t nentio! Take a manufacturing enter- 
‘ lustratio1 Unless the company under 
( the fortunate few that are mak- 
be found that the company we 
eing strangled by competition.” 
Vi Abbott then said that serious as this type of 
) e worst competition nearly always lies 
e industry affected. “It comes from an- 
! naking product or offering a service 
ng sold as a substitute for the product or the 
ervice that you are offering.” He then dwelt on the 
! hment advertising and trade associations 
n the improvement of business conditions. 
Criticizes Purchases of Foreign Steel 
lurning to the subject of the importation of foreign 
eel ne 
The importation of foreign steel, simply to save 
few dollars in the first or initial cost, is a point in 
iestior It is not because of its foreign origin that 
the use of imported steel should be opposed. There are 
onditions which surround its use that are well worth 
considering 
“Amercian structural steel is made to conform to 
‘ertain specifications that are universally used in this 
yuntry. They prescribe its chemical composition and 
mechanical properties which are determined by stand- 
rd physical tests. The uniform quality and depend- 


ot} r% t 
ibility of the 


American product are important factors 
n the building industry. 

“Foreign steel is made to conform to foreign stand- 
ards that are not acceptable to us. When manufac- 
turers abroad do attempt to produce a steel conform- 

i ing to our standards it is a special and unusual under- 
taking which naturally results in a certain lack of uni- 
formity in quality, and resultant undependability in 


servic When this condition confronts us, the source 
of supply is too distant to rectify quickly the errors. 

“It is admitted that a lower price offers certain 
ipparent inducements for the use of foreign steel. 
These inducements, however, are not valid or sound 


) r several reasons other than the element of quality. 
T ' foreign steel in considerable volume will 


turally affect American production in the form of 
i restricted output. A disorganized and disturbed mar- 
} ket will follow.” 


Pacific Coast Steel Industry Growing Slowly 


Wigginton E. Creed, in his address, discussed the 
future of the iron and steel industry on the Pacific 
oast. The future of the mills on the Pacific Coast, 
said, is good, but developments will necessarily be 
s ow. The prosperity of the steel industry in the West 
will depend for many years on the diversity of its 
products. 
pti In each of the past five years, Mr. Creed said, a new 
steel product has been introduced on the Pacific Coast 
by local producers, namely, pig iron, sheets, wire prod- 
ucts, plates and cast iron pipe. 
g on the “increasing difficulty of doing busi- 
profit,” Mr. Creed said that business has 
never been more disorganized in the United States than 
it is today. “Business in America,” he said, “is being 
conducted on a sort of direct primary plan. There is 
; too much opportunism. However, on the other hand, 
a the physical and financial situation is good. It is easy 
to get physical equipment, raw materials and technical 
skill, and it is comparatively easy to get capital for 
development work and legitimate industrial expansion. 
“But there are several factors confronting us which 
should be given serious consideration. In the first 
place, the country is geared to a production beyond the 
capacity of the domestic market to consume. We are 
faced with a high wage scale in an economic cycle of 
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ee 
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falling prices. We are faced by world competition, not 
in steel only, but in other industries as well, and | ven. 
ture to predict that this form of competition wij “4 
crease. American business must see to it that the 
American public receives American products. In order 
to do this there must be an end to a great deal of the 
unintelligent competition that now exists 
American producers and distributers.” 

Mr. Creed condemned the increased cost of paper 
work that business is called upon to perform. He <e. 
verely criticized the excessive call made on business for 
information and statistical data of all kinds, which cap- 
not be prepared without time and study. The Federal) 
and State governments, and all sorts of private agen. 
cies, he said, have enormously increased the cost of do- 
ing business by the demands that they make on private 
companies and public utility corporations for statistics. 


Cweer 


i 


Says Booster Spirit Is Often Overdone 


He also stated his conviction that “there are too 
many organizations with a booster spirit without any 
knowledge of fundamental facts” which cause confu- 
sion and waste. In any city or community, especially 
on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Creed declared, “industry 
should not be encouraged beyond the capacities of the 
market. Let us support and build up what we have 
before we encourage new industry which, in many in- 
stances in the past, have simply duplicated and tripli- 
cated the work that had already been started.” 

Chairmen of the group committees addressed the 
general conference on the work of their respective 
groups. Most of these reports were more or less gen- 
eral in character, as detailed reports will be submitted 
later to the executive committee. 

At the final session Jan. 22 the conference was ad- 
dressed by J. J. Backus, superintendent Department of 
Building and Safety, Los Angeles, who spoke on the 
need of a standard building code for California. Mr. 
Backus outlined the work that has been done toward 
standardization of building codes, and asked for the 
cooperation of the California steel industry for carry- 
ing on the work. A resolution was passed by the con- 
ference thanking Mr. Backus for his address and re- 
ferring his request to the executive committee. 

The principal resolution adopted stated that the 
iron, steel and allied industries represent approximate- 
ly 25 per cent of the payrolls of California, that the 
future development of industry in California to a large 
extent depends on a sound growth of the iron and steel 
industries, and that, as a result of the coordinated work 
of the individual groups making up the conference, 
marketing territory has been broadened in neighboring 
States and greater efficiency in production and distri- 
bution has resulted. It was therefore resolved that 


this coordinated work of the conference should be more 
energetically continued. 


F. J. Koster Heads Executive Committee 


In the election of officers, Frederick J. Koster was 
elected to succeed Maynard McFie as chairman of the 
executive committee; John D. Fenstermacher, vice- 
president Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco, 
was reelected vice-chairman, and Charles S. Knight, 
director industrial department California Development 
Association, San Francisco, was reelected secretary. 

The election of group committee chairmen for 
Northern California resulted as follows: Steel mills, 
C. J. Maas, Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco; merchant 
steel jobbers, H. L. Simon, Foucar, Ray & Simon, San 
Francisco; reinforcing steel jobbers, R. G. Falk, Badt- 
Falk Co., San Francisco: structural shops, Charles 
Spencer, California Steel Co., San Francisco; general 
manufacturers, H. W. Force, California Corrugated 
Culvert Co., Berkeley; foundries, George A. Gunn, Best 
Steel Casting Co., San Francisco. Committee chairmen 
for Southern California are as follows: Steel mills, 
J. D. Fenstermacher, Columbia Steel Corporation, San 
Francisco; merchant steel jobbers, L. C. Scheller, 


Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles; reinfore- 
ing steel jobbers, H. E. Dawson, American System of 
Reinforcing, Los Angeles; structural shops, E. F. Gohl, 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Los Angeles; general manu- 





















_ George J. Kuhrts, Jr., Standard Boiler & 
Works, Los Angeles; foundries, Martin Madsen, 
iron Works, Los Angeles. 


San Francisco Fabricators Adopt One-Bid 
Policy 


san Francisco, Jan. 26.—Following addresses by 
; F, Abbott and Lee H. Miller, executive direc- 
d chief engineer, respectively, American Institute 
f Steel Construction, New York, at the Palace Hotel, 
ere, last night, representatives of practically all 
ictural shops in the San Francisco Bay district 
nted a one-bid policy as the first step toward stabil- 
n of the local fabricating situation. It was agreed 
all of the fabricators at the meeting, which was 
ttended also by representatives of three Eastern mills, 
t hereafter one estimate only will be submitted on 
construction job that comes up for steel bids. 
Heretofore it has been customary to submit several 
; on each job. By adoption of the one-bid policy it 
expected that better economic conditions will be de- 
ped in the local fabricating industry. Paul F. 
Gillespie, sales manager Judson Mfg. Co., presided. 
Mill representatives present included Joseph J. 
[fynan and Arnold Foster, vice-president and Pacific 
Coast sales agent, respectively, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Ek. J. Schneider, contracting manager of bridge and 
structural department United States Steel Products 
Co., and C. P. Hensley, local sales agent Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


Same Problems Solved Elsewhere in United States 


Mr. Abbott, in his address, told the local structural 
men that their problems were not lecal in character. 
Similar conditions have prevailed and have been solved, 
he said, in other parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. He said that this is an era of cooperation, that 
all business organizations are confronted with new 
conditions and that the only way new conditions can 
be solved is by an application of new methods. 

“New and modern methods of construction are be- 
ing developed,” Mr. Abbott said, “and I predict that 
the time is coming when every residence in the United 
States will have structural steel beams. Today there 
are over 5000 dwellings in this country that have struc- 
tural steel frames. Steel frame dwellings can be con- 
structed at a cost of not over 5 to 10 per cent more 
than the cost of wooden frame dwellings. As the pro- 
duction of small steel beams increases the cost of erect- 
ng steel frame dwellings will materially decrease.” 


Advises Caution in Welding Structural Steel 


Mr. Miller advised caution in the use of welding in 
the fabrication and erection of structural steel. He 
sald that a number of tests are being made by engi- 
neers independently and in cooperation with the Amer- 
can Institute of Steel Construction. A committee of 

\merican Society of Civil Engineers, he said, is 
‘so conducting experiments. He stated that the weld- 
ng of structural steel is still in early stages of devel- 
pment, that there exist a number of conflicting theo- 
ies about it which will have to be clarified, and that 
' welding is used indiscriminately by the fabricating 
ncustry, without a thorough study of its possibilities 
nd limitations as a method, there may be serious con- 

iences, 

Mr. Miller stated that he did not wish to be under- 
‘cod as condemning welding. It can be done, he said, 

t there are not as yet enough positive facts about it 

onnection with structural steel to enable anyone 

peak authoritatively. 


(he directors of the Superior Steel Corporation, 
‘'tsburgh, took no action at their meeting held in 
“ittsburgh, Jan. 24, on a dividend due at this time. It 

explained that the unsettled condition of the mar- 

‘or strip steel, its sole product, encouraged a con- 

vation of cash resources and that the recent divi- 
“nds, although they had been paid at quarterly inter- 
were not called quarterly disbursements. 
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INDIA A GOOD MARKET 


United States Participated Well Last Year— 
Supplied 11 Per Cent of Structural Steel 


Imports of steel products by India were much 
larger in 1926 than in 1925, with the exception of rails 
and railroad material. In this field, however, the 
United States furnished 7 per cent of total purchases 
last year, compared with only 4 per cent in 1925. The 
United States also participated in the increase of im- 
ports in agricultural machinery and tools. Although 
1925 was a poor business year with India, imports were 
slightly in excess of 1924. The following table shows 
the tonnage imported in 10 months of 1926, compared 
with the year 1925 and the percentage of the total im- 
ports in 1926, purchased in the United States: 


1926, U.S 


Product 10 months 1925 Per Cent 
ana ale ie 6. Se oth ..« 132,000 71,000 2.00 
Pipes, tubes and fittings... 27,100 16,300 21.00 
Bolts and nuts. vaas Joe 5,800 26.00 
Beams, shapes, etc . 69,700 57,000 11.00 
Screws, wood ere 910 820 62.00° 
Wire nails ; 13,400 6,100 3.00 
Sheets, galv. corr ; 194,000 181,000 1.50+ 
Rails and track material... 61,000 52,000 7.00 





*Ouly 24 per cent of the 1925 total was from the United 
States. 
*Great Britain furnished 96 per cent of the total imports. 


Increasing Business with Latin America 


NILES, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Speaking before the Mahon- 
ing Valley McKinley Club here on Saturday of last 
week, in connection with the birthday anniversary of 
the late President McKinley, whose home was here, 
Director Julius Klein of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, dis- 
cussed “Trade Rivalries in Latin America.” He pointed 
out that American exports to the Southern Republics 
since the prophecy of Mr. McKinley in Buffalo that 
“the period of exclusiveness is past; the extension of 
our commerce is the present problem,” have increased 
from $124,000,000 in 1900 to nearly $900,000,000 in 
1926. Even more significant than this astounding 
seven-fold increase, Mr. Klein said, is the relative pro- 
portion of the total of Latin-America’s overseas pur- 
chases which now come from the United States. 


Construction Cost Back to 1922 Level 


Construction costs declined slightly during 1926, 
reaching the lowest average occupied during any year 
since 1922, according to statistics compiled by the 
Associated General Contractors of America and an- 
nounced recently. The tendency toward lower cost 
levels in force since mid-summer during 1923 continued 
to make itself evident. The decline in the average 
cost of operations last year was largely the result of 
decreases in the prices paid by general contracters for 
basic materials entering into their operations, these 
decreases resulting in a reduction of five points from 
the index figure of 183 established in 1925. The aver- 
age of wages paid by contractors in the principal con- 
struction centers of the United States during 1926 was 
slightly more than the corresponding average regis- 
tered for 1925. 


To Buy Marion Steam Shovel Plant 


An inventory of the assets of the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, has been completed for Blair 
& Co., New York investment banking corporation, 
which has contracted to buy the plant. After reports 
of the appraisal and audit have been filed with Blair 
& Co., negotiations for the transfer of the property 
are expected to be closed. It is stated that all but 
a small part of the company’s stock has been deposited 
in escrow preparatory to its transfer to the New York 
firm. After the sale is consummated, Blair & Co. will 
announce their financing plans, which it is stated will 
include the placing of a stock issue on the market. 
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Foundrymen Prepare for Chicago Con- 
vention in June 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel, located in block 5300, 


Sheridan Road, Chicago, has been selected as the head- 
arters and meeting place of the 1927 convention of 
t Amer Foundrvmen’s Association, June 6 to 9. 
The tentative schedule of meetings is as follows: 
istration and committee 
S 1 apprentice training, 
d Zz sting 
S on non-ferrous 
steel founding and 
~ osts and 
AY ed feature will be breakfast gatherings 


} promote acquaintanceship among the 


f r ( malleable and non-ferrous groups. 
S rangements for reduced railroad rates on all 
ling to Chicago have been made. Round trip 
kets will be sold at one and one-half fare to holders 
ntification certificates secured only through the 

re f tl association. 
\ ember contemplating the presentation of a 
! J equested to communicate at once 
retary, informing him of the nature of the 
{ll manuscripts should be in the committee’s 

Ms: } 1 


American Exchange Papers for Foreign 
Foundry Associations 


\ gemel have been made by the American 
indrymen’s Association for exchange papers to be 
( ted this year at some of the meetings of the 
foundry associations. James T. MacKenzie, 


ef chemist, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
een selected to present the American ex- 
paper at the next annual meeting of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen. Jesse L. Jones, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has prepared the exchange paper for the meet- 
ng of the Association Technique de Fonderie de 
O. W. Potter, of the engineering college, Uni- 
Minnesota, has been selected to write a 
paper for the March meeting of the Association Tech- 
Fonderie de Belgique. 


irgist, 


jue ae 


To Curb Misleading Correspondence 
Schools 


H. A. Wagner, national director and chairman of the 
tional correspondence school committee of the Amer- 

ican Association of Engineers, has issued a statement, 
follows: 

“In view of the fact that our country is overrun 
with correspondence schools that by misleading adver- 
tising and misleading circular matter are robbing 
young America of millions of dollars per year, the 


sey 


COMING MEETINGS 


February 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Feb 14 to 17. Annual 


eting Enginee ring Societies Building, 
oster Bain, 29 West 
Street. Ne ‘ 


New 


Yor} H. F Thirty-ninth 


k, secretary. 


American Ceramic Society, Ine. Feb. 14 to 


ty 


l ting, Hotel Book Cadillac, De- : 
: tr Ross C. Purdy, 2525 North High Street, : 
i ( bus, Ohio, general secretary 
i American Management Association. Feb. 15 g 
: and .1¢ Annual inter meeting, Hotel Pennsyl- : 
vania, New York W. J. Donald, 20 Ves« 


y Street, 
New York, managing director. 
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American Association of Engineers has prepared g jj) 
to curb misleading correspondence schools and this 
bill is now being introduced into the various St 


; : : ate leg- 
islatures and will ultimately be introduced into Cop. 
gress in order to obtain Federal legislatio; this 


subject.” 


American Chemists to Discuss Lime 


The increasing importance of lime in industry has 
awakened the interest of scientific men of the country 
and, as a result, a symposium on lime has been ip- 
cluded in the program of the American Chemica] So- 
ciety for its spring meeting at Richmond, Va., April 
11 to 16. Three half-day sessions will be devoted to 
the technical problems involved in the production and 
use of this material. 

The extent to which lime is used may be gained 
from production and sale figures in 1926. In that year 
lime produced and sold amounted to approximately 
5,000,000 tons with a value of $46,500,000, of which 
about 45 per cent was consumed by the chemical indus- 
tries. These figures do not include the large tonnages 
consumed by those industries which produce their own 
lime, such as alkali manufacturers, the iron and stee] 
industry, carbide producers, sugar refineries, etc. 

A complete set of abstracts will be published by the 
National Lime Association in one volume and will be 
available April 13. J. R. Withrow, head of the de- 
partment of chemical engineering, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is in charge of the symposium and will preside. 


Coming Meetings of Institute of Metals 


At the annual general meeting of the Institute « 
Metals, to be held in London on March 9 and 10, 17 
papers are expected to be submitted. In the evening 
of March 9 the annual dinner will be held at the Tro- 
cadero restaurant. Following the dinner, at which 
there will be a curtailed toast list, a dance will be held, 
which is the first function of the kind to be arranged 
by the institute. 

The annual autumn meeting will be held at Derby 
in September. Arrangements are being made under 
the direction of Sir Henry Fowler, of Derby, who is 
chief mechanical engineer of the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway Co. He has just been appointed a 
vice-president of the institute. 

The past year witnessed a steady growth in the 
membership in spite of Great: Britain’s industrial 
troubles. On Dec. 31, it was 1801, as compared with 
1692 a year previously. If this rate of increase is but 
slightly raised during 1927 the membership should 


reach the 2000 mark before the institute celebrates its 
twentieth anniversary next year. 


Membership of American Foundrymen’s 
Association Passes 2000 


Membership records in the American Foundrymen’s 
Association were broken in 1926 and the 2000 mark 
was passed. New members elected during 1926 were 
501 in number, with 79 dropped by death or resig- 
nation, leaving a net gain of 422. The book member- 
ship on Dec. 31, 1926, was 2176. The largest increase 
was in January with 98 new members. 

During the year, 353 individuals took advantage of 
the provision in the by-laws, effective Jan. 1, whereby 
persons associated with a firm or organization holding 
membership could become members without payment 
of the entrance fee and with dues of only $7.50 a yeat 

The five leading firms in point of membership are 
the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 19; Detroit Steel 
Casting Co., Detroit, 18; Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, 
14; Walworth Co., Kewanee, Ill., 12; and General 
Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 11. 





Wholesale prices in England at the beginning of the 
year were lower than at any time since 1916. The !- 
ex of the (London) Economist on Jati. 1 was 397°, 
based on 2200 as the average of 1913. The highest 
point was reached April 1, 1920, with 8352. 
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American Brass Co. Takes Over Manu- 
facture of Everdur Metal 


\merican Brass Co., 25 Broadway, New York, 

mpleted arrangements with the Du Pont Everdur 

- Wilmington, Del, whereby it will take over the 

ture and sale of Everdur metal, an alloy of 

ilicon and manganese, which was developed by 

: Pont company in its search for a material which 

ombine the tensile strength and elastic limit 

and medium carbon steels with machinability, 

rking qualities and resistance to a large number 

rroding agents. 

[he alloy will be manufactured by the brass com- 

n the form of casting ingots, plates, sheets, rods 

vire and will also be available in the form of wash- 

ers, bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, wire cloth and castings. 

The research work conducted by the Du Pont company 
will be continued by the new owner of the patents. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Observes Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


[he Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, is observing 
ear the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. Es- 
shed to manufacture a machine for cutting coal 
echanically on which new types of chain for power 
transmission were used, the company has widened its 
| to include coal mining machinery of all kinds, 
tric locomotives and elevating, conveying and crush- 
machinery. Early in the plant’s history the chains 
| as drives on its coal cutters were found to work 
ally well on feed rolls, and began to be used for 
bucket elevators, conveyors and drives in several in- 
dustries. Other types of chains and conveyors were 
a natural development, and the early coal cutting ma- 
hine became the forerunner of a complete line of coal 
mining equipment. The small plant of 1877 has grown 
into a modern manufacturing establishment covering 
60 acres. 


Brown Boveri to Give up Steel Fabricating 


The American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 
which took over the plant and other assets of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation at Camden, N. J., will 

continue the fabrication of structural steel and will 

vote its structural shop to the assembling of electric 

comotives and other electrical equipment. The com- 

pany, particularly when it was the New York Ship- 

iilding Corporation, has been a somewhat prominent 

ompetitor for structural steel work in the Philadel- 
and New York districts. 


Malleable Castings Recover Slightly 


Production of malleable castings in December is 
reported from 139 plants by the United States Depart- 
nent of Commerce at 50,017 tons. This compares with 
1,793 tons in November (the smallest month in more 
than two years) and with 65,766 tons in December, 
1925. The highest month of the year was January, 
with 75,658 tons. Shipments have been consistently 
below production in all but one month of 1926. The 
Jecember figure, at 43,766 tons, was the smallest of 
the year. That for March, at 70,193 tons, was the 
argest. 

Total production for the year was given as 728,730 

ns. This represents a drop of more than 1 per cent 

m the 787,582 tons of 1925. Shipments in 1926 
‘geregated 684,582 tons, against 700,782 tons in 1925, 
t resulting drop being more than 2 per cent. Ca- 

y was operated in 1926 at 55.7 per cent, compared 
4.4 per cent in 1925. The increase in percentage 
ted is due to a reduction in the rated capacity, 
n average of 112,943 tons per month in 1925 to 
‘Jl tons per month in 1926. 


American Can Co. will soon be ready to oper- 

‘s new plant at Sacramento, Cal., to its capacity 

0,000 cans per day, in time to take care of the 
is for the 1927 canning season. 
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Bethlehem Earns $7.48 Per Share of Com- 
mon Stock in 1926 


Net earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1926, were $4,481,316, 
equal after preferred dividends to $1.55 on the 1,801,519 
shares of common stock, and making the total net 
earnings for the year $20,246,167, or $7.48 per share 
of common. This compares with $13,858,196, or $5.30 
a share of common, in 1925, and is the best year the 
company has had since its absorption of the Midvale 
and Lackawanna interests. The last quarter earn- 
ings compare with $4,550,978, or $1.57 a share, in the 
quarter ended Oct. 31, and with $4,278,830, or $1.77 
a share, for the corresponding quarter in 1925. The 
corporation declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on its preferred stock, but took no action on 
common dividends. 

Gross sales and earnings for 1926 aggregated $304,- 
361,805, as compared with $273,025,320 in 1925. Un- 
filled orders as of Dec. 31 were valued at $49,912,796, 
compared with $44,553,571 at the end of the previous 
quarter and with $70,566,923 on Dec. 31, 1925. 


Reorganization of Williamsport Wire 
Rope Co. Completed 


Purchase of the interest of the late Joseph Coch- 
ran in the Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., by a group of old employees is announced simul- 
taneously with a new construction program which will 
enlarge greatly the present capacity of the plant. The 
largest of the new buildings planned will be located 
southwest of the present plant and will be 450 ft. long 
and 200 ft. wide. 

Robert Gilmore, associated with the company for 
more than 34 years, is president under the new organ- 
ization. Other officers are Edgar Munson, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Logan Cunningham, vice-president 
and secretary; C. M. Ballard, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. All have been associated with the 
company for a number of years. 


Medals Given for Long Service at 
Bay View Plant 


One hundred ninety-three employees with a record 
of 25 or more years of continuous service in the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., plant of the Illinois Steel Co. were 
guests of honor at a dinner given by the company on 
Jan. 27, celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
organization of the United States Steel Corporation and 
the sixtieth anniversary of the establishment of the lo- 
cal plant. Four of the employees present had completed 
more than 50 years of continuous service and were 
tendered gold medals by T. W. Robinson of Chicago, 
vice-president. One has a record of 54 years of steady 
service, another 53 years, and two, 52 years. Silver 
tokens were presented to the remaining 189 guests of 
honor by John D. Maurer, general superintendent of 
the Milwaukee plant, which is familiarly known as 
the Bay View mills. 


Fewer Steel Workers Active in December 


Reports from 212 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry show a reduction in number of wage 
earners in December, compared with November, 
amounting to 2.3 per cent. This decline was from 
284,533 to 277,885. The amount of one week’s payroll 
dropped from $8,776,621 to $8,637,530, or 1.6 per cent. 

In contrast with this, there was a 1.4 per cent gain 
in employees making foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Numbers went up in 946 establishments from 231,742 
to 235,079. Wages were slightly higher, for the ag- 
gregate payroll for a week advanced from $6,860,523 
to $7,094,884, or 3.4 per cent. Machine tool establish- 
ments showed a reduction of 0.4 per cent in number of 
employees, but an increase of 0.8 per cent in aggregate 


payroll. 
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Steady Uptrend of Bituminous Coal and By-Product Coke 


Shows Coke Gaining at a Great Rate 


yYITUMINOUS 11 production over the past 14 years 
B wn many wide swings up and down. It 
that 1926, when the figures are all collated, 

irpass the present high record, made in 1918. 

With tl sible exception of that year it has shown 
t production ever recorded. The trend line 

coal starts in 1913 at a little less than 


1) tons per month. It enters 1927 at just under 
14,500,000 tons per month. The gain over the period 
of 14 years is about 14% per cent. The annual in- 


n monthly production is about 402,000 tons. 
This gain would have been considerably heavier, but 
for the fact that increasing efficiency in use of fuel and 
nereasing displacement of coal by oil have held it 
, the increased use of bituminous coal 
14 years under survey, if measured on the trend 
is considerably less than what probably has 
been the increase in population over the same period. 
It is estimated that the population of the United States 
it the beginning of 1927 is not far short of 117,000,000, 
ndeed it has not already passed that level. At the 
beginning of 1913 the population of the country was 
pproximately 96,000,000. The gain between these two 
represents about 22 per cent, or half as much 
; the percentage gain in bituminous coal meas- 


ired on our trend line. 
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By-Product Coke 


By-product coke, on the other hand, has shown a 
gain far higher than the gain in population. This has 
been due primarily to the rapid displacement of bee. 
hive coke by by-product coke, because of the greater 
financial return possible from the full operation of the 
by-product process. This displacement has raised the 
by-product proportion, in 14 years, from less than one- 
third to more than three-quarters of the total coke. 

Our trend line at the beginning of 1913 represents 
about 827,000 net tons production of coke per month, 
At the beginning of 1927 the level is about 3,525,000 
tons per month. The increase over the 14-year period 
has been 326 per cent. The annual increase in monthly 
production is about 193,000 tons. 

There has been comparatively little departure of 
the individual years from the trend line level. Except 
for 1921, when there was a large slump, this departure 
has rarely reached 10 per cent. In 1925 and 1926 pro- 
duction has been above the trend line and both years 
have made new high records, displacing the previous 
record, made in 1923. In 1924, also, production was 
heavy, viewed in the light of years preceding 1923. It 
was lower than in that year, however, and was some 
what below our trend line. 


RODUCTION of Bitu- 

minous Coal Is on the 
Upgrade, the Annual In- 
crement in Monthly Pro- 
duction Being About 400,- 
000 Tons. The monthly 
average of the first thre 
years shown is something 
over 37,000,000 tons, 
whereas the past fow 
years have an average 0o/ 

almost 45,000,000 tons 
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In This Issue 


Though business is good, profits are poor, 

ys head of steel fabricators’ institute.— 
Business men are being poorly paid for the 
effort and capital put into their enterprises. 
Competition is squeezing the profits out of 
susiness.—Page 365. 


Finds electricity an ideal heat for drying 
molds.—Unit heaters placed on top of molds 
enable machine tool builder to pour molds 
the same day they are made.—Page 359. 


Presence of a small amount of silicon ma- 
terially improves copper castings.—Relieves 
copper of its unsoundness, eliminates oxygen 
and drives off hydrogen occluded during melt- 
ing.—Page 355. 


Finds that immigration is not well-timed 
with industrial activity—Though extremely 
sensitive to fluctuations in employment con- 
ditions, immigration lags from two months 
to a year.—Page 356. 


Over one million tons of foreign iron and 
steel was bought by American customers 
during 1926.—Highest since 1903. Exports 
were just about double the imports. Export 
gain over 1925 was 11 per cent.—Page 358. 


Germany is said to be dissatisfied with the 
International Raw Steel Cartel——For pro- 
ducing in excess of its quota during the last 
four months of 1926, German mills must 
pay to the Cartel fines totaling about $2,700,- 
000.—Page 401. 


Improper venting ruins more castings than 
any other fault in molding or core-making.— 
Cinder beds, employed to permit free pas- 
sage of gas in making large castings, can be 
used several times if properly protected.— 
Page 347. 


Cheap coal is absolutely essential if En- 
gland is to regain its lost supremacy in 
heavy steel—If British mines can lay down 
their product cheaper at seaboard than any 
other coal in the world at seaboard, England 
again may export heavy steel, rather than 
import it, as at present.—Page 352. 


In the face of increasing world competi- 
tion, producers and distributers should co- 
operate.—Pacific Coast steel manufacturer 
believes that international fight for business 
will increase, and urges that unintelligent 
competition between producers and dis- 
tributers be ended.—Page 366. 


Employment in metal products plants in- 
creased while producers lost—December fig- 
ures show a gain of 1.4 per cent in foundry 
and machine shop workers, and a loss of 2.2 
per cent in iron and steel industry.—Page 
369. 


Bituminous coal output gained 1442 per 
cent in last 14 years.—When figures are all 
collated, they may show that 1926 established 
a new high record.—Page 370. 


Government issues anti-dumping order 
against German pig iron.—All imports since 
appraisements were ordered held up are af- 
fected.—Page 373. 


American shipbuilding industry is in a 
desperate condition.—Many shipyards have 
been shut down, and many more will follow 
unless work is forthcoming. Shipbuilders’ 
association will urge Navy Department and 
Shipping Board to release contracts now un- 
der consideration.—Page 376. 


Pig iron production gained slightly.— 
January daily output is estimated at 100,000 
gross tons, as against 99,712 tons in Decem- 
ber. Number of furnaces in blast Feb. 1 was 
208, a gain of five-—Page 377. 


Unwise for communities to encourage new 
industries beyond market capacities.—Better 
build up present industries than endeavor to 
bring in new ones, unless a genuine market 
demand exists.—Page 366. 


Automotive industry increases its steel de- 
mands.—But buying is being done cau- 
tiously. Production schedules are being en- 
larged, but as yet there are no signs of get- 
ting back to full operation.—Page 387. 
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Diagnosis of Foundry Problems 


oa production of gray iron castings over the past decade and 
more has caused much thought as to causes. Three recent a in 
our columns, written by H. P. Parrock, and another to be published shortly 
have gone after this gray iron problem in an unusual way . 

In December two articles were devoted to an analysis of costs based 
upon differences found under varying conditions of operation These dif- 
ferences, frequently ignored by foundry cost departments lai slieienes to 
have a vital effect upon profits obtained from business at varyin quota- 
tions. In the Jan. 20 issue the use of alloy iron was strongly naaaeaa 
for special castings and a method of obtaining this iron was outlined. In 
the article to come a neutral or “break-even” point is determined where 


the most economical tonnage of the fo oe 
' ‘ undry is produced, wi eat 
+ ' , With utter disre- 
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GERMAN IRON DUMPED 


Treasury Order Retroactive on Pig Iron Imports 
Rolled Products Held Not Liable 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—In two orders made public 
<t Saturday, Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon held (1) that German pig iron is being dumped 
United States and (2) that German rolled steel 
roducts imported into the United States are not sub- 

countervailing duties. 


Pig Iron Is Being Dumped 


the anti-dumping order, finding that “pig iron 

rom Germany is being sold and is likely to be sold in 
e United States at less than its fair value, and that 
ndustry of making pig iron in the United States 

s likely to be injured by reason of the importation of 
ron into the United States from Germany,” the 

ilty will be equal to the difference between the mar- 
value in Germany and the price at which the pig 
was sold into this country. The order not only 
applies to imports from Germany which may now be 
ming into the United States at less than the German 
market price, but it retroacts and affects all imports 
f German pig iron since appraisements were ordered 

























































held up, where such imports have been sold into the 
United States at less than the home market price. 

Some of these appraisements were ordered held up 
as long ago as the late spring of 1926. The order will 
not apply to imports from Germany which have been 
sold at prices equal to or above the German home mar- 
ket value. It is claimed that some of the imports from 
Germany were sold at from $2 to $3 per ton less than 
the German home price. 

The anti-dumping order grew out of a complaint 
by Eastern merchant blast furnace interests. They 
succeeded last year in having the Treasury Department 
issue a countervailing order against imports of pig iron 
from India, by reason of the payment of bounties by 
the Indian Government on the production of steel in- 
gots. Liquidation of entries under this particular order 
is under suspension, awaiting the fixing of counter- 
vailing penalties. The Tariff Commission, also at the 
request of Eastern merchant furnace operators, is 
studying a report of its staff based on a complaint ask- 
ing for an increase of 50 per cent, under the flexible 
tariff section, in the duty of 75c. per gross ton on pig 


Standard Slag Co. Buys Bessemer 
Company 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 1.—An important industrial 
transfer was concluded this week, in the purchase by 
the Standard Slag Co. and allied interests of the Bes- 
semer Limestone & Cement Co., operating a property 
it Bessemer, Pa., with capacity for 1,500,000 bbl. of 
ement per year, in addition to substantial tonnages 
of fluxstone for blast furnaces. This acquisition, to- 
gether with its present holdings, gives the new owners 
ontrol of about 60,000,000 tons of limestone reserves. 

Subsidiaries of the Standard Slag Co. include the 
Buffalo Slag Co., the Maryland Slag Co. and the Fed- 
eral Cement Co. Interests identified in the project with 
the parent company include the owners of blast fur- 
i connection with which it operates slag treat- 
ing plants. 

L. A. Beeghley, president of the Standard Slag Co., 
will become president of a new company to be formed, 
h will operate the cement division. The present 
nagement of the Bessemer company will largely be 
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iron. Should recommendation for the increase be made, 
and acted upon favorably by the President, the duty 
would be increased 37.5c. to $1.125 per ton. 


Steel Bounties Do Not Affect Our Imports 


Secretary Mellon’s order instructing collectors of 
customs not to assess countervailing duties on imports 
of German rolled steel products followed complaints by 
prominent American steel manufacturers that the Ger- 
man Raw Steel Syndicate was paying bounties to con- 
sumers of steel in Germany when the material was in- 
tended for exportation. The German Government in- 
tervened and succeeded in having a German-American 
Commission make an investigation. Meanwhile the 
Treasury Department issued an order suspending liqui- 
dation of entries from Germany which had been or- 
dered for the purpose of assessing countervailing du- 
ties. The commission reached the conclusion that no 
bounties were being paid on rolled steel products for 
export from Germany. It said, however, that rebates 
had been allowed by the Syndicate on rolling mill 
products which were remanufactured for exportation. 

The Treasury order sustained the finding of the 
commission, but held it impracticable to fix counter- 
vailing duties on the remanufactured lines. “The ques- 
tion whether such rebate or allowance constitutes a 
bounty is not entirely free from doubt,” said the or- 
der, “and the report of the commission has shown not 
only that it is impracticable to fix a rate or rates ap- 
plicable to the various types of merchandise, but also 
that the amount of the rebate on finished products is 
so small as to render the imposition of countervailing 
duties in a like amount a negligible factor in affording 
protection to domestic interests.” 

In this order the Treasury makes it clear that it 
does not affect the general inquiry now under way re- 
garding alleged dumping of iron and steel products 
from Germany into the United States. 


A large importer of German pig iron points out 
that the decision of the Treasury Department that Gér- 
man iron has been brought to the United States in vio- 
lation of the anti-dumping act can exercise but little 
effect in the present circumstances. The market on 
German pig iron has been too high to compete with the 
American domestic market for several months, so that 
only a few unimportant tonnages are due to arrive. 


retained, though offices will be moved from the Stam- 
baugh Building, Youngstown, to the City Bank Build- 
ing. F. R. Kanengeiser, who has been vice-president 
and general manager of the Bessemer company, will, 
however, retire from the organization and engage in 
a new industrial enterprise at Youngstown. Mr. 
Kanengeiser has been identified with the company as 
manager for many years and was largely instrumental 
in its success. 


Reversing Mill Bought for Jones & 
Laughlin Seamless Tube Plant 


For its new seamless tube plant at Woodlawn, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has purchased 
through F. H. Crawford & Co., Inc., 50 Church Street, 
New York, the 30-in. 2-high reversing mill which was 
in the plant of the former Cromwell Steel Co., at Lo- 
rain, Ohio. With the mill purchase has been included 
motor-driven transfer tables approximately 500 ft. in 
total length. It is expected that shipment will be 
completed within the next two weeks. 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, KB 4 New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Feb, 17— 
\ctivity in Steel-Consuming Industries; Feb. 24—Position of Iron and Steel Producers; 
Varch 3—General Business Outlook. 
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Steel Trade Trends 

EVELOPMENTS of the past month, or since 
D the turn of the year, make it still clearer 
that earlier formed opinions were correct, that 
a widespread though small drop of a general char- 
acter occurred in steel requirements some three 
months or thereabouts before the end of the old 
year. The advent of a new year brought neither a 
decrease in demand nor a discernible reversal of 
the previous drop. None of the drop should be 
charged to the new year, which has conducted it- 
self, relative to the character of the old year’s 
ending, much as steel years have been doing in 
the recent past. 

If there is disappointment as to “the new 
year,” it is due either to a failure to recognize the 
easing off in conditions that occurred in Septem- 
ber and October or an unwarranted expectation 
that the change in the calendar would somehow 
correct the deficiency. January brought such re- 
covery in orders and specifications and in pro- 
duction, over the November and December rate, 
as should on ordinary grounds be expected. This 
may be considered a seasonal swing and as Spring 
is more closely approached there will presumably 
be more of the same thing. Recognition that the 
real turn occurred in the neighborhood of four 
months ago makes reconciliation with current 
conditions easier, and the increasing activity since 
the first of the year suggests, if it does not prove, 
that the turn that did occur is not of a progres- 
sive or cumulative character. 

In the minds of the trade there is, in fact, 
practical unanimity of opinion that this year will 
be a good one in steel tonnage, but not altogether 
so good as last year. This opinion reflects the 
two points just considered, that there has been a 
little letting down in activity, and that this is 
not progressive. 

The interesting question is where we should 
place the present situation from the longest range 
viewpoint, whether the recent past has been above 
a general normal or the present and nearby fu- 
ture are below a general normal. This is a mat- 
ter that can be studied quantitatively, and with 
particular facility, because the course of affairs 
has divided itself nicely into four-year periods. 
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The past four years have witnessed a steadi- 
ness in demand not usually seen in steel for so 
long a period. The year 1924 was only a moder- 
ately off year despite the deep depression just at 
its middle. Preceding it were the first four post- 
war years. The four immediate pre-war years 
were years of substantial activity, three of them 
making successive new tonnage records. A com- 
parison of these three four-year periods is dis- 
tinctly in point and is made below: 


Average Annual Steel Ingot Production 


Four Years Through Gross Tons Relative 
1913 27,187,095 100.0 
1922 32,092,172 118.0 
1926 42,892,769 157.8 


The comparison would seem to suggest clear- 
ly that the past four years have been distinctly 
above a normal for the period. If it be consid- 
ered a case of full recovery delayed by the war, 
the time for the delay has been allowed. The sec- 
ond four years after the war showed 33.7 per cent 
more tonnage than the first four post-war years. 

The decline in tonnage, however, would not 
according to precedent carry the trade far back 
in point of time. A two or three-year backset 
may easily be sufficient to supply a basis for re- 
covery again. A 10 per cent decrease would put 
this year’s tonnage just a trifle under the aver- 
age of the past four years, and while definite pre- 
dictions are naturally not attempted the figure 


mentioned is perhaps typical of present apprais- 
als. 





LARIFICATION of technical definitions seems 

always in demand. An expanding art and new 
scientific developments, while spelling technical 
advance, bring a tangling of nomenclature along 
with the broadening of the vocabulary. Undoubt- 
edly the advance is checked more or less by inex- 
actness of the meaning of terms. The fact was 
forcibly illustrated in the realm of heat treat 
ment at the session on “normal” and “ab- 
normal” steels at the recent Washington meeting 
of the steel treaters, reviewed in THE IRON AGE 
last week. It is gratifying to note rapid progrTes® 
in the formulation of basic heat treatment defin!- 
tions, the committee, representing three leading 
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ocieties, having recently nearly reached 

‘he common impression which the word 
tabs ' conveys is unfavorable and yet ab- 
lial steel is good steel for many uses. When 
te a thoritatively stated that the addition of 
vanadium to steel under certain conditions 
sroduces an abnormal steel, a wrong and unfair 
‘ pression is broadcast. Applying, as these terms 
ao only to certain case-hardened steels, it is time 
f : new designations for steels that differ so little 
ntrinsi ally and yet are normal for many in- 

rial applications. 


Change Still the Order in Steel 


OW and then the American steel industry is 
N viewed as having reached a stage in which 
hanges will be fewer and of less moment than in 
the formative days of the eighteen-eighties and 
nineties. On the contrary the suggestion of all the 
evolution in selling and operating practice since the 
days of the “Bessemer boys” is that the most 
haracteristic feature of the business is change, 
and that the future will be quite as eventful in 
this respect as the past. 

It is not so long ago that the drive for tonnage 
per se dominated every operation. Manufacturers 
weustomed to the slow and laborious puddling 
process, which would take all out of doors for plants 
to produce our present steel output, were amazed 
at the tonnages a Bessemer plant promised. In the 
early Carnegie days the slogan “Nothing can com- 
pare with high tonnage as a divisor into fixed 
charges” went all along the line. Minute of costs 
had. much less attention than they receive today, 
for it was recognized that by greatly increasing 

itput cost reduction would take care of itself. 
Turning to changes in the selling side of the 
business, it will be recalled that late in the eighteen- 
nineties there arose the practice of mills solicit- 
ng from large users what amounted to “require- 
nent contracts.” The quantity would be set at the 
maximum imaginable, and cancellation or ignor- 
; ing of a large part of the tonnage in a given con- 
tract was not particularly objected to by the mill, 
the real object of the seller having been to secure— 

apparently to give—an option on all the steel 
t ‘he consumer might use in a given period. 

The practice had disadvantages, but it must 

fave had advantages to both parties or it would 
e sot have lasted so long as it did. It is now prac- 
tically past. A new style, once thought imprac- 
ti al, has taken its place, that of definite orders. 
‘he old idea was that the continued negotiating of 
8 ‘cers would be disruptive of the price structure, 
w which could better be maintained by the contract 
The steadiness of steel prices in the past 


g ' years or more furnishes specific proof to the 
t- ntrary. 

X- A very great question years ago, greater than 
AS many realized at the time or than many realize 
t- ‘OW, Was whether steel producers should build up 
b- ‘nes of consumption for their own steel, finishing 
ig ‘‘ Into wares of actual ultimate utility, also whether 
GE ““'ge consumers of steel should undertake to pro- 
ss “ice their steel for themselves. This problem, as 


the general run of the steel making and steel 
‘“Suming trades, has been practically settled in 
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the negative. But while each party sticks to his 
own business there is a deep and intelligent inter- 
est in the business of the other. The steel pro- 
ducer studies the particular needs of the customer 
and the customer finds it necessary to acquaint him- 
self with the limitations of the producer. 

The earlier sellers of steel, bent on tonnage and 
on reduction of cost through tonnage, were not 
hospitable to the idea of suiting a particular ship- 
ment of steel to the special requirements of the 
buyer. The attitude was rather: “This is our kind 
of steel; if it did not perform well in a certain con- 
nection buy more tons of it so as to get the result.” 
The scale of the present-day development of re- 
search departments is testimony to the complete 
reversal of that position. So also is the steep ascent 
of the curve of alloy-steel production in these recent 
years. More and more the increase in output of 
higher quality steel represents the effort of the 
steel manufacturer to cooperate with manufacturing 
consumers of steel in increasing the use and the 
life of the products of the latter. 


The Tin-Less Can 


PLEA for a substitute for tin cans for food 

containers was made at the convention last 
week in Atlantic City of the National Canners’ 
Association. A member of the research labora- 
tory of that organization is authority for the 
statement that cans made of lacquered black plate, 
welded and not soldered, have been found satis- 
factory in several cases. The high prices for tin 
in the year just passed are one cause for the 
agitation. : 

Granting relative scarcity of the metal, only 
about 3742 per cent of the American annual con- 
sumption of tin goes into tin plate. Substitutes 
for tin in other industries presumably could be 
advantageously investigated. Meanwhile the tin 
can has gained for itself a very firm position. 
Not only its assured serviceability in food preser- 
vation but its appeal as an attractive medium fer 
the marketing of products will make replacement 
a difficult undertaking. The tin-less can will un- 
doubtedly have to fight hard to win its way. 


Another Shipbuilding Appeal 


N the decade prior to the entrance of this country 

into the -World War American shipyards turned 
out a maximum of 614,216 gross tons of ships in 
1908 and a minimum of 225,122 gross tons in 1915, 
with other years from 1907 to 1916 averaging 
around 300,000 gross tons. In 1926 the total was 
225,704 gross tons, which was 19 per cent above 
1925 production. Figures compiled by THE IRon 
AGE and published in our issue of Jan. 6 show that 
American steel companies in 1926 sold approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons of plates, shapes and other 
rolled products for ship construction. For the first 
time in more than three years, according to Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the world’s total of mer- 
chant vessels on which construction work was 
under way shows a gain, and the United States 
stands in fourth place among the maritime nations 
in the amount of work in progress at shipyards. 
In this country, however, 24 per cent of the ships 
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if the fabricated parts were to be brought in from 
ther countries having lower wage rates 

We may expect the familiar response fr 
ates of Government purchase of surplus crops 
But some time there may be recognition 
the farm bloc that the handicaps of America: 
owning and shipbuilding are largely of 
ment imposition—to mention only the La 
act. There may come at length also 
appreciation than we find today of what a vigoroy 
shipbuilding industry would be worth to the farme, 
viewed only as a consumer of those supplies wt 
he is so insistent on having the Government 


ff the grain market. 





OW Great Britain struggled to care 
H regular foreign trade in iron and steel], ir 
the face of the prolonged, crippling coal strike, 
is shown graphically in the figures for exports 
and imports now available. As indicated else- 
where in this issue, it exported last year almost 
3,000,000 tons, but while this is the lowest ap- 
nual amount since 1901, save in the strike of 1921 
it had to import 3,750,000 tons to maintain the po- 
sition. The imports were not only a record i 
amount but exceeded exports for the first time 
at least so far as readily obtainable records show 


We therefore wish to call to your attention the 
hat we believe that the headlines of the article pu! 
lished on page 140 of your issue of Jan. 13, relative 

test of French pipe made by the engineering 
hanics section of the Bureau of Standards, may pr 

be misleading. You also published a letter on pag 
214 of your issue of Jan. 20, giving the test result 
which, upon analysis, would perhaps indicate that th 
conclusions given in your article of your issu¢ 

13 were perhaps prejudged. 

May we call your attention to the following fact: 

1. In the tests mentioned, 42 pieces of America 
pipe were tested, in comparison with 6 pieces of Fret 
pipe. We understand that the material for these t 
was supplied by the Consolidated Gas Co., New York 


Jan 


thot +} 


at the test pieces were selected by Frederick 


P. Hone & Co., its inspection engineers. We wish 
make the statement that we do not believe the Cor 
solidated Gas Co. intended to have any such tests mac 
f the results were for public use, because the exper 
ence of B. Nicoll & Co. with that organization extend 
ver a period of many years, and we have never foun 


nvthinge , + +} 


iythineg he greatest fairness in our dealings 


. 


c 


with them. 


We do not reflect upon the method of selection of 
samples by Messrs. Hone & Co.; nevertheless 
were intended that tests be made by the Bureau 
Standards, and the results were to be published, w 
r our principals, were entitled to know under wha‘ 
ditions the samples were to be selected, and further 
led be present at such time as they wer 


‘urthermore, if the results of such tests were to © 
ae I we must inform you that we would hav e 
nsisted that f 


exactly the same number of pieces 

pipe be selected and tested as was the c@* 
with American pipe; or else, and in addition, that th 
samples of the American pipe selected should hav 
been obtained the open market, and that the resu’ 
_ average tests of each set of samples from ‘ 

manutacturer should have been collated and publis® 


© Same time 


in ti 


he month of November, 1924, a prom 
one of the leading gas companies 0! 
risited Pont-a-Mousson factories 
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< request and in his presence, tests were made 
» the pipe manufactured by those factories, the 
the tests, in each case, being selected by 
tensile strength on these pieces showed 
ng: 27,166 lb., 28,588 Ib., 24,335 lb. The de- 
lect t rupture, and the load at rupture, were as 
lowe: 1—Load 2446 Ib., flexure, 0.376 in.; 2—Load 
2 |}. flexure, 0.36 in.; 3—Load 2.512 Ib., flexure, 


In the month of December, 1924, a firm of engi- 

nternational reputation conducted a series of 

Pont-a-Mousson pipe at the factory, and it 

ved practically the same results. We could men- 
er cases of a similar character. 

rhe Bureau of Standards infers that the French 

; cast direct from the blast furnace; but the 

n was not asked of us, or our principals. Had 

such a point been raised with us, we would immediately 

have shown the Bureau of Standards—if they had been 

enough to give us the serial numbers of the pipe 

iestion—the inspection certificates. covering this 

sued by an American firm. 

We wish to state that no pipe has been shipped to 

market and sold under American specifications— 

for either water or gas purposes—that does not carry 

nspection certificate of an American firm, and that 

s not been cast from remelted pig iron in accordance 

th the specifications of both the American Water 
Works Association and the American Gas Association. 

!. Repeated photomicrographic tests on French pipe 
how, in comparison with American pipe, a more homo- 
geneous structure of the former, and this is due to the 

that the French ore used by Pont-a-Mousson 
omes from its own mines and is put through its 
wn blast furnaces, and, consequently, the pig iron is 
ways of the same character, resulting in a more 
even product. 

American manufacturers buy their pig iron from 
many sources and, in their cupola practice, it is neces- 
sary to mix several different grades of pig iron to get 
the analysis required. Naturally, under these condi- 
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tions, the granular structure of the pipe can not be 
of such a uniformity as would apply under the French 
practice at the Pont-a-Mousson blast furnaces and 
foundries. 

These conditions account for the fact that we are 
able to guarantee a much higher tensile strength for 
French cast iron pipe than for the daily run of Ameri- 
can pipe. 

We assume that your publication is willing and 
glad to consider further facts in connection with this 
report of the Bureau of Standards, and if so, we are 
prepared to discuss the matter further. We do feel, 
however, that the headlines carried in your publica- 
tions, under this subject and in the issues above men- 
tioned, may lead to an inaccurate understanding of the 
situation. We request, therefore, that this letter be 
published and, if you feel so inclined, we will submit 
further facts in the future in connection with this dis- 
cussion. 

JOHN J. WHITE, 


President B. Nicoll & Co. 
New York, Jan, 29 


Seeks Information Regarding Robert 
Towers 


To the Editor: Something like 40 to 50 years ago 
a man by the name of Robert Towers was in the iron 
business somewhere in the Eastern States. I do not 
know whether the business was carried under his own 
name or in the name of some company. Some of our 
people here would like to learn of Mr. Towers, who is 
thought to have died a bachelor leaving some money. 
Herrin, Ill. 
JOHN HERRIN, 
Cashier, First National Bank. 
[Robert Tower was a member of the Tower family, 
which owned and operated the Poughkeepsie Iron Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The furnace and plant of the 
company, on the banks of the Hudson River at Pough- 
keepsie, were dismantled about 25 years ago.—Editor.] 
s 


Small Gain in January Iron Output 


Estimated Returns, Collected by Wire, Show Daily Rate Increased 
288 Tons Over December—Net Gain of 5 Furnaces 


ATA gathered by wire on Feb. 1 from companies, 
which in most cases estimated the pig iron pro- 
ction for the last one or two days of the month, 
show that there was a small increase for January over 
lecember. The daily rate for January was 100,000 
fross tons as contrasted with 99,712 tons per day in 
December—a gain of 288 tons per day for January. 
The total estimated output in January was 3,100,- 
“4 tons or 18,944 tons larger than the December pro- 
duction of 3,091,060 tons. 
here were 12 furnaces blown in and 7 blown out, 
4 net gain for the month of 5. In December there was 
net loss of 10 furnaces. There were 208 furnaces 
‘ive on Feb. 1 as compared with 203 on Jan. 1. 
nong the furnaces blown in during January were 
Sheridan furnace in the Lebanon Valley; one 
furnace and the Edgar Thomson furnace of 
‘arnegie Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh district; the 
vart furnace in the Shenango Valley; E furnace 
sethlehem Steel Corporation in Maryland ; No. 
ngo furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the 
eeling district; one Haselton furnace of the Repub- 
| & Steel Co. and the Cherry Valley furnace in 
M: shoal Valley; one furnace of the Inland Steel 
‘1 the Chicago district; No. 3 furnace of the Sloss- 
eld Steel & Iron Co., No. 6 Ensley furnace of the 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and one Wood- 
‘urnace of the Woodward Iron Co. in Alabama. 
ng the furnaces blown out or banked during 
‘“Uary was one furnace of the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
poration in the Buffalo district; B furnace of the 


{ 
th, 


“Sts 


Whe 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Lehigh Valley;- one 
Edgar Thomson furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. ‘in 
the Pittsburgh district; the Sharpsville furnace in 
the Shenango Valley; No. 1 furnace of the Weirton 
Steel Co. in the Wheeling district; No. 2 Hubbard 
furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the 
Mattie furnace in the Mahoning Valley. 

The estimated January: production by districts is 
given in the table. The actual output for January will 
be published in THE IRON Ace, Feb. 10. 
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Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tone 


Ja Dec. Oct. 
(31 daze) (31 days) (30 roo (31 days) 
New York and Mass. 212,656 210,243 218,657 224,631 
Lehigh Valley...... $9,095 $8,182 97,722 89.804 
Schuylkill Valley... 78,609 65,282 64,716 69,221 
Lower Susq. and 
Lebanon Valleys. 48,757 48,537 47,413 36,639 
Pittsburgh —:- ; 654,221 645,592 682,246 728,650 
Shenango Valley. 105,725 96,732 93,466 109,450 
Western Penna.. 97,462 105,996 118,005 134,104 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky. 89,262 88,488 87,659 90,117 
Wheeling district . 130,741 128,077 111,166 109,241 
Mahoning Valley. ¥ 286,549 281,275 316,586 342,437 
entral and North- 
a Sra a oes 4» 0 302,756 321,684 347,547 345,124 
Southern Ohio..... 47,790 42,892 50,757 43,843 
Illinois and Indiana 551,242 557,064 568,312 602,672 


Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Wis., Colo. and 





ed tee 152,000 151,468 150,981 152,615 
Alabama .......... 246,736 252,932 2741604 249,684 
Teanessee.......--. 6.403 6.615 6,870 6,000 

tb isis. 3,100,004 3,091,060 3,236,707 3,334,132 
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Iron and Steel Markets 





Price Dips Effect Fair Bookings 


Result Chiefly in Bars—Buying in Sheets and Strips Insufficient 


to Fix New Basis as 


Yet—Pig Iron Weak— 


January Production Tops December 


vy ‘ , no y +} leading 
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—— £ +o o- snnary an- 
. J Ue ‘ Aik 8 GiliuUai ¥ a 
‘ 7 oat a = thar wn. 
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r na I Decen 

i rollings wer 

22 y YY q high 
ys ‘ ~ oe ‘ eT ng 
fl er effe tive 
kings in steel bars. To 
: ng will follow, the 

k ff tle suggestion one 
Sit Ss ts and 
reased buying that the 
$5 from prices which had 
3 promise now to gives ace to 
week r generall $2 below 

the Ir ] Januar 
O7 t s have been stepped up slightly in the 
gh and Youngstown districts, with plans 
mai! rate through February. December 
mes tl yw period in the dip in produc- 
9 ~ (Jctoper 

pig 11 itput barely exceeded that of 
é re were five more furnaces in 
g I t on Jan. 1. The month’s pro- 
ictio! s 3,100,004 tons, or 100,000 tons a day 


3.091.060 tons in 


December, or 99,- 


é mpar rnaces went in, five of them 
the United States Steel Corporation, and six 

! iding one corporation stack. There 

Wi et gain of two merchant blast furnaces, 

! eing blown in and one going out. Of the 

tal last furnaces, now numbering 

65 X 208 active on Feb. 1. 

Ke npe rules in the pig iron market 

At pl ng centers where prices have receded t 
isually low levels bookings are in fair volume. 
At Cleveland, sales totaled about 25,000 tons for the 
secutive week. Buffalo producers booked 
50,00 In New York and in New England 
r? ~ st Buffalo have become more aggres- 


iron, in many cases, is prompted 


is low rather than by 


eastern Pennsylvania a decline 


the market 


pressing needs. In 


oe A enc 
r 


¢ & att = 
oft s0c. founary 


iron has been accompanied by 


slightly increased sales. Bessemer iron in the Val- 
ley has also receded 50c. a ton, although in that 
; district likewise demand is not active. The market 
at Chicago has undergone no real test since the 


decline of 50c. in foundry and malleable grades a 


: 
' 
: 
' 
. 
: 


week ago, and the scheduled blowing out of a st 
next week will reduce the number of activ 
chant stacks in the district to four out of 10. 


Building demand loomed large in the past week, 
covering awards for more than 52,000 tons of fat 
ricated structural steel. Included was an offic 
building in Philadelphia taking 15,000 tons, a 
vention hall in Atlantic City, N. J., calling for 
12,000 tons and a hospital in Los Angeles, 900 
tons. A bridge over the Hudson River at Pough 
keepsie, N. Y., taking 10,000 tons, and a Detroit 
office building, of 9000 tons, are two notable fresh 
inquiries. 

The automobile trade still is cautiously buying 
Automobile body sheets have not figured in reports 
f sheet weakness, and alloy steel specifications ar 
heavier and prices steady. 


About the last large rail business of the season 
has been closed with the purchase by the Rock 
Island of 26,000 tons, placed with the two Chicag 
rail makers. Orders were taken for 900 freight 
cars and 40 locomotives, and inquiries appeared fo! 
1305 freight cars. The Southern Pacific covered 
for 11,000 tons of tie plates and 30,000 kegs 
spikes and bolts, and the Boston & Maine for 700! 
tons of tie plates. 


Demand for wire and wire products has not 
taken on the proportions usual for the season, and 
competition at the expense of prices now and then 
still obtains. 


Sales of large billets and slabs at $33, Pitts- 
burgh, and prices now obtainable on sheet bars anc 
wire rods show $2 a ton recession in these forms 
of semi-finished steel. Rather than stiffening fin- 
ished steel, they have reacted to its weakness. 


Expectation of a suspension in union coal mines 
on April 1 grows stronger, and western Pennsy!- 
vania now believes it will be of long duration, 
though showing no concern over coal supplies. 


In a market of unusual activity, tin declined t 
64.75¢., New York, for spot Straits metal, the low- 
est since August 18, 1926. Some 3000 tons was 
bought. The high price last year was 72.50c., 0” 
Nov. 


99 


=v. 


Exports in 1926 of American iron and steel 
products amounted to 2,167,048 gross tons. KR: lled 
and finished steel accounted for 1,952,594 tons, °F 
5\2 per cent of last year’s total output. 


THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price fell ‘ 
$19.21, from $19.30 last week and $19.71 at 
opening of the year. One year ago it was $21.79 
The finished steel composite price remains for @ S¢¢ 
ond week at 2.396c. per lb. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Feb. 1, Jan. 25, Jan. 4, Feb, 2, . o5 Ts > 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1927. 1927 1927 1926 Sheets, Nails and Wire, te a0537 aT93" Frou” 
No. 2, fdy., Philadelphia. . $21.76 $22.26 $22.26 $23.76 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cent Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 2.85 2.85 300° 3.20 
N Southern, Cin’ti.... 21.69 21.69 23.69 25.69 m5 on -_ 24, Chi- 
rmingham....... 18.00 18.00 20.00 22.00 ce ist. mill... .... - 300 3.10 3.20 3.30 
indry, Chicago*... 20.50 20.50 21.00 23.00 Beasts Sate ee 2t Ree 8S 8G OEE AE 
del'd eastern Pa... 21.50 21.50 21.50 23.00 cago dist. ‘mill......... $85 3.95 405 4.25 
Valley furnace..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.50 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 20.76 21.26 21.26 22.76 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 20.50 20.50 21.00 23.00 cago dist. mill......... 2.35 2.40 2.50 2.60 
uM ble, Valley .......- 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.65 
se, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.76 19.76 21.76 ae Coes ae 
L. S charcoal, Chicago.... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 mul ss. vost ts se wees 265 2.65 2.70 2.70 
Ferromanganese, furnace..100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 Pe = BF a ail ae a — 
. —~ Re a ee 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.30 3.30 3.35 3.35 
heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed at _ Chi- 
af MMs aden ces 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 cago dist. mill......... 3.35 3.35 3.40 3.40 
ets, Pittsburgh... 38.60 35.00 35.00 35.00 Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
billets, Pittsburgh... 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Old M : 
heet bars, P’gh.... 35.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 aterial, Per Gross Ton: 
¢ billets, P’gh...... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Carwheels, Chicago ...... $15.50 $15.50 $15.00 $17.50 
ets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 41.30 prwmeee, oe -. 16.00 16.00 16.50 17.50 
ae aaa 3 - eavy melting steel, P’gh. 16.50 16.75 17.00 18.00 
, Pittsburgh.... 438.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Phila. 15.00 15.00 15:50 16.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.25 13.50 13.00 14.25 
S rvd. steel, P’gh, Ib. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 15.75 16.00 16.00 17.00 
- cast, er: : 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
Finished Iron and St No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 
ayy a Steel, ; No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go(net) 12.75 12.75 12.00 13.25 
rs, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
bars Chicago. . ae 4s 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
S bars, Pittsburgh..... 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.25 $3.25 $3.75 $10.00 
Steel bars, Chicago. eae? cite 2.10 2.10 2.10 Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.25 4.50 4.50 11.00 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.24 2.24 2.34 2.34 
Tar k plates, Pittsburgh. cs ae 1.90 1.90 1.80 M l Feb. 1, Jan. 25, Jan. 3, Feb. 2, 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 210 210 210 2.10 etals, a MO ae See 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.09 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beams Pittsburgh errr re 1.90 1.90 2.00 1.90 Lake copper, New York... 13.25 13.37% 13.50 14.12% 
eams, Chicago cele ote we 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.87% 13.00 13.00 13.75 
feams, New York........ 2.24 2.24 2.34 2.24 Zine, St. Louis........... 6.57% 6.40 6.97% 8.07% 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.25 250 2.50 Took! Wesel ES en” tae eat. be” 
2 lp St. EMUIB. . occ caces “ = 2 2. 
oT) em ta ead, N TA cde ai : 7.5 7.1 9.25 
> Chee ek Ces Se Sees eee Tin (Straits), New York,, 06.80 65.25 6750 62.00 
iicago district is 61c. per ton. Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 14.50 14.50 13.00 21.50 
export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 
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Pittsburgh 


Steel Output Shows Slight Gain—Semi- 
Finished Steel Weaker—Bessemer 


Iron Declines 
PITTSBI RGH, Feb. 1.— Buying of steel shows fur- 
“r expansion, but it is not of the confident character 
oe id be if there were less uncertainty over prices. 
vate the past week has brought no further decline of 
in prices of finished products and the situa- 
those lines which lately have shown the greatest 
‘s is described as no worse than it had been, 
remains that business is highly competitive 
lyers feel perfectly safe in covering only their 
requirements. The closing week of January 
ne stepping up of steel ingot output, notably in 
ingstown district, and it is now estimated that 
roduction in this and nearby districts is close 
r cent. Actual requirements of the automotive 
and of the railroad car builders are heavier 
) have been, and it would be surprising if, in 
he price declines since the first of the year, 

‘Ss not a little extra buying. 
her factor in steel works operation is the pos- 
nat the union coal mine suspension—now re- 
. certainty since the announced ideas of the 
nd the operators are so far apart—will be of 
nethy duration and that it may cause consider- 
‘roance in the non-union fields. Some of the 





increase in steel output is in preparation for such an 
exigency. 

Semi-finished steel has begun to respond in price 
to the downward tendency in finished steel products. 
Sales of billets and slabs are noted at $33, Pittsburgh, 
for large and $34 for small, while the latter price is 
fairly common in Youngstown on sheet bars. Wire 
rods also show a recession of $2 a ton from what has 
hitherto been regarded as the market. There is still 
a price of 2c. on bars and shapes, but unless a num- 
ber of sizes of bars are specified or the order is other- 
wise unattractive, there are some mills that will take 
as little as a carload at 1.90c. The 2c. price is like- 
wise for very small lots of structural steel. 

Bessemer iron has declined 50c. a ton since a week 
ago, but other grades are nominally quotable at last 
week’s prices. No great interest is being taken in the 
market by consumers, and the test of large tonnage in- 
quiry is yet to be applied to foundry, malleable and 
basic grades. The coke market is weak, with offerings 
moderate but entirely adequate for current require- 
ments. Coal is selling a little better than recently, 
partly because of some demand for stocking, but this 
development has brought about no strengthening of 
prices, which are low in relation to costs. The ten- 
dency is still in the direction of lower wages, one or two 
steel companies having cut to the scale calling for $6 
per day for day labor, effective Feb. 1. 

Pig Iron.—The market shows little life. Two sales 
each of 500 tons of Bessemer iron constitute the largest 
transaction of the week. These sales were made at a 
reduction of 50c. a ton from the recent price, and the 
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market is now quotable at $19, Valley furnace. No 
real test of the market on the other grades has been 
provided by the business offered. Basic is still quoted 
at $18. Valley furnace, and malleable and No. 2 foundry 
at $18.50, but these prices are strictly for single car- 
loads and amount merely to negotiation prices so far 


as important tonnages are concerned. In view of the 
fact that there are seven or eight furnaces in this and 
nearby districts producing iron for market, there is 
the suggestion that more iron must be moving than is 
ymmonly supposed, to make possible the operation of 
any stacks. Investigation, however, discloses 

ron is not moving as rapidly to consumers as it 
being produced, and it is probably closer to facts 
that some furnaces are kept going because ore is more 
readily marketable or convertible into money in the 
form of iron than in its original state. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. has put on a blast furnace in the past 


week, and the one idle Mingo furnace of Carnegie 
Steel ( also was started up last week. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has taken off one, its Hubbard, 


Oh furnace W. P. Snyder & Co. make the January 

erage price of Bessemer iron from Valley furnaces 
$19.283 and of basic $18.25, compared with $19.50 and 
$18.50 respectively in December. 


I he freight for de- 
Pittsburgh district being 


$18.00 

19.00 

18.00 

zf 18.50 
f 18.00 
18.50 


y 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Prices are stady on the commonly used 


business is rather quiet. In view of 

age that important consumers have, it would 
irprising if there were much new business, but 
pecifications against contracts are not heavy. Steel 
works operations are much lower than they were at 
e last year, and consumers of ferromanganese 
| requirement contracts last year entered large 
specifications for January shipment. A few steel com- 
panies that placed specific tonnages last year are still 
drawing against $88 ferromanganese, but others are 
paying $100. There seems to be a ready market for 
those tonnages of spiegeleisen not taken out by con- 


t buyers. 


Semi-Finished Steel_—This market is giving fresh 
lemonstration of the fact that finished steel prices de- 
termine the prices of semi-finished steel rather than the 
reverse. Most makers still call the market $35, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown, on large billets and slabs and $36 
for sheet bars and small billets and slabs, but on actual 
business these prices have been shaded by $2 a ton. A 
like situation exists in wire rods, which have sold at 
$43, base Pittsburgh or Cleveland, against $45; which 
hitherto has been regarded as the market. There has 
been no change in forging quality billets or in skelp. 
Business in semi-finished steel as a whole is a little 
better than it was a month ago, in keeping with the 
increase in finished steel orders, but those orders have 
usually been at the expense of prices and non-integrated 
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companies have been unwilling to shoulder a]) the 
burden of the decline. 

Wire Products.—Local mills disclaim having gon. 
under $2.50, base, per 100 Ib. on bright plain wire o; 
below $3.50, base, on spring wire, but on all other prod. 
ucts, notably nails, the market is irregular and slightly 
weaker than it has been. Business has not developed 
in volume, as it usually does at this time of year, and 
that fact has made for increased competition for oy- 
ders, with the result that the preferential prices, 
amounting to $1 per ton, ordinarily restricted to large 
jobbers, have been given on comparatively smal! orders 
in the effort of the several mills to retain consuming 
connections. There is still business at the full quota- 
tions in the area controlled through freight rates by 
local mills, but the market is quotable at a spread of $1 
a ton on those lines marketed through jobbers. Bright 
plain wire and spring wire are not included, as they are 
sold to manufacturing consumers. If there has been a 
price of $2.45, base, on plain wire, it represents a trans- 
lation of prices of annealed or galvanized wire, on which 
the usual extras for those grades have not been fully 
exacted. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Standard-section rails 
are moving steadily on 1927 contracts, but most of the 
Northern railroads have lengthened out their track- 
laying programs and consequently are not pressing for 
deliveries: There is little urgency in the demand for 
track accessories. Light rails are selling fairly well 
at recent prices. Prices are given on page 381. 


Tubular Goods.—There is some activity in line pipe, 
but in other directions business is quiet, as it usually is 
at this time of year. The Magnolia Petroleum Co. has 
placed with the leading producer 200 miles of 14, 16 and 
18-in. plain-end gas pipe, and the Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., has divided between Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown makers an order for between 5000 and 
6000 tons of 16, 12, 8 and 6%-in. plain-end pipe. The 
year is starting well in line pipe, but except for slightly 
heavier shipments to jobbers for stock, standard and oil 
country pipe still leave much to be desired. Competi- 
tion for business in boiler tubes is again reported sharp. 
Discounts are given on page 381. 


Sheets.—The experience of local makers is that 
prices are no lower than they were a week ago, and 
with some consumers disposed to buy in advance of 
their requirements, there is the natural hope that the 
market has struck a bottom. Some good-sized sales of 
galvanized sheets are noted at 3.75c., base Pittsburgh 
and that is the ruling price, with some business going 
below and above that figure. On blue annealed sheets, 
2.20c., base Pittsburgh, appears to be as low as any 
sales are being made, and 2.25c. and even 2.30c. are re- 
ported on smaller tonnages. The full range on black 
sheets is 2.75c. to 3c., base, with the bulk of the busi- 
ness at 2.80c. to 2.90c. There is little deviation from 
4.15c., base, on automobile body sheets. Mill operations 
are somewhat heavier than they were recently, aver- 
aging slightly above 70 per cent of capacity, with pro- 
duction probably reaching 75 per cent of capacity. 


THE Iron Ace Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Feb. 1, 1927, 2.396c. Per Lb. 


\ ig 2.396% 
th ag 2.453« 
2.439% 

war average 1.689% 


Based on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain 

re pen-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
ts. These products constitute 87 per cent of 

United States output of finished steel 


High Low 
6 2.45 Jat € 2.403c., May 18 
) 60. Jan 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 
5 2.789% Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
2.824 April 24 2.446c¢ Jan. 2 


Pig Iron 
Feb. 1, 1927, $19.21 Per Gross Ton 
One week ago a dpe © es ialay wee $19.30 
Gus month tem 2 SSS See . 19.71 
ne year ago . . eee 21.79 
0-year pre-war average.............++- 16.16 
Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
irnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 
High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, July 15 
1925 22.50, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26 ; 19.21, Nov. > 
1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


Base Per Lb. 

Pittsburgh mills....+++s+e+ 1.90c. to 2.00c 

poh Chic€kO ..--+cceececeeescossecesess 2.10c. 
Del'd Philadelphia ...sse+eeeeeees 2.22c. to 2.32c. 


Del'd New York 


i? . 
Po.b. Cleveland, sizes up to 1-in. rounds, 


sevecesoseneen . -2.24c. to 2.34c, 
r d Cleve lam oocccesse000b5n en 2.09¢. to 2.19¢. 


1.90c. to 2.00c. 


, Birmingham. ......+eescseees 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
"if, Pacific POTTS... seseeeeeeeeeesesesese 2.35c. 
San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
Pittsburgh mills..........+. 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Rail Steel 
b, mill -sedeewelinnnmibied 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
i ee ee 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 
mmon iron, f.o.b. Chicago.........+..+- 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills..... 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
mmon iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
mmon iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 


Base Per Lb. 


Pitteburgh mill... .ccccccvcsesenecese 1.90c. 
Chleeen cocvcnccvevecventcstuarenenm 2.10¢. 
Birmingham .....ssoecvetes 2.05c. to 2.15¢. 

Del’'d Cleveland ..cccccccevcccsccscstceces 2.09¢. 
Del'd Philadelphia ....ccccccccsvcccessvewe 2.22c. 
Del'd New WeiRs ocscccncdesscvcvscaenwene 2.24c. 
£ Pacife POFtS. cccccsccvecesecaseeuees 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 


Base Per Lb. 


Pittsburgh mills............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 

Fab. Colemme 2:4 cvvicnandebtsshecueneeeee 2.10¢. 
Fab. Biemiagheah .cianaur cortese 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Dold GClowslOO 5 ass tuenkae ene ebue 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
Del'd Philadelphia............-06: 2.12c. to 2.22c. 
Del'd Mew FOG: «vibddidestsestbur 2.14c. to 2.24c. 
{, Packie peete.iscnedesccsneadwuens ee 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 


Base Per Lb. 


narrower than 6 in., P’gh, 


gages, 


2.10c. to 2.30c. 


gages, 


narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 


gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh. .2.00c. to 2.10c. 


2.44c. to 2.50c. 


gages, 6 in. and wider, Chicago, 
2.34c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


to 2.40c. 


Base Per Lb. 





ar .b. Pittsburgh mills....... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 

ar » CREIGKIO. «0 0200 cchbenknse uae 2.40c. 

are, Cieveland « v.scagetdncesncteepeeee 2.45c. 

Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill...... *2.55c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills. ....2.80¢. to 3.05c. 
f.o.b. Cleveland mills... ...2.85¢. to 3.10c. 

trips, delivered Chicago.......... 8.15c. to 3.35c. 

*According to size. 


Wire Products 


bers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 


Base Per Keg 


W éséce dy Cae eee $2.60 to $2.65 
a l-in. and longer...... 4.60 to 4.65 
* shorter than l-in..... 4.85 to 4.90 
, ed staples ......seecceeees 3.30 to 3.35 
al EpheD . ..5 05 be chaneeeiiel 3.05 to 3.10 
eG naflt.c. dass cueeue 2.60 to 2.65 
ren Base Per 100 Lb. 
ee 1in wire, No. 9 gage...... $2.45 to $2.50 
Med fence Wife... vccccecccev’ 2.60 to 2.65 
Te ... .sccuveescdeeeeiene 3.50 
+4 » Ne, 9. ..05ms obtain dl 3.05 to 3.10 
; Te, C0lV'E. oc cccccccenunan 3.30 to 3.35 
b Belated... .cspeuuiell 3.05 to 3.10 
— , district mill and delivered Chicago 
minch<°+ Per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
eee ee | Drices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
hak oa $3 a ton higher on production of 
anae’ Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher ; 
Ind., $1 higher, 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


room, Inf. vot, Ce ee 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b, Chicago dist. mill 
. 2.35c. to 2.40c, 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.52c. to 2.62c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.50c. to 2.55c. 


Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 2.80¢. to 2.90¢. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... 3.00c. to 3.10c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... $.12c. to 3.32c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham................. 3.15¢. 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.3.95c. to 4.05c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade.3.80c. to 3.90c. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.70c. to 3.80c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.85c. to 3.95c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 4.07c. to 4.17e. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 4.00c. to 4.05c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.00c. to 3.05c. 
No, 28, f.o.b, Chicago dist. mill........... $.25c. 
Automobile Body Sheets 
Bee. SB, Say Fea bc decucweedieccivs 4.15e. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.30c, 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Box 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Standard éokes, f.o.b. Gary and E]wood, Ind. 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib, coating I.C.$16.20 
Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 


8-lb. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating Lc. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E. 


Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (144% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
CRORD ::. voce cs tee vhad $3.00 to $3.15 
2300 (384%4% Nickel) ............. 4.30 to 4.40 
BECP Ce TD be ctccdcccscces 5.50 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 3.30 to 3.40 
8200 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 4.75 to 5.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 7.00 to 17.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 3.30 to 3.40 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.20to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 8.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
SOUND | sdimine 00 00s cebHeee 3.20 to 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.20to 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.30-— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 8.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1—1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
Meany RGORUME) * s cow sc cccccccccduss 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is lc. per Ib. higher. Yor bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 

*Not S. A. E. specification, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 


Standard, f.o.b. mill..........-.- 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill, .. 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 


mill 
Light 
maill 


Per Gross Ton 


$43.00 
36.00 


34.00 


ETUSUNENNOQNESUALENTARNGTHLOERESEENEESOHQCOO STASELSUOOONNESRRSAETYOALSTESSMLENIOOERSEALEOT HOME env eTes HENNE AEH NTNU 


Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Spikes, % in. and larger..... aE $2.80 to $3.00 

Spikes, in. and smaller......... 2.90 to 3.25 

Spikes, boat and barge............- 3.25 

Track bolts, all sizes... .......-006+ 8.90 to 4.50 

» Se Ra ee rere 2.36 

ETS BED occ dive teveton dcctaséhes 2.76 
Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
a te so kwebe 45 19 to %..+11 +39 
\% to %... 651 254% iM ..eenes 22 
mm cccncee 6 se vena we 28 ll 
Sees Vets 60 48%/1 to 1%.. 30 12 
1 to 8 62 50% 

Lap Weld 
SB . eees cane 55 AS ere: 23 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47 ih «ech ak 26 ll 
7 and 8... 56 43 S 2 Sunce Oe 18 


9 and 10.. 54 41%/7 to 12... 26 11 


ll and 12. 53 40 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


Ocal 3 41 24%1% to %..4+19 +54 
% to %.. 47 80%/% ....... 21 1 
itr. dieghs $3 42%/% ....... 28 «(12 
oo cccees 58 447%) 1 to 1%... 80 14 
1toi%... 60 49 
2to3.... 61 50 


jueeesus 23 9 
2% to 4.. 57 46 2% to 4.. 29 15 
4% to 6.. 56 45 4% to 6.. 28 14 
7H 4... & 39 FT W Sex.." Be 7 
9 and 10.. 45 32 9.06 Bue 2 
ll and 12. 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 21%4%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 to 2% in..... 27 SM, BL cisshes +18 
2% to 2% in 37 1% to 1% in...+ 8 
Sa “ackeceowe 0 2 to 2% im ....—2 
38% to 3™% in 42% | 2% to Me ses ¢ — 7 
4 to 13 in...... 46 8% to 4% in...— 9 

Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tems and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
hh. Sidvecesis 60 Soe. ashes ceeds 45 
1% to 1% in.... 52 3% to 3% in... 47 
a Ses 36 S Pe cccsecceas 50 
2 to 2% in...... $1 4%, Band6éin.. 45 
2% to 2% in... 39 
Hot Rotled 
2 and 24% in.... 34 3% and 3% in.. 50 
2% and 2% in.. 42 SE shite cats ae 53 
OEMs se ctsctves 48 4%, 56and6in.. 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tubes list_and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages hot listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Of List 


Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, base............ 88 
Carbon, 0.320% to 0.40%, Bliss acne conse 60 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on smal! lots are less than the above. 
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582 THE IRON AGE 


* aimost ¢t 
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9 - their forces be 
- r ne ¢ stain an 
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€ t we . 
o T Tr > 
at t ani 
nished Stee jars and Shafting.—J 
, ? “ ) 
' which 
L +h N er ey 
ges released : 
ake some re 
Tr ket is ng 
ry 
Hot-Rolled Flat I d n of 
it s more 
( ‘ + y fi ’ 
b na ‘ + that 
ne terial 
week ag Business has been 
prices, ne makers finding 
ngs t have been close t those for the 
substantially larger than ir 
Cold-Rolled Strips.—Business was materially larger 
t previous month and compared 
ry last year, but the gain has 
<pense of prices and consumers 
ipply at low prices that is going to make 
mmediate stiffening of the market 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Orders for bolts and nuts 


g makers here in fairly good volume. and 


kings generally were ahead of those of the 
However, business has not reached 
that entail much expansion of output. 

ire steady. Rivets are weak, although demand 
active Prices and discounts are given on 

Coke and Coal.—Spot coke is quite plentiful for the 
mand, and prices are weak. No trouble is experi- 
getting standard furnace coke at $3.25 per net 

vens, and the market is not quotable on sales 

iat price, although some producers are ask- 
ré Spot foundry coke is quotable from $4 to 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Base per Lb 


3.00% 
3.006 
bars and small shapes 2 90 
1 ng steel bars 2 9K 
sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or mor 
t < ~ ‘ 
zed sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or 
bundles 4.60 
i annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
. ane ts the 
fi hed shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons 3.60¢ 
Squares and flats 4.10% 
Ha : 3.60 
Sf} t I , 30 
Sr 80c. to 5.2 
Boa 3 
Bolts rack 4 9 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 
Wire, galvanized soft. base per 100 Ib { 
Common wire nails, per keg ; 20 
Cement coated nails, per keg ri 





February 3. 1997 


£450. with $4.25 the ruling price on good brar 
al market reflects a somewhat heavier den 
vith supplies too large to permit a stiffening 
Slack coal is easier because demands are sm 
expectation of a suspension of union coal 
April 1 grows stronger, and it is commonly 
that so far as western Pennsylvania is concer 
suspension will be of long duration, as operators 
listrict generally are disposed to sever all r 


than be tied up to an arrangement that does n 

ze economic conditions. There is not much r: 

ern over this prospect because of the large am: 

n-union coal that is available, and any anxiety +! 
xists is as to whether non-union production 
affected. 

Old Material.—The market is weaker on th: 
works grades and is no more than steady in other 
tions. Dealers who had contracts that were in 
f cancellation gave the market some support re 
through purchases of tonnages in transit, but 
past week there has been little such demand and, v 
onsumer demand also light, prices could not h 
Dealers are now trying to buy heavy melting ste 
$16, but with no great amount of success. Actually, 
$16.25 is about as low as this grade can be bought, 
and there were some sales at $17, on which dealers 
would go to $16.50 to cover. It is impossible t 
recent prices on blast furnace grades, and heavy break- 
able cast is weaker. The February railroad scrap lists 
amount to approximately 65,000 gross tons, with 
Pennsylvania offering 39,705 net tons, the Baltim 
& Ohio 24,820 gross tons, the New York Central 320 
gross tons and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 2000 gross 


steo 


tons. 
We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in t 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburg 
g ra s follows 


Per Gross Ton 











Hea ing stee $15.25 to $16.5 
Scr 14118 . 15.50 to 16.00 
, is 1 size 15.75 to 16.25 
‘ pressed steel .. 15.25to 15.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.25to 14.50 
Railroad nuckles and couplers 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroa ind leaf springs 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

Se eee eee 21.00 to 21.50 

w pi phorus mill plates..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade. . 17.5 18.04 
Low phosphorus punchings 18.50to 19.00 
Ste ir axles — ; 21.50to 22.00 
Cast ir wheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels 18.50 to 19.00 


Machine shoy turnings 


12 
Short shoveling steel turnings... 12.00 to 12.50 
Sheet bar crops 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ... 14.50to 15.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.00to 12.50 
He V breakable cast 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.50to 13.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought. 16.25 to 16.50 


Railroad or automobile malleable 


f 

+ 
~~ 
-! 


.00 to 17.50 





New England Fabricators Organize 


New England steel fabricators, at a meeting on Jan. 
27 formed the Structural Board of Trade of New Eng- 
land, an organization patterned after that of the New 
York fabricators, but in some respects different as to 
its purposes. There are 15 members, and at present 4 
board of five governors directs the affairs of the body 
C. N. Fitts, New England Structural Co., Boston; J. G. 
Andrews, Boston Bridge Works, Inc., Boston; A. 5. 
Miller, Eastern Bridge & Structural Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Ralph Riddle, McClintic-Marshall Co., Boston; 
and A. H. Shillings, Berlin Construction Co., Berlin, 


Conn., are the present members of the board. A chair- 
man has not yet been chosen. 





Niles-Bement-Pond Co. to Distribute 
Boye & Emmes Lathes 


The Boye & Emmes Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of engine lathes, has appointed the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. its exclusive selling agent im 
all parts of the United States except Cleveland an¢ 
Detroit. This arrangement on industrial business 'S 


effective immediately but on railroad business not until 
March 1. 




































































Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


and OVEP...seeees $33.00 to $35.00 
‘-in. to and including 

ee. $34.00 to 36.00 

. 00} Wan we Wena 40.00 

anteed . as ceses seek anenes 45.00 


Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 


BesBCMePr....sscccccecsecss $36.00 


Ores 


rior Ores, 
Lake 


Delivered Lower 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 


ssemer, 51.50% irom.........- $4.55 

i n-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% irom..........20s 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... 4.25 
High } 61.50% IFOM...cccessvcce 4.15 


Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iry Spanish or Algeria. . .9.50c. to 10c. 
Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 

nese ore, washed, 52% manganese, 
m the CameROUh. « ccccccctetseste 40c. to 4lc. 

Manganese ore, Brazilian, African or Indian, 
pein GOGG . on caccudbacdunsk chee chee 40c. to 42c, 

gsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
ncemtxGhes a; 0 cite sv ase eburwel $12.00 to $13.50 
Per Ton 

me ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr2O3, crude, 
Atlantic senboard......ccccccvcess $22.50 
Per Lb. 

85% concentrates of 
oevcansuul 4d) bee kee 50c. to 55c. 


hosphorus, 


Molybdenum ore, 
MoS., delivered 


Per Net Ton 
Connellsville 
16 oe epee Ree $3.25 
Connellsville 
MG wcvcvccddud sds chin me $4.00 to 4.50 
by y- product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
. by-product, New Eng- 
bel’d ..ccncccdeosegus sowbe 18.00 
by-product, Newark or 
y City, delivered. ......ccce 
ndry, Birmingham ........... 
by-product, St. 
e City 


9.59 to 10.77 
5.50 to 6.00 


10.00 


Per Net Ton 


wien co sscecsassecdulaseueae , $1.75 to $2.00 
mine 1.85 to 2.00 
Ming rur as coal, f.o.b. Pa. mines 2.10 to 2.25 
m § f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.25 to 1.35 
as fod W. Pa. mines... . 1.40 to 1.50 


Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 


8 in. x 2 im. and larger.......... $33.00 to $35.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in........ 34.00 to 36.00 


Skelp 
Per Lb. 
SY sRGdites « dc's a «000 hadunionasdsaan 1.90¢. 
TO och csulakeg bu ee cocsmbawl stwanects 1.90¢. 
Ds conn th egdine cue ec déQaisd ss dias ot 1.90¢ 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 
Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


DOE -.ctavacncnaane +s 4c eebinansdsses 100.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

bee, (BR OG. BAG, oo oc date cddcdbebictia $37.00 

Ry a ee ere 36.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 





Bs cchieda ahd $4 0dtdd ote weccescdhitesttn $85.00 

WEE ad oh bb neh de eakietht be aaa Ghan Che 145.00 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Furnace Furnace 

FREES oer: $35.00 /12% ............ $39.00 

SEU Gade sue ceed $7.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Dt <> a6 csneanae ae 1 BSS: whines ewadais $38.00 
BESS sicdccaswede 00 





Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


OB ® inks gras eves $26.50 |10% ............ $32.00 
TE Sa iathtinhs tees EPR TEIS wannsen stone $4.00 
ae divdavenvess 28.50 |12% ............ 36.00 
OOD cane cddcuvete 30.00 

Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
Gad ha Cain Gaane 4c os tbmpeet oba $1.08 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
ered, in Gs «os a stiis* ae0 sendés 11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
ae ere $3.25 to $4.00 
TFerrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads......... $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale 
Tenn., base, per net ton............++-- $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net tom.............+. $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, base.............++ $43.00 to $45.00 


Gerew ato <1... secccccese $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 17.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
Ga ea 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 


base, $43 to $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mimes.............. . $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium flugride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantie port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 


calcium fluoride, not over 244% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 
Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 38.00to 40.00 
New Jersey..... 55.00 to 75.00 
0 ee 40.00 to 43.00 38.00to 40.00 
Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 48.00 38.00to 40.00 
Binehe: .isveass 40.00 to 43.00 35.00to 38.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50to 7.50 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
PROIRED | 6p won 500 0460 tane inetdt sean $40.00 
CGR xc hak bc wiksaswecneclenkehata chins 49.00 
Dirmin@ham ..ccsccsccccccve woe aa bewen 50.00 
Silica clay, per tOM......ee-eees-: $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
GROsREe, Fibv..cccadés cence sh canes tne $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
GRO, FPO. bs cdvcssdcdticecieésectaees 40.00 
Chrome Brick ’ 
Per Net Ton 
Diepeadiaw’ GAG: oa 000d hoe 4 60 vavnedvnveduas $45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Less-than-Carload Lots) 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 


, ine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
its, all sizes, cut threads .60, 10 and 10 
bolts, smaller and shorter. rolled 
ee 50, 10 and 10 
Paci. volts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
I Ag arriage bolts. ....ccccuabeceewen 65 and 10 
WwWkreteetteei 60, 10 and 10 
, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 
y.... stra of 20% for other style heads) 
: olts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
and longer sizes......... 45, 10 and 5 
with hot-pressed nuts..... 50, 10 and 10 
" ith cold-pressed nuts. .... 45, 10 and 5 
‘ nuts, blank and tapped, square 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 
‘ nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. per Ib. off list 
square or hex. nuts, blank or 
occ 0neie onal 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
; 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 


ago and Pittsburgh. 
nt om machine, carriage and lag 
yn " cent more than above for car lots. 
np Jessed and ecold-punched nuts the dis- 
more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 


~ 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 


to but 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


in. and smaller, U. 8. 8..... 80, 10, 10 and 5 

in. and ineen, _ shed sc00 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E......... 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in io ie ae .75, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages............- 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk.............. 80, 10,5 and 2% 
EG WOOD 6 uses pew scdecedsncounuvuvans 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 





(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 
Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S 

$0.44 $0.44 tin --+. $2.36 $2.40 

0.515 0.515 -in.... 3.60 3.60 

0.62 0.66 l-in.... 565 5.80 

0.79 0.90 | 1%-in.... 8.90 8.90 

i 1.01 1.05 |1i4-in.... 12.60 13.10 
-in..... 1.88 1.42 |15$-in.... 18.35 18.35 
a cece 1.70 1.78 (1%-in.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base per 100 Lb. 


Polk. Pittsbarghh 2.2 i<csciccesdece $2.30 to $2.40 
Vat: CORD: 06 6k cccinatancetges 2.60 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Og List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ....... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ......... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and10 
P.o.b. Chicago .......... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60c. 


per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Of List 
Milled Cp SCTEWS.....cccccccccceeeces 80 and 10 

Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 5 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread......... 80 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 

Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 

80, 10 and 10 
Weak anh AWGN enc ividsc cnssccsuaye 80, 10 and & 
See CRED 5 Sccncssiscccbieaseicaiud 70 and & 
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Chicago 


Heavier Specifying by Railroad Car 
Builders—Merchant Stack to Go Out 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—With specifications for plates, 
shapes and bars fully 30 per cent heavier than Jast 
week, ingot production here tends to increase. Close 
to 8000 tons of fresh structural inquiry has come into 
the market, and specifications from fabricators are the 
largest so far this year. Oil tank builders have 
entered orders for 16,000 tons of plates, virtually 
placing all of the outstanding inquiry, although sev- 
eral projects are developing in Oklahoma that will re- 
quire liberal tonnages of tankage material. 

Car builders have taken orders for 115 passenger 
ears, and the Southern Pacific has issued an inquiry 
for 1000 gondola cars. It is reported that 500 of the 
cars recently purchased by the Baltimore & Ohio will 
be built in Western shops. Specifications for car 
material are heavy and account in good measure for 
the large volume of orders sent to mills this week. 
Shipments of finished steel products have expanded a 
trifle, and new buying, which is still at close range and 
made up of numerous small orders, has grown in like 
proportion. The Rock Island has placed its spring 
delivery rail contract, the full tonnage, 26,000 in all, 
having been taken by Chicago producers. 

The cast iron pipe market is active, and Chicago, 
having closed recently for about 3000 tons, is now 
asking for prices on 11,000 tons of large-size pipe. 

The Chicago pig iron market is dull, and no large 
tonnage test has been made of prices. It is reported 
that an Iroquois stack will be blown out next week, 
reducing the number of active merchant blast furnaces 
to four out of 10. Scrap prices, definitely checked in 
their upward swing in the middle of last week, have 
now started to sag. 

Pig Iron.—The market is dull, and No. 2 foundry 
iron is definitely established at $20.50, f.o.b. local fur- 
nace. This is being quoted freely on small tonnages, 
and the indications are that producers would name a 
better price for desirable business. Users in western 
and southern Michigan are more active, one sale of 
2000 tons of malleable being reported and another of 
2000 tons of foundry iron of the 2.75 to 3.25 per cent 
silicon grade. Competition in that territory is keen, 
and Chicago producers are meeting prices quoted from 
the Cleveland and Toledo districts. The trade believes 
that an inquiry for 500 tons of foundry iron at St. 
Paul will be covered by resale foundry iron. Ship- 
ments from local furnaces in January were ahead of 
those in December as a result of orders that were re- 
leased after the turn of the year. January shipments, 
however, were about 10 per cent below the average in 
1926, which was the peak year in pig iron production 
in this district. A revision in operating schedules calls 
for one Iroquois stack to be blown out this coming 
week. Active merchant blast furnaces include two 
Iroquois, one Mayville, one Federal and the Zenith, a 
total of five which will be reduced to four within a 
week. This lower rate of operation does not indicate 
smaller shipments, inasmuch as more iron will be sup- 
plied to the trade by steel works blast furnaces at 
Indiana Harbor. In silvery both inquiries and sales 
are of carlot proportions. Several hundred tons of 
charcoal iron have been purchased at the full schedule. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 


and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 6l1c. per 
ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards 
Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 
to 2.25 ; ; $20.56 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil, 2.25 
to 2.75 21.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.. 20.50 
High phosphorus ’ 0.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag 
ing sil, 1.50, delivered at Chi 
cago +e 27.04 
Southern No, 2 (all rail) 24.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 22.18 
Low ph s., sil 1 to 2 per cent 
copper free 31.50 to $32.50 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 33.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 
per cent 46.79 
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Ferroalloys.—The spiegeleisen situation is tight, 
domestic producers having withdrawn from this mar- 
ket. Inquiry in small lots is more active, and users 
are being quoted $39, New Orleans, for the 19 to 2 
per cent grade of English make. The freight rate to 
Chicago is $7.56. It is reported here that one domestic 
producer of ferromanganese has withdrawn from the 
market. Several small first half contracts have been 
closed at $100, seaboard, or $107.56, delivered at Chi- 
cago. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $107.56 
delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $5 
delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $44.5: 
delivered Chicago. 

Plates.—All told, 115 passenger cars have been 
placed in this market, 70 being for the Missouri Pacific, 
10 for the Santa Fe and 35 for two electric railroads 
operating out of Chicago. Inquiry for railroad equip- 
ment is now smaller than at any time since the first 
of the year, including 2500 miscellaneous freight cars, 
42 passenger cars, material for 500 car superstructures 
and 800 underframes and the necessary plates, shapes 
and bars for 1500 to 2000 cars that will be built in 
railroad shops. Specifications from car builders are 
now reaching mills in good volume and, in part, are 
responsible for the upturn in the rate of ingot produc- 
tion. Much of the tankage business that has been 
pending has been placed, the total being not far from 
16,000 tons. The bulk of this consists of miscellaneous 
orders for delivery to Oklahoma and surrounding oil 
fields. Inquiry for oil tankage material now before 
the trade is light, but reports indicate that several 
projects now under way will come into the market be- 
fore spring construction programs are started. Plate 
specifications from all sources are unsually heavy this 
week, being larger than for any like period in the past 
two years. As a result, plate production in this terri- 
tory stands at 75 to 80 per cent of capacity. Deliv- 
eries on some sizes of plates have extended to three 
or four weeks, but on other sizes shipments can still 
be made promptly. The Chicago price of 2.10c. is 
steady, though competition from the East has cut deep- 
ly into territory that is usually protected by freight 
differentials. In an effort to hold trade, Chicago pro- 
ducers are, in some instances, meeting this competition 
by absorbing differentials that are no longer in their 
favor. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Structural Material—The outstanding fabricating 
award is 2700 tons for a cable plant for the Western 
Electric Co., Hawthorne, Ill.» Government objections 
to a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., have been set aside and the contract for 
fabrication, calling for 4400 tons of steel, has been 
awarded to the American Bridge Co. The Paschen 
office building at Chicago will take 3000 tons, and fresh 
inquiry in smaller lots in and near Chicago totals not 
less than 3000 tons. With the exception of two or three 
large contracts, January awards have been in small 
volume, but inquiry carried over into February gives 
promise that building construction, particularly of the 
type which calls for the use of steel, will grow heavier 
as the winter advances. Competition for current busi- 
ness is keen and bids on fabricated steel give no signs 
of strengthening. Several large projects have devel- 
oped in the West. A smelter in Arizona calls for 2500 
tons, and a bridge in Idaho will take 1000 tons. Speci- 
fications for structural material this week are the heav- 
iest in over a year. A fair share comes from struc- 
tural shops, but the bulk of the, tonnage has been re- 
leased by car builders. The Chicago price for plain 
material is 2.10c., but Eastern producers are frequent- 
ly meeting that price in Chicago and, are taking advan- 
tage in competitive territory of the $4 spread between 
Chicago and Pittsburgh prices. \ 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 
Ib. base, Chicago. 


Bars.—Demand for mild steel bars has expanded 
mill operations to 80 per cent of capacity. Require- 
ments of the general manufacturing trade have in- 
creased slightly, and railroad car builders have sent !” 
liberal specifications. Forging companies, particularly 
those furnishing parts to the automotive industry, @r¢ 
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arranging heavier schedules for February. 
come improvement is noted in the operations of agri- 
~yitural machinery plants, especially those that have 
ae +s for the manufacture of tractors. Over- 
» of cotton, with resulting low prices, has led 


activ ely 


departme! 


producti 

suv to believe that crops in the South will be more 
‘iversified next year and that Southern planters will 
». in the market this spring for a large amount of 
agricultural machinery. Forward contracting in soft 


eel bars is making headway, but in the main the 
“verage user prefers to buy close to actual require- 
ments. Rolling schedules are well filled, and rolls are 
be ing changed less frequently. On some sizes delivery 
-an be made promptly, but it is not unusual to find that 
orders must be placed at least three or four weeks in 
advance. Chicago quotations on mild steel bars are 
steady at 2.10ec. Demand for iron bars is inactive. 
Specifications for alloy steel bars are heavier, and 
prices are steady. Production in this district is close 
to 80 per cent of capacity. Orders for rail steel bars 
are larger and more numerous. After a slow start this 
vear, specifications in the final week of January were 
equal to those of a year ago. The greatest improve- 
ment among consumers is shown by the bed industry, 
but barn equipment makers are also becoming more 
active. Shipments of fence posts are not vp to the 
expectations of the trade. Severe winter weather, with 
the promise of a late spring, are believed by some to 
be the factors that are holding back the demand. Con- 
tracts are being signed at 1.90c., Chicago, and small 
tonnages for prompt delivery are being taken at 2c. 
Both Chicago Heights rail steel bar mills are operating 
double turn. 
The prices per lb. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c. 


base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago ; 
rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c. base, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies—The Rock Island has 
purchased 26,000 tons of standard-section rails, 23,000 
tons going to the Illinois Steel Co., and 3000 tons to the 
Inland Steel Co. Actual inquiry is light at the mo- 
ment, but it is estimated in some quarters that about 
20,000 tons of rails is still to come into this market 
from miscellaneous sources, including small railroads, 
traction companies and frog and switch makers. The 
Southern Pacific has placed 11,000 tons of tie plates, 
and 30,000 kegs of spikes and bolts, and the Boston & 
Maine has closed for 7000 tons of tie plates. Inquiry 
for track accessories totals about 12,000 tons. One 
rail mill in this district is operating on a full schedule 
and the other at 82 per cent of capacity. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
ght rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 
Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
Its with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 


be 


iS Cast Iron Pipe.—Chicago will open bids Feb. 10 on 
‘1,000 tons of 24, 36, 42 and 48-in. pipe. On the whole, 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes...........- 3.10c. 
Mild steel BOEB.'..oss0ccsdune chosaeaetan 3.00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel... .. 2.30c. to 2.75¢c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 
Rounds and hexagons............... 3.60c. 
; Flats am@ mGNOME. «sss ce sole ankee 4.10c. 
Hoopes ....cs0usseunUeeutsseeteeeee 4.15¢. 
Bands ....cescctdenuseeennesa denne 3.65c. 
=e 24 black sheets.............. 3.05c. to 3.15c. 
* 10 blue annealed sheets...... 2.40c. to 2.45c. 
‘o. 24 galvanized sheets......... 3.90c. to 4.00c. 
Standard railroad spikes..............-. 3.55c. 
rack bolts ..:«cckusbbssensueas meee 4.55c. 
STuctural s§vedy- vovctvecs caketedesees 3.50c. 
Boller rivety 24%: «sss bades eae cutaneeuke 3.70c. 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine boltm: ..< «<< ésadeddeneneeee 50 and 5 
Carriage bolt. . ».s.0ss.chueounak ba eeeeneee 47 


0ach OF Ag SCTOWS. ..sccescecssonsses 55 and 
pressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank, 

Hints 3.25¢. off per Ib. 

‘Ot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 


N 3.75¢. off per Ib. 
as black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
~ mmon wire nails, base per keg.......... 3.05 

ent coated nails, base per keg......... 3.05 


(oe MvpRneRneNETENRDENYN 
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inquiry is heavy, and makers, having rounded out their 
books, are now looking for better prices. In addition 
to the requirements of large municipalities, there is a 
steady demand from small users and public utilities. 
Chicago has placed 2900 tons of various sizes, the 6-in. 
going to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. at $35.50, 
base Birmingham, and the 8 and 12-in. to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and the Glamor- 
gan Pipe & Foundry Co. at $37, base Birmingham. The 
freight rate to Chicago is $8.20. Flint, Mich., awarded 
2000 tons of 6 to 16-in., Classes B and C, to James B. 
Clow & Sons at $34.31, base Birmingham, or $42.95 
delivered. The United States company has taken 100 
tons of pipe and fittings for Rockford, Ill, and a por- 
tion of the tonnage asked by St. Paul, Minn. Fresh in- 
quiries include 1800 tons of 6 to 24-in. pipe for Min- 
neapolis, a year’s supply of 6 to 10-in. for Conneaut, 
Ohio, and 1700 tons of 6 to 16-in. pipe and 25 tons of 
fittings for Pontiac, Mich. 


We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: ater pipe, 4-in., $47.70 to $49.20; 6-in. and 
oe $43.70 to $45.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 


Sheets.—Prices of black and galvanized sheets are 
weaker, minimum quotations in Chicago being 3.05c. 
and 3.90c. respectively. The demand for blue annealed 
sheets is fairly steady, with prices ranging from 2.40c. 
to 2.45c., Chicago. On the whole, new buying is light 
and at short range, and since production has been held 
steady, mill books have been reduced so that rollings 
are not scheduled more than 10 days in advance. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill at 3.05c. to 

3.15c. for No. 24 black; 2.40c. to 2.45c. for No. 10 

blue annealed; 3.90c. to 4c. for No. 24 galvanized. 

Delivered prices at other Western points are equal to 

the freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which are 


5c. per 100 lb. lower than the Chicago delivered 
prices. 


Reinforcing Bars.—This market is unusually dull. 
Contracts for 100 tons each or over are few in number, 
and the aggregate of smaller awards is not so heavy 
as earlier in the month. Fresh inquiry is also drag- 
ging, and there is more evidence that building pro- 
moters are having difficulty in financing some of the 
large projects. A club building requiring 1300 tons, 
a theater calling for 500 tons, and 1000 tons for two 
apartment hotels have been before the trade for some 
time. A filtration plant at Waukegan, Ill, and an 
addition to the Cook County, IIL, jail, requiring to- 
gether about 1200 tons, are active and may be placed 
this week. With the bulk of old quotations out of the 
way, dealers are holding prices for billet steel rein- 
forcing bars out of Chicago warehouses at 2.30c. per 
lb. as the minimum and at 2.75c. on lots of 10 tons and 
less. Recent contracts and new projects are shown 
on page 395. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications from the 
manufacturing trade are heavier, due in some measure 
to greater activity in the automotive industry. New 
buying, particularly by the jobbing trade, is in larger 
volume. Large rivets, at $2.60, base, per 100 Ib., lack 
strength. : 


Old Material—Less activity is shown in this mar- 
ket, and the upward tendency in prices has been 
checked. Sales are few in number, being limited large- 
ly to such tonnage as appears on track from day to 
day. Dealers hesitate to put scrap on the ground, and 
the urge to sell it as it comes out is a factor that, 
some believe, will eventually bring lower prices. Users 
are offering $13.50 to $13.75 per gross ton for heavy 
melting steel, and dealers’ trades are less active in 
this grade at $13.65 per gross ton. A small lot of cast 
iron carwheels was taken at $15.75 per gross ton, de- 
livered. A moderate demand for low phosphorus grades 
is coming from steel foundries, but scrap used by gray 
iron melters is very quiet. Reports that a large steel 
producer would come into the market for a round ton- 
nage of heavy melting steel appear to be without foun- 
dation. The production of borings has been low during 
the past month and a half, and the supply does not 
appear to be in proportion to the demand. The Penn- 


(Concluded on Page 397) 
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New York 


Further Shading in Pig Iron—Steel Buy- 
ing for Buildings and Railroads 


vy Y With increased selling pres- 
, ‘ lume of business 
It evident, however, that 

1use they regard prices as 

ressing need for addi- 


present weakness in this 
rressive solicita- 


more agg 
company furnaces following 
! bookings, Buffa furnaces appear 
nimum of $18, furnace, for foundry 
rh silicot differentia are sometimes 
| located east Buffalo, however, 
ness in some nstance at prices that 
than $18. base Buffalo. This has 
: ue in the New England States, 
n has been unusually keen. Sales by 
luring the past week t tal d about 15,000 
( ratively few large individual tonnages 
iroth Brothe1 Port Chester, N. Y., 
1000 tons of foundry for early ship- 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora 
50 tons of No. 1X for its Buffalo 
[he New York Air Brake Co. is in the market 
iry and 1000 tons of malleable for 
Y., works In New England the 
W hit Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has 


foundry. Another New England 
iiring for 2000 tons of foundry for early 


as 
\ l re i Yew 
S i f I 
reig - ren 
Buf I \ 
ito $ 
oe o 
2.06 
a « 
94.52 
q 
t : «1.04 


Finished Steel.—The only notable increases in steel 


buying in January were for structural steel buildings 
and railroad cars and locomotives. Otherwise the 
month did not bring the improvement that had been 


ked for, and the opening of February leaves the steel 
de in this district still in doubt as to where any 
ed increase in volume is coming from. Although 

view obtains in some quarters that the worst of the 
veak price situation is over, weakness seems to be 
more accentuated in certain lines, notably in sheets and 
ind cold-rolled strip steel. Prices have come out 

in this district and in New England in the past week 
vhich formerly were noted principally in the Cleveland 
ind Youngstown districts. Blue annealed sheets are 
the weakest product, largely on account of the com- 
petition of makers of strip sheets, and prices have 
ranged from 2.05c. to 2.20c., Pittsburgh, although 2.05c. 
has been given in only a few instances. Sales at 2.10c. 
ind 2.15¢c., however, are more common. Prices on black 
sheets range from 2.80c. to 2.90c., Pittsburgh, the lat- 
ter figure representing the top of the market on car- 
vad lots or more. Sales are reported as low as 2.75c. 
Galvanized sheets have been sold at 3.70c. and 3.75c.., 
Pittsburgh, with 3.65c. having been quoted where com- 
petition was unusually keen. The usual differential of 
$2 or more a ton between wide and narrow hot-rolled 
strips is being rather generally disregarded, and ths 
market ranges down to 2c., Pittsburgh, with practically 
no established price. Cold-rolled strip has reached a 
inimum of 2.80c., Pittsburgh, with some mills willing 
») disregard the differentials on small tonnages. Some 
f the steel bar mills show a disposition not to 


; 


pass 
along the 1.90c. quotation tosmall buyers, who in sev- 
eral instances have met with refusal when requesting 
alteration of the price in their:contracts. However. 
on the more desirable tonnages 1.90c., Pittsburgh, has 


become fairly common Structural shapes may | 


e 
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bought in lots of 1000 tons or more at prices 
as 1.80c., Pittsburgh, with 1.90c. easily obtaina}). 
the smaller tonnages. Prices on fabricated strictyra! 
steel continue at low levels. Some producers w 
products still are asking 2.50c., Pittsburgh, : 
wire and 2.65c. for nails, but concessions of $1) 


are being offered by others on attractive lots. Qy a 
tions on spring wire, however, are said to be h« rm- 
ly at 3.50c. per lb., Pittsburgh. 
We quote mill shipments, New York «d 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.24c. to 2.34c. p. 

plates, 2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.14c. to 2.24 

iron, 2.24c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There is still little muni in- 
quiry for cast iron gas and water pipe, but private 
business is becoming more active. A recent inguiry 


by a privately owned company for about 2000 tons of 
i-in., 6-in. and 8-in. pipe is reported to have brought 
out a price from a Northern maker that was equivalent 
to about $36 per ton, Birmingham. On the whole. how- 


ever, the market is firmer, particularly on the smaller 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 





Base p 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.34 
Soft steel bars and small shapes......... 3.24 
IPO BRED 2 occ cvineseunee «tees cas 3.24 
Iron bars, Swedisn charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25: 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons............. 4.00 
Peate and Sques fs 6 tb a.0 cas boa we cs 4.50 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard... 5.75 
REOQOUS ccaveteve nese ne eens 4.494 
DRMGB 2 ove ves ovébccemeunhe Shae bee 3.99c 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89c. 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)....... 5.80c 
Standard tool ebeel. s.cck0e00 eben saraee 12.00c 
Wire, black SmROREOE, 5 e050 ceccaescneme 4.50 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15« 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger........ 3.30c 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and 
OPE ovc can céebeakeee eee. 3.65¢ 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases... 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............. 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread............ 30 and 10 
COACH SCTOWS 2c cccackute shbsathoeate 40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft 
Lap welded steel, 2-in............... $17.33 
SORMNCRS GUNG, Fa... secs > a baeee es 20.24 
Charcoal trom, 3-€8...3i. + sde bw evdeeabeve 25.00 
Charcoal irom, 4-48. <c0«ssndé eee 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Black Galv. 
%-in. butt. +0 bewee A eee 46 29 
oem. WHEE. «0b vieye ek eee 51 37 
o-im, Bett. ... vibecevunieuwes 53 39 
2%)-6-in. IAD. ..+s'>s «cane 48 35 
4 and $-in. 100... cae<ctnenee 44 17 
ik and 13-in: IAD... wiccseeewee 37 12 
Wrought Iron 
S6-in. Butt. «0+ cs weiemerbane 4 +19 
%-in. butt +06 0s ake ae 11 
A-h36-im. Dutt...0.eneses tee 14 + 6 
oe ee re ren & 5 +14 
Soa, TD. . «ome bale deme 11 + 6 
é-hS-im. BAD. os ccesuuh ene 3 +16 


Tin Plate (14 @ 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 


Coke, 100 Ib. base box......... $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box A AAA 
IG penctéeescnbeas cee $9.70 $12.10 
IX occccesecs oeesnennn 12.00 14.25 
IR, oo cce ccd cece oe 13.90 16.00 
Terne Plate (14 2 20 in.) 
IC—20-Ib. coating. .......«seces $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-Ib. comting....ssaseucee 12.00 to 13.00 
It 80-1. COMTI... sccuuneeane 13.75 to 14.25 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 
Per Li 
Nos S i Pere rrr ee ee 4.15« 
NO, 22 ........0..ss0n0sesne ie enenann 4.30 
INO. BE. . «00 0’ «0:0 «:nce.0.6:0 incense 4.35¢ 
N OD ccccveccectee 64606 6 oe 4.45% 
Ni BF nace cccccvccccedietn oe 4.60% 
No. 30 ... 2.2.50 000s 00s mains eee 4.85: 
Sheets, Galvaniced 
Per Lb 
N B sw eeess annie eeu eieineeee 4.50, to 4.75 
NO, 1G... 0c cs se nbs 66 ae 4.60c. to 4.85: 
BUG. BB... 1 000 5 so acbe bisig a rnin 4.75 
WO: BO ..... 2008669600055 en ee 4.90c 
NO. 32 ......cceseucedneneeen 4.95 
No see ceweeetemah so BSS 
Ne 6 eeeenwé oe cacas fone aoe 
No, 28° + 00+ 0 oscieteisiaiely alana 
INO. BO... uc sc'c 2 0 ce wes di ean ee 6.00¢ 
“No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 100 Ib 
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» city of New York opened bids today on 
tracts involving a few hundred tons of water 
‘on opened bids the second time today on the 
f pipe, on which B. Nicoll & Co., New York, 
ng a Continental maker, were low bidders at 

opening. 
quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
earload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
to $50.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.60 to $55.60; 
:60 to $65.60; with $5 additional for Class 

i gas pipe. 

‘.inforeing Bars.—The Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 
low bidder on a contract to supply 1035 tons 
round rail steel reinforcing bars for Govern- 

-o on the Panama Canal. The bids call for de- 
+ either Christobal or Balboa within the next 
0 days, and the company’s figure was 1.99%¢., 
ved, for the base sizes with appropriate extras for 
maller sizes. The Bethlehem Steel Co.’s bid was 
and the United States Steel Products Co. fig- 
na base of 2.11%c. The Fireproof Products Co. 
rnishing 700 tons of bars for an industrial plant 

Brooklyn, and the McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken 

tons on a job for the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. The 

State office building at Albany on which the Seglin 

Construction Co., Buffalo, is the general contractor, 

require 800 tons of concrete bars. The number of 

s under estimate in this territory is still growing, 

t few sizable tonnages are being let. The following 

hedule of prices is apparently being maintained: 
Mill prices Oh billet steel reinforcing bars are: 
lc. per Ib. base, Pittsburgh, on lots of less than 
) tons and 2c., base, on large lots. Reinforcing 

ars out of New York warehouse are quoted at 3.15c. 
ib., delivered at job, and out of Youngstown 

warehouse, at 2.50c., Youngstown, or 2.87%c., de- 

ivered New York. 

Old Material—The downward movement of prices 
on all grades continues, apparently with plenty of ma- 
terial available. No. 1 heavy melting steel is being 
purchased at $15 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and a few brokers are offering only $14.50 per 
ton, delivered. A consumer in Bethlehem, Pa., has 
made a standard reduction of 50c. per ton on shipments 
of T-rails that measure more than 4 ft. A reduction of 
$1 per ton has been exacted for some time on girder 
rails found to be oversize so that cutting is necessary. 
Borings and turnings are lower, with brokers offering 
sll per ton, delivered, to a consumer in Bethlehem. 
Yard steel is being purchased at $12 to $13 per ton, 
delivered, the price depending upon whether the deliv- 
ery is Pottsville, Harrisburg or Phoenixville, Pa. 
Most other grades are off 25c. to 50c. per ton in brokers’ 
offering prices. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $8.50 to $9.00 


Heavy melting steel (railroad or 
equivalent) .wcacecsiccescuus 11.50to 12.35 


Ralls for rolling. .occcccacdeumes 12.25to 12.75 
Steel Car: OBB. o060kecemnieenee 17.50 to 18.00 
[rom CRUIMMENs «ave cacdneedh ane 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Forge Ore .ccitvckes cee oes 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 12.00to 13.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 8.75 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 12.50 to 13.00 


Machine shop turnings.......... 8.25to 8.75 


Mixed borings and turnings..... 8.25 to 8.75 
Irén and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

_ hot under 2 ft. long).......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron carwheels............. 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
re quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $15.06 to $15.50 
No 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
_ing materials, etc.), cupola size 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiator, cast boil- 


OTR, CB} 600 cscuse thu 12.50to 13.00 
Warehouse Business.—Purchasing from stock is in- 
ing slightly, but orders are still confined to small 
Prices are generally unchanged, and there is 
inclination to shade. Recently efforts have been 
to bring all sellers of No. 16 gage and heavier 
nized sheets to a basis of 5.35c. per Ib. on these 
cut the market continues to range from 4.60c. 
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per lb. for No. 16 gage, based on 5.10c. per Ib. base, to 
4.85c. per lb., based on 5.35c. per lb. base. 


Coke.—Purchasing of both standard foundry and 
furnace coke is moderate, and prices generally are un- 
changed. Except on distress tonnages for spot ship- 
ment, sales are being made with provision for giving 
the benefit of expected wage reductions to the buyer. 
Standard foundry coke ranges from $4.25 to $4.75 per 
net ton, Connellsville, and standard furnace from $3.25 
to $3.50 per ton, Connellsville. Delivered prices of 
foundry coke are: To northern New Jersey, $8.28 to 
$9.28; New York or Brooklyn, $9.04 to $10.04; Newark 
or Jersey City, N. J., $8.16 to $9.16. By-product 
foundry coke is quoted at $9.59 to $10.77 per net ton, 
delivered Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 





Cleveland 


More Orders for Bars and Plates—Motor 
Car Builders Still Cautious 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 1.—Mills are getting a larger 
number of orders for steel bars, plates and sheets, and 
many want quick shipments. Some of the leading pro- 
ducers entered a larger tonnage in this territory in 
January than in corresponding month last year, but 
not so much as in December. There has been a mod- 
erate increase in the demand for steel from the auto- 
motive industry in the Michigan territory, but motor 
car builders are buying rather cautiously for their 
early requirements. While the output of automobiles 
is increasing, the industry is not yet showing signs of 
getting back to its full production schedules. It is 
evidently the policy of some of the leading motor car 
builders not to manufacture cars in excess of sales to 
dealers. 

Steel bar consumers in this territory are showing 
hesitation about buying ahead because of the local 
price situation. While 2c., Cleveland, is the common 
local quotation on steel bars, the round-lot price is 
1.90c., Cleveland, and there are unconfirmed reports of 
a price of 1.80c. on attractive business. Outside mills 
quote steel bars at 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, and are 
taking considerable small-lot business at the higher 
price. Shops fabricating plates are figuring on con- 
siderable work, and inquiries for plates have improved. 
These include one for 300 tons for stills and other oil 
refinery work. The plate market is firm at 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh. Structural material ranges from 1.90c. to 
2c., Pittsburgh. There is little inquiry in the building 
field. The Canadian National Railways are figuring 
with American shops for 35 locomotives and, it is 
understood, will place 50 locomotives with Canadian 
shops. 


‘ Pig Iron —Sales are holding to recent volume and 
more interest is being shown in second quarter con- 
tracts, although some cohsumers are inclined to buy 
only for immediate requirements. Some business was 
placed during the week by Detroit automobile foun- 
dries. Virtually no orders have come from this source 
for several weeks, as considerable iron had been car- 
ried over from the last quarter. The market con- 
tinues extremely competitive, and Cleveland producers 
with théir present prices appear to dominate the price 
situation in Ohio, western Indiana and Michigan. While 
the ruling local quotation for outside shipment on 
foundry and malleable iron is $18, furnace, this is 
either being shaded to a $17.50 base or the 50c. silicon 











Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 





TRENT mee eo eR 





Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c. 
BBE otenh DAES, « «c.0de ond thaseente dette. 2S 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons....... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares.......... 4.40c. 
Blecnn G86 BORG. ooo oot oes ods hv idee 3.45c. 
BED. BO WORE GGOs a 0 bc 0 ott pe vtiane dee 3.65c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.15c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets...........i...: 4.50c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.......2.+. $3.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib......... 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg. ....... 3.00 
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differential is being waived for shipment to some com- 
petitive points. Some business was placed during the 
week by Columbus, Ohio, foundries. This went to € leve- 
land furnaces. We note the sale of two lots of 200 
to 300 tons each in Akron at $18, Cleveland, or $1 
a ton lower than the delivered price of Valley iron at 
£18.50. furnace. Valley producers appear to be holding 
closely to $18.50, although one sale is reported at 
$18.25. For Cleveland delivery the market is un- 
changed at $19, furnace. There is no change from the 
recent price of $19.50, furnace, in Michigan. There is 
a fair amount of activity in low phosphorus iron, a 
local interest selling several lots during the week at 
the usual price of $28, furnace. A northern Ohio 
melter has purchased 300 tons of Southern foundry 
yn at $18, Birmingham. Business is picking up with 
ome of the malleable foundries, and this is resulting in 
tter inquiry for malleable iron. 


r 


Quotations below are per gross ton and except 
bas and low phosphorus iron, are delivered 
nd, ir iding a 50c. switching charge for local 


O} silvery nd Southern iron prices are 
ed on a $3 freight rate from Jackson and $6 
| nghan 

Valley furnace $18.50 
No. 2 fd 2 to 2.25 19.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 24.00 
Malleable 19.50 
silvery 8 per cent 31.50 
Standard low phos., Valiey furn 28.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—While the market on sheet 
nominally $36, Cleveland or Youngstown, some 


of the consumers are getting shipments at $34, mill, 
which is regarded as fairly representative of the mar- 
ket 


Sheets.—Orders are coming more freely from the 
Detroit automobile industry, which is buying only for 
ly requirements. Sales in this territory are rather 
light, and most buyers want quick shipments. Ex- 
tremely low prices on blue annealed sheets are not so 
prevalent as a week or two ago, although 2.10c., Ohio 

ll, is still being quoted and reports indicate that 2c., 
Pittsburgh, is a more common quotation. Quotations 
as low as 2.75c., Valley, are reported on black sheets, 
although a Cleveland barrel manufacturer during the 
week placed a round lot at 2.80c., Pittsburgh. (n 
galvanized sheets 3.75c., Ohio mill, is commonly quoted 
Automobile body sheets are firm. 





Strip Steel—Wide hot-rolled strip steel is still very 
weak. While 2c., Pittsburgh, is the common quotation, 
good lots will evidently bring out lower prices. 01 
narrow strip °.°0c. is the ruling quotation. Cold 
rolled strip is generally quoted at 3c., Cleveland, but 
mills are shading that for attractive business and par 
ticularly in the Chicago territory, where they have 
local mill competition. Tube stock has further de 
clined to 2.75c., Cleveland. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The market is soft, although no 
orders were placed during the week of sufficient size 
to test prices. The H. K. Ferguson Co. has taken a 
general contract for a plant for the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cleveland, requiring 650 tons. Rail steel 
bars have settled down to 1.75c., mill, but that might 
be shaded. Local mills quote new billet steel bars at 
1.90c. to 2¢., Cleveland. 

Warehouse Business.—The leading local sheet job- 
ber has reduced warehouse prices $3 a ton on black and 
galvanized sheets and $2 a ton on blue annealed sheets. 
Warehouse prices on sheets had been irregular for 


some time. Warehouse business is fairly good except 
on sheets. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Orders for bolts and nuts 
from some of the motor car builders improved mate- 
rially during the week. Consequently makers are in 
a better position than for several weeks. Rivets are 
in fair demand, and small users are specifying against 
$2.60 contracts, but the market is weak for good lots. 


Coke——The demand for foundry coke is light, and 
most consumers are under contract. Prices are un- 
changed at $4.50 to $5.50, ovens, for standard Con- 
nellsville foundry coke for prompt shipment. There is 
some activity in foundry heating coke, which is selling 
at $3 to $3.50, ovens. The price of $7, ovens, on Ash- 
land by-product foundry coke has been reestablished 
for February. 


February 3. 1927 


Alloy Steel.—The increased buying activity 


ae ad shown 
by the automotive industry is being reflected in better 
demand for alloy steel from the makers of motor ear 


parts. Orders for 2000 tons of various grades were 
placed by shops in this territory during the week. 1500 
tons coming from two shops making forgings for Hud. 
son cars. Prices are holding to the quoted schedule. 

Old Material—A Cleveland mill bought 5000 tons 
of heavy melting steel during the week at approxi. 
mately the same price that it paid for that grade jp 
December, and this sale has given the local market a 
little firmer tone, although prices in some of the ad. 
joining districts are reported weak. Dealers are pay- 
ing $14.75 to $15 for heavy melting steel to fill the 
Cleveland orders, an advance of about 25c. a ton, and 
they are asking around $15.50 from consumers. Prices 
on compressed sheet steel and No. 2 railroad wrought 
have advanced 25c. to 50c. a ton. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad will close Feb. 3 on a list of about 2500 
tons. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ 
yards in Cleveland: 


Heavy melting steel No. 1....... $14.50 to $15 00 
Heavy melting steel No. 2....... 14.00 to 14.50 
eg eee 16.25to 16 50 
Railis under 8 ft... 2s cw c sess t'ste 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and ; 
GlaD CRODG 20 cc cecseseéetuseess 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast on DOTUNIE. 6 sno 0 disised 11.50 to 11.7! 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9 25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.50 to 11.7: 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 13.75 to 14.2: 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 14.50 to 14.75 
Railroad malleable ..........-. 17.00 to 17.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel axle tUrMIMNSB...cccccesere 12.50 to 13.00 
Me. 2 GME. 4056 e cack ebae ee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Bio. 1. DEO. 0:0 0 ne ee cane 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 2 DORE, occ0onnsbesccwe 11.50 to 11.75 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and u 
WO ao bos 02.0 ca Wes ddecnaenne 12.00to 12.50 
Railroad grate bars...........+-. 12.00 to 12.50 
RPP 12.00 to 12.50 
Pipes and flues. ....sscccsessose 10.00 to 10.50 





Philadelphia 


Foundry Pig Iron Declines 50c.—Large 
Structural Jobs Placed 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1.—A drop of 50c. a ton on 
foundry iron, accompanied by slightly increased buy- 
ing, largely for second quarter, is the principal devel- 
opment in the pig iron market. In steel there is no 
marked change. The volume of business is not increas- 
ing materially, and aside from three structural jobs 
totaling about 32,000 tons, taken by shops in this dis- 
trict, and the release of some orders by the: Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad against its first quarter requirements, 
there has been no buying of outstanding importance. 
The steel price situation remains somewhat chaotic, 








Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb. 
Tank steel plates, -in. and 

MOREOCT i. .ccke be cen % seeseeeee 2.80c. to $.00c. 
Tank steel plates, 7y-in........+. 3.00c, to 3.20c. 
Structural shapes .....ssceccses 2.65c. to 3.00c 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 

iron bars (except bands)...... 2.90c. to 3.20c 
Round-eGige fifo ...cicsvobesiwhe 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 

1% x lle OR. os-cacactsenneeee 3.5 0c. 
Bonne -otee steel, planished...... 4.30¢. 
teinforcing steel bars, square. 

twisted and deformed........ ; 3.00c 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 

MORAGONS 2... ss0006bnnun oe 4.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, squares and 

flats 4a etree $ le os oo wee aw ame 4.50c. 
Meal hoops ..... +. sssesnauee 4.00c. to 4.25¢. 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to -in., 

inclusive .ci<.<é 7 7a eon te ... 8.75c. to 8.90c. 
ere weal .ss.chantiees bane 5.00c. 
No 24 Binck: Sheet. so. ccces teen 4.35c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.50. 
te 24 ealventans ee 5.30c. 
Jiamond pattern floor plates— 

Ah ith: . os ceca . op eka 5.30c. 
TUR. a cpar cage taken 5.50c 
ON esc dc bush daca ate 3.20c 
aa are ee 8.50c. 
Swedish fron bars......... oceeea 6.60c 


OMOEA TENNENT es SAREE «A 


















onal - in sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip steel 
eel iral shapes. 

Pic Iron.—Sales of foundry iron have been made at 

_for the base grade, and in a few instances 

e figured back to slightly less than $21 where 

: rate to destination was against the furnace 

sale. Some furnaces are still quoting 

There has been a moderate improvement in 

e, but most of the buying has been for sec- 

ter, as the larger consumers are well covered 

; quarter. Among the week’s sales was 1000 

Ressemer iron to a nearby forging plant and 

f low phosphorus iron to the same company. 

mpany which was a recent purchaser of basic 

reased its order with one furnace by a few 

t} tons, the delivered price being $21.50. The 

American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, is in the 

market for 1000 tons of foundry iron for second 


following quotations are, with the exception 
hose on low phosphorus iron, for ae at 
ielphia and include freight rates varying fr 
$1.63 per ome ton: 
t. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


rrr et Re ee $21.76 to $22.26 
st. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.26to 22.76 
t Pa. Ma. Si. ss scene een 22.76 to 23.26 
delivered eastern Pa...... 21.50 to 22.00 
ra ft PD 300 0484end eens 21.50 to 22.00 
Malle able ecceececeeeeseeseesesd 22.50 to 23.00 
ndard low phos. (f.o.b. New 
YX rk State furnace).......... 25.00 
( 2r bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 
arn nace) veo emma « aeeeGaly alas 25.00 to 26.00 
Vi rginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
pwns e seas 45045 eee 26.17 to 26.67 


Vv) irginia No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 26.67to 27.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 


Ferromanganese.—With one producer out of the 
market, the other Eastern producer of ferromanganese 
ontinues to make small sales at $100, seaboard. 

Billets —Nominal quotations are $35, Pittsburgh, for 
rerolling billets and $40 for forging billets, with con- 
cessions occasionally being given on special heats. 

Plates.—Although plate orders are in about the 
same volume as in recent weeks, the mills are seldom 
able to make up schedules for more than a week, so 
marked is the tendency among buyers to order material 
only as they have urgent need for it and then request- 
ing almost immediate shipment. Quotations remain at 

0c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Shapes.—The general run of fabricated 
steel awards is not large, but in the past week three 
fairly large tonnages were placed with fabricating 
shops of this district. The American Bridge Co. will 
fabricate 15,000 tons for the building to be erected on 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, by the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Co. and also 12,000 tons for a municipal 
onvention hall at Atlantic City. The Phoenix Bridge 
Co. has received an order for 4700 tons for New Jersey 
State Highway Commission work in Jersey City, N. J. 
Un plain material, quotations of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
have now become quite common, with 2c. applying on 
small orders. There are mills, however, which are 

‘king even small lots at 1.90c. On the larger ton- 

ages the price is governed by several factors: the 
cality into which the material is going, the size and 
character of the rolling and the competition among 
fabric ators. In such cases 1.80c., Pittsburgh, has been 
oted, with strong indications that even lower prices 
nave been given in special circumstances. January 
brought a fair increase in the volume of business. 
Steel Bars—Not all bar mills are quoting 1.90c., 
ttsburgh, to small users, but this price has become 
re common in the past week even on lots which 
rdinarily do not command the utmost price considera- 
The decline from 2c. has not brought out an 
reased volume of business, buyers showing some 
esitation in placing orders at 1.90c. 


Sheets.—Sellers predict that the decline in sheet 
rices has run its course. Some of the mills which 
ve made the lowest prices are said to be less in- 
ned to repeat these quotations in view of the fact 

‘ the competition for orders has carried the market 

xtremes that probably had not been expected. The 
ation may furnish its own corrective. Practically 
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all of the business recently taken has been for specific 
delivery, mills having usually declined to protect buy- 
ers beyond 30 days. Usual quotations are 2.20c. to 
2.25c., Pittsburgh, on blue annealed; 3.75c. on gal- 
vanized, and 2.80c. to 2.90c. on black, but even these 
prices have not always been observed on the more 
desirable lots. 


Imports.—Last week’s imports included 1676 tons 
of pig iron from Germany and 589 tons of structural 
shapes from Belgium. The order of the United States 
Treasury Department applying the dumping duty on 
German pig iron is expected to have an almost imme- 
diate effect in reducing the shipments from that coun- 
try, which in December amounted to more than 16,000 
tons at the port of Philadelphia alone. Had the dump- 
ing duty been in effect in that month the amount added 
to the cost of the iron would have been in some cases 
$4 or $5 a ton. 

Old Material.—Sales of 15,000 to 20,000 tons of 
heavy melting steel to Eastern mills have been made 
in the past week at $15 and $15.50, delivered. A fairly 
large tonnage of blast furnace borings and turnings 
was also sold to a steel company at $11, delivered. A 
buyer of bundled sheets and machine shop turnings 
for open-hearth furnace use has reduced its offers to 
$12, delivered. Scrap is coming out freely on con- 


tracts. 
We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $15.00 to $15.50 
DD Di .ccansebbaevecaacees 15.00to 15.50 
Steel rails for rolling........... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

SE A es 5 6906495 6cabae 20.00 to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.00to 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast iron carwheels............. 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 


Wee. © TOD Be ode ceweccesecs 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.00to 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 


Wane SEPMMOEED «cccchcsccuses 11.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WD Hrvraeeewns ot vasktuedten 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

Se Se ckubaanneeesanev ans 12.50 to 13.00 


= axle turnings (or equiva- 
Rs ane cuedbnniia dun tah sane 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast. borings — steel works and 


 ) eer y+ 13.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00to 15.50 
i, 1 an aa ade ae Sod wae se 64 One 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

SED iwtis Gueqeedvcus@ténwe 16.00 
Railroad grate bars............. 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 12.50to 13.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
CREE Sein Use cvediévacnciah 20.00to 21.00 
EG hoo so oneudase we ..««++ 23.00to 24.00 


Shenango Furnace Co. Buys Ingot Mold 
Business 


PrTTsBuRGH, Feb. 1—W. P. Snyder, Jr., president 
Shenango Furnace Co., announced today that his com- 
pany had acquired control of the Penn Mold & Mfg. 
Co., Dover, Ohio, for many years engaged in the manu- 
facture of ingot molds and general castings. Harry S. 
Bradley, president of the Penn company, will continue 
in that capacity to care for the combined ingot mold 
business of that company and of the Shenango Furnace 
Co., which has a new mold foundry under construction 
at Sharpsville, Pa. 





American Car & Foundry Co. to Expand 


The American Car & Foundry Co., 30 Church Street, 
New York, announces that growth of its freight car 
building business in St. Louis makes necessary an ex- 
pansion of its St. Louis car department. This branch 
of the company was acquired in 1899 when the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. was organized, it formerly 
having been the Missouri Car & Foundry Co.’s plant. 
Six and a half acres adjoining the present property in 
St. Louis will be acquired provided the city authorities 
provide for the closing of streets and alleys on this 
property. The St. Louis plant manufactures composite 
and steel box cars, coal cars, forging and miscellaneous 
parts and employs about 2000 men. Thomas A. Dooley 
is manager. As soon as plans have beén completed, 
work will proceed on new manufacturing buildings. 
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° 
| San Francisco 
a Southern Pacific Inquires for Plates and 
| 1 i] Track Supplies—Buying Heavier 
) SA) RANCIS¢ Ja 29 (By Au Mail) .—Heavier 
een a feature of the week. 
U yg f liries 1s that of the South- 
( . I cis which includes about 
0 tons of mixed bolts, 200 tons 
f track spikes and 830 tons of 
ll close Feb. 10. While the situa- 
rices remains unchanged, a number 
¢ buvers believe that mill quotations on the heavier 
are not so firm as they have been. In 
renerally believed that 2.25c., c.i.f. Coast 
| ; le « n a fair-sized tonnage. In both 
i reinforcing bars, mill concessions are re- 
nfirmed. Structural material, however, 
| y firm at 2.35c., c.1.1. Coast ports. 
Pig Iron.—A local mporter received a shipment 
the past week of about 300 tons of German 
whic! s belng offered at about $24.25, 
rs San Francisco. The Atlantic, 
( & | ic ¢ San Franc placed 200 tons of 
iry iron with a Utah producer, 150 tons of 
indry with a local importer, and 50 tons of 
Mi he Bethlehem Steel Co. Quota- 
' Per Gross Tor 
: $25.00 to $26.00 
° 00 to 26.00 
ee 35 'O0 
- 25 24.2 
’ S | 
oe I Ls irs San Francisco 
Shapes.—Lettings of fabricated structural steel for 
he week | 2635 tons. Fresh inquiry calls for about 
200 tor I inderstood, but confirmation is lacking, 
: that 1000 tons has been placed by the Government rail- 
road in Manila, P. I. The largest individual letting of 
the week, 1150 tons, for a theater in Seattle, Wash., 
s taken by the Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel 
( Seattle. The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has placed 200 tons of small structural material 
for its warehouse stock in Manila, P. I., and the Hono- 
ilu Iron Works has placed 200 tons of shapes and bars 
for warehouse stock in Honolulu, T. H. Eastern 
continue to quote plain material at 2.35c., c.i-f. 
{ ports 
| Plates.—While it is generally believed that 2.25c., 
f. Coast ports, is obtainable on a fair-sized tonnage, 
most of the Eastern mills continue to quote plates at 


th 


2.30c., and the larger number of recent bookings have 

been closed at that price. The East Bay Water Co., 

Oakland, Cal., has divided 1050 tons between two San 

Francisco fabricators as follows: 750 tons to the West- 

ern Pipe & Steel Co., and 300 tons to the Montague 

Pipe & Steel Co. The Feather River Power Co., San 

Francisco, is receiving bids through R. C. Storiee & 

( n about 800 tons to 1000 tons for its Buck Creek 

4 proj and the Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
has come into the market for 830 tons. 

1 | Reinforcing Bars.—Jobs calling for small tonnages 

are numerous, but no letting of 100 tons or over has 

been reported during the week. An administration 


liding 101 


r 165 tons 


and the Bull Run storage dam at 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


Base per Lb 





i tura shapes . 8.00 

| M f d sn ‘lt angles 3.006 

; 5 nel n. and over 3.00« 

: det n .. 3.40¢ 

: SI nd tees, %-in. to 2%-in 3.60c 

\ Sy gE stes ,-il ind thicker 5 O00 

: Ni 4 et 4.70 
} ; N ealed sheets 3.76 
Hii N ‘ heet at 
N 8 galvan heets 6.15 

Cor W s, base } keg $3.75 

Cen ‘ I s, 100-lb. keg 8.75 
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the county hospital in Sacramento, Cal., 


AGE Februar; 


Portland, Ore., will require 150 tons. Lo f 


ing bar jobbers’ quotations range from 2.8 i 
base, on lots of 200 tons, to about 3.10c., b: oe 
than-carload lots. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—B. Nicoll & Co. have be: rded 
533 tons of 20-in. Class B pipe by Seattle, \\ and 
also have taken a total of 177 tons for th: of 
Orange, Alhambra and Santa Barbara, Cal. itro, 


Cal., has placed 108 tons of 6 and 8-in. Cla ine 
with an unnamed company. The United St ( 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has been awarded 

of 4, 6, 8 and 10-in. Class B pipe by the Pe: unty 
Water District. Fresh inquiries include the following 
Pasadena, Cal., 1600 tons of 4 to 16-in., Classes RB 
C, and 41 tons of fittings, bids asked, Feb. &: Santa 
Cruz, Cal., 109 tons of 4-in. Class B, Feb. 3; Monter 
Park, Cal., 1200 tons of 4, 6, 8 and 12-in., Class B. bid 
to be taken in March; San Diego, Cal., 282 tor 
6 and 8-in. Class C, bids Feb. 11; Ashland, Ore., 497 
tons of 4, 6, 8 and 10-in., Class B, bids being ta] 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry « 
low bidder on 721 tons for San Diego. Quotations ar: 
unchanged at $49 to $50, base, f.o.b. dock San Fran- 
cisco. 

Steel Pipe-——The Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring 
for 200 tons to 300 tons of standard pipe. Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., will open bids Feb. 3 on 115 tons of 6-in. t 
14-in. steel pipe for a pipe line. Bids are being taker 
by Rialto, Cal., on 366 tons of 4, 5 and 6-in. steel pipe, 
and Portland, Ore., is taking bids on 205 tons of 6-in. 
steel pipe for a pipe line for the Powell Valley Road 
Water District. Bids have closed on 374 tons in Sar 
Diego, Cal. San Bernardino, Cal., has placed 334 tons 
as follows: 296 tons with the Grinnell Co. of the Pacific, 
and 38 tons with the Crane Co. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report heavier 
buying and also a larger number of inquiries. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Coke.—A local importer received a shipment of 2000 
tons from Germany during the week, most of which, 
it is understood, will apply on first quarter contracts. 
The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., San Francisco, is un- 
derstood to have placed an order with a local importer 
for 250 tons of English coke. Importers are not quot- 
ing on either German or English fuel except on spe- 
cific inquiries. 

Old Material—A shipment of 4000 tons of scrap 
was received here during the week from Panama. Cur- 
rent sales are for small lots only, as most local melters 
are covered for their first quarter requirements. 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumers’ yards 
are as follows 


Per Gross Ton 
No. 1 heavy melting steel .. - $10.50 to $11.00 


Scrap rails, miscellaneous ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Rolled steel wheels ....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Couplers and knuckles ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Country mixed scrap........ 7.00 to 8.00 
Mixed borings and turnings...... 6.00to 6.50 





Toronto 


Pig Iron Prices Showed Gain in Stability 
in 1926—Scrap More Active 


ToRONTO, ONT., Feb. 1.—A review of pig iron prices 
in 1926 shows that prices fluctuated within narrower 
limits and remained at lower levels than in 1925. Tak- 
ing 1913 prices as 100, the index for 1926 was highest 
at 147.5 in January; it gradually declined to 143.5 In 
June, the low of the year, and then rose slightly each 
month to 146 in December. Current prices on pig iron 
in Canada are as follows: 


Pe Gross Ton 


Toronto Montreal 
No 1 foundry, sil, 2.25 to 2.75. .$25.80 $28.20 
N 2 f undry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 25.30 27.70 
Malleable .........s0rncnenees 25.80 28.20 


Old Material—While there has been no general ad- 
vance, some dealers are asking prices slightly above 
those of two or three weeks ago and as demand tends 
to increase consumers appear more anxious to lay in 
supplies. Both mills and foundries are increasing their 
orders for spot delivery, while new contracts are 2150 
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nore frequently. As a result of the stronger 
.nd for old material, dealers in turn are 
ing the market and some large tonnages 
urchased for both stock and direct ship- 
nsumers. In the Montreal market the de- 
n and steel scrap is making some headway, 
e chiefly in small tonnages for spot delivery. 
nd sales on export account are increasing. 
iying prices are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton Toronto Montreal 
turnings ino<s ane swhadsoaee $8.50 $8.00 
e shop turnings......... 8.50 7.50 
t pipe ee eee eee rer eeeee 6.00 6.00 
0 00.eeusebtwetethseewe 11.00 10.00 
WOUGME« 60 cvses ccsiewece 11.00 14.00 
melting steel........... 11.00 9.50 
axles ic dain uk desea 16.00 17.00 
WrOURht IFOM. .-cceesere 18.00 19.00 
P plate ciccvadeceeb@ectne 10.00 8.50 
axle turnings........... 9.00 8.50 
DOSING «500s tamnlaneesss 8.50 7.50 

Per Net Ton 

dard carwheels .....+-s+.+:. 15.00 16.00 
enable <cccéaees bp cctewenaea 14.00 14.00 
DINGO 2 side denials we 10.00 13.00 
machinery cast.....-see- 16.00 18.00 


Birmingham 


Bars and Shapes Decline—Blast Furnaces 
Accumulate Backlogs 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 1.—Merchant blast furnaces are 
w obligated for their probable output in the next 60 
lays, and pig iron inquiries calling for deliveries 
rough the second quarter continue to appear. The 
decline in the market to $18, Birmingham, for No. 2 
foundry brought out considerable buying; at the same 
time, it was reflected in lower prices on dependent 
lines, especially cast iron pressure pipe. Many con- 
sumers are pressing producers for deliveries, and sur- 
plus stocks on furnace yards are being reduced. The 
stock piles of most melters are still low. A fair ton- 
nage of iron is being shipped out of the district as a 
result of orders booked after the recent $2 recession in 
price. Ten blast furnaces in this district are produc- 
ing foundry iron, 11 are on basic and one is making 
ferromanganese. The basic iron and the ferroman- 
ganese do not reach the open market. The new fur- 
nace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will be ready 
for operation in March or early in April. With a con- 
nuation of present demand, expansion of production 
may include the blowing in of two stacks. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
t furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .......eee> $18.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.765 sil........ee+- 18.50 
Basie ..«csccensce 6 aed ee eee 18.00 
Charcos al, ‘warm Benet. kk is eames Sean henee 29.00 


Rolled Steel—Bars and structural shapes have de- 
ned $2 a ton in sympathy with the recent reduc- 
ns in the Pittsburgh market. As a consequence, 
vars, Shapes and plates are now quoted on a common 
is, 1. e., 2.05c. to 2.15e., base Birmingham. The re- 
ent reductions in sheets have brought in some busi- 
ss. Wire and nails are in better demand, with 
hipments little, if any, smaller than output. The rail 
| is well booked, and fresh orders are expected with- 
the next few weeks. Railroad equipment shops have 
rders for more than 1200 cars, requiring about 120,000 
ns of steel. The Gulf States Steel Co. is operating 
ir of its six open-hearth furnaces, and the open- 
irth department of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
id Co. is running virtually at capacity. Many of the 
‘hing mills in the district are running full, and the 
mill is operating with day and night shifts. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings of pressure pipe are in 
| volume, and shops in this district are producing 
high rate. Efforts are being made to hasten de- 
es so as to avoid the seasonal rush that ordinarily 
ps when spring approaches. The market remains 
*36, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. 
‘icWane Cast Iron Pipe Co, is starting production 
addition to its plant. 


‘oke.—Makers of foundry coke are now fairly well 
ited through the first half of the year. Prices 
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range from $5.50 to $6, Birmingham with the latter 
figure ruling on spot orders. 


Old Material.—Prices have remained unchanged for 
several weeks, although considerable scrap is moving 
and consumption is heavy. Cast iron pipe shops are 
melting a large tonnage of cast scrap, and open-hearth 
furnaces are taking heavy quantities of melting steel. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.00 to 14.00 
Nh.” eee 11.00 to 12.00 
GR ERECT. 4 oat ase 000 Fee ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Cn ic Jile's aia oss 6d cs eewed 17.00 to 18.00 
DM. tedy.comede et aneume 13.00 to 14.00 
2 i soe Sect tase b pas ee ee 16.00 to 17.00 
pe errr rer 16.50 to 17.50 
CE) tienes bes uanadne ae 16.00 to 16.50 
MEE Seccneecucseevctane res 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast irom BDOFIMSS... «6. 0-sewsecse 8.00to 8.50 
oS ee 15.00to 16.00 


St. Louis 


Sales of Pig Iron Slightly Larger—Scrap 
Quiet but Firm 


St. Louis, Feb. 1—The recent reductions in pig 
iron prices have resulted in somewhat heavier sales, a 
total of about 9000 tons having been placed. The 
major part of this tonnage was sold by the St. Louis 
Coke and Iron Corporation and was distributed among 
jobbing foundries, stove plants, and specialty makers. 
Southern iron to the amount of about 3000 tons was 
placed, chiefly in small scattered lots and all at $18, 
base Birmingham. This price has been withdrawn 
during the past few days, $19 being the minimum now 
quoted. The drop of 50c. per ton on Chicago iron has 
served to emphasize the weakness in this terriory, and 
competition is keen, with producers in all directions 
showing willingness to meet figures of their competi- 
tors. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 


City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $22.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
SLI <n 5 4p eh.s dares ee 6 atid oe 22.66 
eee t. Jewes o's iak > thle ee thmneee4 22.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2. .$22.42to 23.42 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to : 38: 21.81to 22.31 

Finished Material.—Fabricators of iron and steel 
report slightly better demand, but mainly in the form 
of small jobs. Several large propositions are pending, 
which are expected to crystallize into actual contracts 
during the next few weeks. There is a good movement 
of small standard structural shapes and reinforcing 
concrete bars, but otherwise building materials are 
slow. Tank plates are especially quiet, and sheet prices 
from first hands have declined. The leading local sheet 
producer reports operations at 80 and 50 per cent of 
capacity, respectively, in its sheet and plate depart- 
ments. 

Coke.—Demand for foundry coke continues quiet, 
although specifications have picked up somewhat and 
some inquiry from Western and Southwestern melters 
has — The market for domestic coke has re- 


nsenene ses cate too. cnens Heene " ' 1 UENO REDS IEEE ERU TENCE PURNE REED ENTS THERE CERT TNREF CHT ES AMES HNERIERS 


Warehouse Peleaa, f.o.b. St. Louis 


Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.25c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron........+sese0:. 3.15e. 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 
BOGE oo wc citds i 2d 6 6dd WTC es Cee eee 3.75¢. 
Wie: BE Binet GReetS . ccc cccsccccecondene 4.45c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.............. 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ........-0+e+04 $ 5.25c. 
Black corrugated sheets ..........+eee0. 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets .......... 5.30c. 
Structural rivets .......-..+sedeessccuce 3.65c. 
rr Te oe beeecekeunes¢eeewebs 3.85c. 
Per Cent Off List 
Tank rivets, 7-in. and smaller.............. 70 
DERCHIMS DOD «occ cccicscscuvesbeouse 50 and 5 
Carrtasts DONS «oo 0 06cc0+ Venensss 0tkb ease 47 
Eee ND nnn ++ nes en eascace nes hema 55 and 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or ta 
3.25c. off per Ib. 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, = or tapped, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


Gussenes rranernseneane ian nage oe ree Meee S10 re AAR TREY COPERPEAN SON DD ENE UETERET HO RENERTONPO POSE MRSOD TURE TERINNNET HEINE, 
serene asermences sense amma cen 
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sponded favorably to the prolonged cold penarcqorl rg 
by-product makers are shipping their current ou a 
Prices were quotably unchanged on both metallurgica 
and domestic grades. 

Old Material.—Purchasing by industries is still be- 
ing pursued on a hand-to-mouth basis, with total sales 
making a poor showing. Dealers, however, are opti- 
mistic and are bidding good prices for all material com- 
ing out. There have been no specific changes in sell- 


ine prices, but many of the quotations are nominal, 
no transactions having been recorded upon which to 
base them. Carwheels are plentiful and hard to sell, 


and cast grades continue dull. Railroad offerings in- 


cluded the following lists: Pullman Co., 300 tons; Big 


Four. 5200 tons: Pennsylvania, 39,700 tons; New Or- 
leans Public Belt Railroad, 1100 tons; St. Paul, 6600 
tons: Missouri Pacific, 5200 tons; Burlington, 5600 tons; 
Chicago & Alton, 900 tons, and Union Pacific, 3500 
tons 
We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
» s list and dealers’ yards as 
] Gross T 
tT; =o $14.00 to $14.50 
R > : 9 15.50to 16.00 
ey . c less thar ft 16.00 to 16.50 
Re ng ra 60 lb. and under 20.50 to 23.50 
Re eT ] 7 } d 26.50to 29.00 
La n carwheels 14.50 to 15.00 
ete< 13.00 to 13.50 
ling steel 13.00to 13.50 
I witches i guards J y 
4 te 15.00 
d spring 15.50to 16.00 
Hea x i I i gs 10.50 to 11.00 
16.75 t 17.25 
Net 7 
Ste 2 l 12.50 te 13.00 
Steel i ax 17.25 to 17.75 
Ir ixle °1.00 to 21.56 
Wr zg I irs and trans s 18.00to 18.50 
N l railroad wrougl 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 lr wrought 11.75 to 12.25 
Cast b ngs 9.25 to 9.75 
N 1 busheling 10.25 to 10.75 
N ] i ca 14.25to 14.75 
N ] inerv ist 16.50 to 17.00 
R r nalleable 12.50to 138.00 
M I é tur gs 6.25 to 6.75 
I died I t 8.00 to 8.50 


Cincinnati 


Heavier Inquiry for Pig Iron—One Maker 
Reduces Foundry Coke 50c. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 1.—Pig iron buying in the past 
week has been of negligible volume, but inquiries have in- 
creased considerably. The price situation is unaltered. 
Lake Erie producers are accepting business at $17.50, 
base furnace, although in some instances sales have 
been made at 50c. a ton above that figure. Southern 
Ohio furnaces are not willing to take orders at less 
than $20, base Ironton, and their policy regarding quo- 
tations for second quarter has not yet been determined. 
Southern iron continues to sell at $18, base Birming- 
ham, but bookings have been light. Orders for Jack- 
son County silvery have been confined principally to 
small lots for shipment during the next two months. 


Malleable iron in southern Ohio is bringing $19.50 to 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes 3.40c 
Bars mild steel or iron 3.30¢ 
Reinforcing bars 3.30« 
Hoor 4.00c. to 4.25 
Bands 3.95 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85 
Ss ares 4.35 
Open-hearth spring steel 4.75c. to 5.00« 
N { black sheets.. 4.05« 
Ne blue annealéd sheets 3.60c 
Ni 4 ilvanized sheets 4.90« 
Structural rivets 3.75« 
Small rivets . 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg 2.95 
Ce ment coated nails, base per 100-Ib. keg.. 3.15 
‘ 7 ae 


lain, per 100 Ib Oe 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft 


Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in $18.00 
4-in = 38.00 

Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in 19.00 
4-in aoee 


38.00 
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$20, base furnace, but in territory up-State 


quoted 
at $18.75 to $19.50 because of competition from north. 
ern Ohio furnaces. A Dayton, Ohio, melter is inquiring 
for about 900 tons of Northern and Southern foundry 


iron, while the Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are in the market for 500 tons of malleable jroy 
The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
pected to purchase 2000 tons of foundry iron. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Chase) <evscceorccacstey Obanete 1 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 
So. Ohio malleable........secces $20.64 to 21.89 


Finished Material—The end of the month has 
brought an increased volume of specifications and 
orders, and revised estimates for January show that 
business was about 15 per cent better than in Decem. 
ber and paralleled bookings in January, 1926. Many 
consumers who allowed their stocks to reach an un- 
usually low. point finally have ordered material for 
replacement purposes, while a number of fabricators 
are specifying more liberally against contracts. Prices 
are holding well except in the sheet market, where 
further concessions have been made in an attempt to 
stimulate buying. Black sheets are down $1 a ton from 
last week’s quotations, the present market*standing at 
2.80c. base Pittsburgh. Reports of low prices on auto- 
mobile body sheets are current, but the lowest quota- 
tion being made by mills in this territory is 4.lic., 
base Pittsburgh. Galvanized sheets are bringing 
3.75c., base Pittsburgh, although a few consumers con- 
tend that they can obtain material at $2 a ton under 
that figure. Blue annealed sheets have been fairly 
steady at 2.20c. to 2.25c., base Pittsburgh. It is under- 
stood that the reduction of prices has failed to have 
the desired effect of bringing out attractive tonnages 
for delivery during the next two months. Many buy- 
ers still feel that the market has not yet scraped 
bottom and that in the next two to three weeks they 
will be able to purchase to better advantage than at 
present. Demand for wire goods is light. Common 
wire nails are selling at $2.65 per keg, base Ironton or 
Pittsburgh, and plain wire at $2.50 per 100 Ib. base 
Ironton or Pittsburgh. Fabricators have little work 
ahead of them, and unless there is a betterment in con- 


ditions in the immediate future, operating schedules 
will have to be cut down. 


Reinforcing Bars—There have been a few smal! 
awards in the past week, but there is a noticeable 
absence of important work. New billet stock is quoted 
at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 1.90c., 


base mill, although these prices have not been tested 
recently. 


Warehouse Business.—Sales dropped off sharply in 
the past week, and as a result bookings in January 
fell slightly short of those in the same month last 
year, but were about equal to those in December. The 
Ohio River flood has handicapped the activities of sev- 
eral local jobbers. Quotations are firm and unchanged. 

Coke.—While two important by-product coke com- 
panies in this territory will not change their schedule 
of $10.14, delivered Cincinnati, on foundry grades dur- 
ing February, the Portsmouth By-Product Coke Oo. 
has announced a reduction of 50c. a ton to $9.64, deliv- 
ered Cincinnati. Prices of by-product domestic coke, 
however, will not be disturbed, No. 2 nut selling at 
$5.50, ovens, and egg and walnut at $6. Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke in January were about 20 
per cent better than those in December, and demand 
for domestic grades also showed a slight increase. 
Peoria, Ill., consumer is expected to buy 1000 tons of 


either furnace or foundry coke for delivery during the 
next two months. 


is ex- 





, Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
River ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
foundry, $7.59 to $8.09; New River foundry, $10.09 
to $10.59; by-product foundry, $9.64 to $10.14. 


Old Material—Steel plants in this territory 4T¢ 
taking a fair amount of material on contract, but some 
holdups of shipments are reported from the Valley dis- 
trict. The Big Four has a list of 5750 tons, including 
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‘ steel rails, closing this week. Prices are 


iote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


Per Gross Ton 


y melting steel ..........+-- $12.50 to $13.00 
: rails for melting ......... 12.50 to 13.00 
S valld .case ss ste ress SUE aee 17.50 to 18.00 
I ne Pee sis nies -sbbeeuen 26.50to 27.00 
for TOMMME «0.6 i> = +} Msn Sean 14.00 to 14.50 
rWhOGl oacbud¥ls sient ure 12.00 to 12.50 
1 locomotive tires........... 16.50 to 17.00 
od manlleehe 6 oa scares « 14.50to 15.00 
ultural malleable .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
sheet clippings........... 9.00to 9.50 
pion bundled sheets........ 9.50 to 10.00 

Per Net Ton 
t iron DOPMNIR. «o5.20<s av500 ss 8.00to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
1 machinery cast........... 16.00 to 17.00 
1 rallro@d COM... 66s sod reans 13.00 to 13.50 
aZ1OB oc icctccew eins thee V eve 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......... 9.00to 9.50 
es and’ Ge oun > on. xs Cee 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 bushel ..c)e es ovs Cee Fie hi 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed bushelifigd .0 << +iccai > less 6.00 to 6.50 
Rurnt 6O00' 4. . sis skank eee 7.00 to 17.50 
Stove plate .. Sees eee .. 9.00to 9.50 
Brake shoes hs Cpe shee . 9.50to 10.00 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Bookings Total 50,000 Tons— 
Low Price on License Plate Sheets 


BuFFALO, Feb. 1.—The break in the pig iron market 
has sent dozens of melters scurrying into the market, 
nvinced that present prices are scraping bottom. It 
s probable that during the past week local furnace 
interests took 50,000 tons of iron, and thousands of 
tons are still pending. Most of the business was in 
malleable and foundry iron and apparently about evenly 
divided between first quarter and second quarter as to 
shipments. Several sizable individual tonnages were 
booked. One interest took at least a dozen lots of 
foundry and malleable ranging from 1000 to 3000 tons 
each. The prevailing market appears to have been $18, 
suffalo, on Eastern shipments and $18.75 to $19 on 
district business. Reports are current here that the 
Genesee furnace at Charlotte, N. Y., will blow out 
shortly. 


; Ra quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$18.00 to $18.75 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 18.50to 19.25 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 19.50 to 20.25 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 18.00 to 18.75 
Basle wiicets cudebvcent cere 18.00 to 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 27.28 


Finished Material—An increase in specifications is 
i feature of the bar and shape market, with 2.265c., 
Buffalo, quoted generally. Sheet demand shows signs 
' picking up, though 2.90c., base Pittsburgh, and less 
nave been done on No. 24 gage black. The New York 
State license plate tonnage is said to have gone for 
-.02c., base. Mill operations are improving. The Lacka- 
wanna plant has 17 out of 24 open-hearth furnaces on, 
and about half of its mills are on double turn. The 
vonner Steel Co. has five open-hearth furnaces, or 
Sout o0 per cent, operating. The Seneca Iron & Steel 

is operating at about 60 per cent. 


Old Material—One large consuming mill has be- 
me so strict in its inspection that it has virtually 
't the ranks of users of No. 2 steel and has placed 

' among consumers of No. 1 heavy melting steel. 

erto dealers, assuming that this mill was lenient, 

‘ been including country scrap, light structural and 
‘eht automobile scrap in heavy melting steel ship- 
ments against its account. Even some No. 1 bush- 

ig went into these shipments. As a result, there 


eat 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Base per Lb 

_ates and structural shapes............ 3.40c. 
Mild steak WebSs a0x0 4s ccna sean tsen 3.30¢ 
d-finished shapes..............--+.5: 4.45¢ 
Rounds ....... igre rte. 3.95c. 

24 Diack sheets... 5.03000 2 ON 4.30c. 

10 blue annealed sheets............ 3.80c. 

<4 galvanized sheets............. .. &.16¢e. 
mmon wire nails, base per keg........ $3.90 


ack wire, base per 100 Ib............-- 3.90 
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have been wholesale rejections, and reductions have 
amounted to so much that dealers find it unprofitable 
to ship in many instances. From $15.25 to $15.50 is 
being offered by dealers to fill orders for this mill 
that will come within its specifications. Some ship- 
ments have been penalized as much as $5 a ton. Deal- 
ers are buying a considerable tonnage in shoveling turn- 
ings, cast iron borings and stove plate. A good de- 
mand exists for stove plate. 
We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 


follows: 

Heavy melting steel............ $15.00 to $15.25 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.25 to 16.75 
aS rrr 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought .. 13.00 to 13.50 
COMWROGEE. oo e's ws SUE . 16.00to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings ... 9.00to 9.5 

Mixed borings and turnings. 12.00 to 12.50 
Oe 8 err ee . 18.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 busheling ....... . 15.00to 15.50 
Stove plate ........ 14.50 to 14.75 
Grate bars ....... Nei 12.00 to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets ..... .-.. 10.50to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........ 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable ....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Beth, GRO wc acerexese 24.00 to 25.00 
ee er eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings. 13.00 to 13.50 


Boston 


Further Concessions in Pig Iron—Scrap 
Market Is Soft 


Boston, Feb. 1.—So keen is competition among pig 
iron sellers in this territory that not only are silicon 
differentials disregarded, but nickels and cents are be- 
ing conceded to close sales. This splitting of hairs, 
especially by furnaces east of Buffalo, has resulted in 
sales of No. 2X and No. 1X at delivered prices equiv- 
alent to approximately $17.75 to $17.95 a ton, Buffalo 
furnace. One lot of 1000 tons of No. 1X, for second 
quarter delivery, was sold at a price equivalent to less 
than $17.95, Buffalo, and numerous other lots ranging 
from 300 to 500 tons were closed at prices equivalent to 
$17.91 up to $18.05. A lot of 1000 tons of No. 2X 
New York State iron was sold to a western Massachu- 
setts melter at a price equivalent to a shade under $18, 
Buffalo. Because of the nature of prices it is difficult 
to establish a base price on Buffalo and east-of-Buffalo 
iron. Sales made in this territory the past week again 
approximated 15,000 tons, bringing the total for a fort- 
night up to better than 30,000 tons. A major portion 
of the iron sold recently is for deliveries straddling the 
first and second quarter and for second quarter. The 
buying movement is by no means justified by the New 
England melt but is due to the belief of foundries that 
iron is cheap. Heater makers have not bought. A 
Springfield, Mass., foundry is in the market for 1000 
tons of No. 2X, the largest current inquiry. 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 
New England points as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 


Alabama: 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$24.65 to $25.15 
Bast. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 25.15 to 25.65 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... .. 22.66to 22.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 23.41to 23.91 
Virginia,: sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 27.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... ‘ 27.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.91 to 26.77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 25.41 to 27.27 


Coke.—The slight improvement in the demand for 
by-product foundry coke in New England noted a week 
ago did not hold. Specifications against first half con- 
tracts are coming in slowly just now, but the demand 
for domestic fuel holds up remarkably well, although 
it is not quite so heavy as a year ago when anthracite 
coal was less plentiful. Sales of domestic coke by the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas 
Co. are considerably larger, however, than in 1925 and 
previous years. Connellsville district foundry coke is 
easy, good quality 72-hr. fuel being offered at $5 a ton, 
ovens, or around $10.50 a ton, delivered, contrasted 
with $13, delivered, the price of New England fuel. 
Connellsville coke is not particularly active, but is more 
so than it was a month ago. 
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ast Iron Pipe.—Boston closed bid: yesterday on 


tons of fittings and will close bids today on 200 
of G-in.. 700 tons of 8-in., 1500 tons of 12-in. and 
tons of 16-in., a total of 3000 tons, all Class B 


These amounts are the same as those for which 
were recently ré ected by the city owing to the 
difference betwe en prices quoted on domestic and 

pipe. Malden, Mass., has yet to award 200 

6 and 12-in. pipe, bids for which closed some 
and on wi ich German pipe prices were the 
Watertown, Mass., has closed for its 1927 re- 
and 16-in. pipe with the Warren Foun- 
Pipe ¢ No other lettings are reported. Sales 
week were in 10 and 15-car lots, 
the aggregate were large. Stone & Webster, 
is expected to close on approximately 10,000 tons 
pipe this week. Foundries are still anxious for 


pe the past 


iness in large-diameter pipe, as is attested by con- 


ns offered. Small pipe prices remain firm. Do- 
ipe quotations made openly, are as follows: 
$58.10 a ton, delivered common Boston freight 


rate points: 6 to 12-in., $53.10 to $54.10; larger pipe, 
$52.10 to $53.10. A $5 differential is asked on Class A 
und gas pipe 

Old Material.—While no material change in the 


rage spread of offering prices is noted, inside, or 


se to inside prices are paid much more often 


1} 


he small going business than outside prices, and 


irket in general looks and acts soft. 


l¢ range 


To illus- 
of prices on heavy melting steel is 


50 to $11 a ton on cars, but $10.50 to $10.60 is given 


frequently than $11. One eastern Pennsylvania 


mill is paying $15 a ton, delivered, for this mate- 


which figures back to $10.10, on cars Boston. No 


have been made at that price, but some are pend- 
Offers on yard steel appear to average around 
$8.10, whereas a week ago there were some offers 
50. Recent sales include carlots of long bundled 
on at $7.60 a ton, on cars, steel turnings at $7.60, 


mical borings at $10.10 and short bundled cotton 


$8.10. New England foundries have paid more 
ion to pig iron than to machinery cast in the past 


T wing es are for gross-ton 1 de- 
re ’ point 
ext cast $18.00 to $18.50 
N ln I 17.00 to 17.50 
‘ ma 15.50 16.00 
= pl 13.00 t 13.25 
oad 17.251 17.50 
Ww I d per gross-ton 
| t ra } p ts 
Vy melting stee $10.50 to $10.7 
1ilroad wrought 12.00 to 12.2 
l yard wrought 11.00to 11.2 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

r 2 ft. long) 9 00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.00to 7.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical 10.00 to 10.50 

ist iron borings, rolling mill 8.00 to 8.50 


Blast furnace borings and tur! 
ings 7.00 to 7.50 


Forged scrap 8 00 to 8.50 
Bundled skeleton, long 7.60 to 8.00 
Forged flashings 8 00 to 8.50 
Shafting 15.00 to 15.50 
stree ar axles 15.50to 16.00 
R s for rerolling 11.00 to 11.50 
S iils ] 


0.50 to 11.00 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb 


d small shapes . &.265¢ 


ean 3.365c 
3.365c 
3.465« 


® er 
0.8 00¢ 


5.00c. to 10.00c 
; 12.00¢ 
4.50c. to 4.75c 
4.015c. to 5.00c 
p stee 5.50c. to 6.00c 


Rounds and hexagons.............. 4.05c. 
i Nat 4.55« 
6.00e 
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Gain in Canadian Output of Pig Iron ang 
Steel in 1926 


TORONTO, ONT., Feb. 1.—The production of pig iron 
in Canada for the month of December amounted 
53,971 gross tons, a small gain over the 52 


reported for November, but slightly below the 54 859 
tons made in December, 1925. The total production of 
pig iron in Canada in 1926 was 737,503 gross 
29 per cent over the 570,397 tons of 1925, and 24 per 
cent more than the 593,024 tons produced in 1924. |p 
1923, however, pig iron production reached 880.018 
gross tons. During the year under review 461.028 
gross tons, or 63 per cent of the total, was made f 
the further use of producing firms, and the remainder. 
276,475 tons, was made for sale. Production for the 
year included 477,700 tons of basic iron, 218,155 tons 
of foundry iron and 41,648 tons of malleable iron 
During the month of December, 1926, the production 
of steel ingots and direct steel castings was 58,493 
gross tons, or 8 per cent over the 54,311 tons for No- 
vember. Production in December, 1925, amounted to 
62,353 gross tons. For the entire year 1926 the pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings totaled 776,888 
gross tons, an increase of 3 per cent over the 752,695 
gross tons for the year 1925. 
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Increasing Steel Operations in the Valleys 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 1.—Production of iron and steel 
by Mahoning and Shenango Valley independents is ex- 
hibiting stronger tendencies, with the approach of 
spring. Strip mill departments are occupied at a high 
rate, while sheet mill production averages 75 per cent. 
Of the Valley independents, Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
and Trumbull Steel Co. are operating close to normal. 
The Trumbull company started the week with schedules 
calling for 95 per cent activities. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has blown in the 
fourth stack in its group at Haselton, which includes 
five furnaces. Offsetting this gain, though, is the loss 
of the one active blast furnace in the Hubbard group 
of two stacks of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
This furnace was suspended to permit repairs and im- 
provements, 

Under an arrangement with the Valley Mold & Iron 
Corporation, Sharpsville, Pa., which is building a new 
plant at Hubbard for the production of ingot molds 
and castings, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will 
supply hot metal for this property, and in return will 
purchase virtually all of its ingot mold requirements. 
It is in preparation for this change that the Hubbard 
stack was blown out. The Sheet & Tube company is 
planning to blow in at an early date one of its fur- 
naces in its Brier Hill group at Youngstown. 

Of 127 independent sheet mills in the Valley, 10 
started the week, and 14 of 18 pipe mills are in action. 

Sheet rollers are finding it less difficult to schedule 
their mills in advance, with a larger tonnage coming 


forward, influenced to a considerable degree by current 
low prices. 


Suspensions Cause Scrap to Decline 
at Detroit 


DeTRoIT, Feb. 1.—With one or two of the largest 
consumers in the Ohio district holding up shipments of 
waste material and no sales of any tonnage being re 
corded, the market on old material has registered some 
declines during the past week. The fact that the auto- 
mobile industry is feeling its way is evidenced in its 
releases on raw materials, and anticipated schedules 
for February are above those of the past month. 

Heavy melting and _ shoveling 
steel 


Bt » a 2 us dees eee . + «$18.00 to $13.50 
orings and short turnings 9.00to 9.50 


Long turnings secccccccec ne 
No. 1 machinery cast.........°” 17.00 to 18.00 
AMCUEMORTIO CREE 6 osu knee 18.00 to 19.00 
Hydraulic compressed .........- 11.50 to 12.00 
SOOVS DISLO . oi vse s peace 13.50 to 14.50 
No, 1 busheling........... son 11.00 to 11.50 
Sheet clippings ............/°8 825to 8.75 


PIRMONGE |< «55.0 0.00000dun0 cee 11.25 to 11.75 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


irge Projects Swell Week’s Awards to 
More Than 52,000 Tons 


, | lelphia office building taking 15,000 tons, a 

‘all at Atlantic City, N. J., of 12,000 tons 

a tal in Los Angeles requiring 9000 tons, to- 

her h a number of other jobs of smaller size, 

tal of more than 52,000 tons in the structural 

rds reported to THE IRON AGE in the week. 

. for bidding, totaling about 40,000 tons. in- 

ide a bridge over the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, 
Y.. calling for 10,000 tons. Awards follow: 


Crry, N. J., 12,000 tons, Convention Hall, to Ameri- 


Co. 





Severa 


N. J., 4700 tons, New Jersey Highway Commis- 
iduct, contract No. 5, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 
150 tons, plate girder work for Pennsylvania 
d, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
\ es, 3000 tons, addition to Museum of History, 
S ind Art, to MecClintic-Marshall Co. 
\ncELRBs, 9000 tons, General Hospital, to Llewellyn Iron 


N. ¥., 130 tons, power plant addition, to New 
ngland Structural Co. 
York, 700 tons, loft building at Walker and Lafayette 
Streets, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
vy YorK, 600 tons, nine-story apartment building, Seventy- 
Street; office building, 19 East Fifty-third Street, 
iffice building, Pearl Street, all to Easton Structural 
N. J., 800 tons, building for Griffith Piano Co., to 
Hinkle Iron Co, 


ELPHIA, 15,000 tons, office building on Broad Street 

r the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., to American 
Bridge Co. 

\TLANTIC City, N, J., 225 tons, apartment building, to Ameri- 


an Bridge Co. 

TTSBURGH, 110 tons, steel windows for Jones & Laughlin 
mill building, to Truscon Steel Co. 

WAUKEB, 230 tons, new Garfield Theater, to Lakeside 
Bridge & Structural Co. 

4Go, 3000 tons, cable building for Western Electric Co., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

WELEETKA, OKLA., 565 tons, power house, to the Mississippi 

Valley Structural Steel Co. 
\ND, CAL, 1050 tons, pipe line for the East Bay Water 
750 tons to Western Pipe & Steel Co., and 300 tons 

Montague Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. 

FRANCISCO, 150 tons, apartment building, California 
street, to Central Iron Works, San Francisco. 
RANCISCO, 120 tons, apartment building, 
street, to Schrader Iron Works, San Francisco. 

700 tons, two barges for the Inter-Island Navi- 
nm Co. to United States Steel Products Co., San 


Francisco. 


I 


Lombard 


Structural Projects Pending 
| 


‘nguiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 


lowing: 


-ELPHIA, 450 tons, I Street bridge for city of Phila- 
pnia 
\ ELPHIA, 600 tons, office building for Provident Trust 
( Seventeenth and Chestnut Streets. 
STOWN, Mp., 500 tons, power house. 
s FALLS, Vr., 400 tons, power house. 


. Mass., 314 tons, Central Square Trust Co. bank 
ffice building. 
kK, 1000 tons, office building at 247 Madison Avenue. 


kK, 1500 tons, incinerating plant for city of New 
on East Seventy-third Street. 

EPSIE, N. Y., 10,000 tons, bridge for State of New 
\cross Hudson River. 

LPHIA, 300 tons, Hospital for the Insane. 

&, 500 tons, oil storage tanks for Standard Oil Co. 


New Jersey. 
YNE, IND., 650 tons, theater and hotel. 
, ITY, ILL., 800 tons, building for Commonwealth 


‘V00 tons, Union Trust Co. bank building. 
BURLINGTON & QUINCY, 650 tons, bridges. 

/ tons, factory building for Mather Co. 

‘00 tons, Paschen office building. 
*0 tons, ball room; Levy & Kline, architects. 
‘400 tons, Woodlawn Theater; general contract 
' to Longacre Construction Co. 

» ARK., 750 tons, bridge. 

ArRiz., 2500 tons, building for United Verde Cop- 
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SAND Pornt, IpaHo, 1000 tons, bridge. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 200 to 500 tons, pipe line for the East Bay 
Water Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 800 to 1000 tons, Buck Creek project for the 
Feather River Power Co.; bids being received by R. C. 
Storiee & Co., 

San FRANCISCO, 830 tons, plates for the Southern Pacific Co. ; 
bids Feb. 10. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 350 tons, arena. 

PORTLAND, ORE., 100 tons, fabricated material for the Bull 
Run storage dam; bids Feb. 9. 

PORTLAND, 1000 tons, theater; Rapp & Rapp, architects. 





REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards of About 3200 Tons—Pending Projects 
Show Increase, Total Being 5700 Tons 


Inquiries for concrete reinforcing steel are running 
slightly heavier than at the opening of the year. The 
total for the week, as reported to THE IRON AGE, is 
about 5700 tons, this including 1000 tons for a Knights 
of Columbus building in Chicago. Awards were about 
3200 tons, of which 1035 tons was for Panama Canal 
work. Awards follow: 


Cuicaco, 250 tons of rail steel, Florists Exchange Building, 
to Inland Steel Co. 

CuIcaco, 150 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 11 West 
Division Street, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

BROOKLYN, 300 tons, building for Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
William F. Kenny Co., general contractor, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

BROOKLYN, 700 tons, building for Greater Industrial Corpora- 
tion, to Fireproof Products Co. 

CRISTOBAL, PANAMA, 1035 tons rail steel bars, work on 
Panama Canal, to Laclede Steel Co. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 

CAMBRIDGE. Mass., 120 tons, bank and office building for 
Central Square Trust Co. 

Fort WaYNgE, IND., 220 tons, Fox Theater. 

Cuicaco, 275 tons, garage at 1019 North Clark Street; 
Thorgerson & Erickson, contractors. 

CHICAGO, 1000 tons, club house for Calumet Council of 
Knights of Columbus; Hall, Lawrence, Rippel & Radeliff, 
architects. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., 165 tons, administration building for the 
County Hospital; W. C. Keating, low bidder on general 
contract. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., 150 tons, for the Bull Run storage dam; 
bids Feb. 9. 

New York, 430 tons, warehouse for Morgan Brothers; White 
Construction Co., general contractor. 

BROOKLYN, 230 tons, destructor plant, Department of Street 
Cleaning; general contract not let. 

ALBANY, N. Y., 800 tons, State office building; reported last 
week with tonnage estimated. 

PHILADELPHIA, 600 tons, public school at Cottman and Loretta 
Streets. 

BALTImorE, 200 tons, warehouse for Cross & Blackwell, 





Metal Trades Meeting in Los Angeles 


The Metal Trades Manufacturers’ Association of 
Southern California held its annual meeting in the 
banquet room of the Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 

Jan. 25, and named as officers for the current 
year: A. R. Adamson, Hercules Foundries, president; 
C. H. Shattuck, ©. F. Braun Corporation, first vice- 
president; A. C. Denman, California Malleable Castings 
Co., second vice-president; George A. Millard, Mills 
Iron Works, treasurer. Carroll A. Stilson was renamed 
as secretary-manager. Present at the meeting were 
155 representatives of members of the association and 
guests. Fred K. Czerniski, Magnus Brass Foundry, 
has been president for the past two years. Members 
of the executive committee named include D. F. Axel- 
son, Axelson Machine Works, chairman; Frank E. 
Burger, Llewellyn Iron Works and Martin Madsen, 
Madsen Iron Works. 

Speakers included William H. Jackson, chairman of 
the standardization committee of the Southern Califor- 
nia Purchasing Agents’ Association, who told of 
“Standardization in Industry.” 
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Lake copper, New York. 

= Week’s Electrolytic copper, N. Y.°. 
= Pric Straits tin, spot, New York. 
Be rices Lead, New York 
: Lead, St. Lou's 
sUPvTssen NT PMLITE ? om “seek 
: Zin New York 

Cents per Pound Zit St Louis 


for 


Early Delivery 


New YorK, Feb. 1.—The most active market 
in the past week was tin, with sales very heavy. 
The copper, lead and zinc markets were quiet, 
with prices in the first two declining. Conditions 
in zinc have favored slight advances. 


Copper.—Another very quiet week with the price 
tendency downward has been experienced in the elec- 
trolytic copper market. Consumers, having covered 
their immediate needs, show no interest, and the mar- 
ket has been sagging, partly from its own weight and 
partly from concessions made by some sellers. Elec- 
trolytic copper is available today at 13.12%c., de- 
livered in the Connecticut Valley, with the possibility 
that this might be shaded. Copper Exporters, Inc. 
reduced its quotations last week 1/8c. to 13.50c., c.i.f. 
Hamburg. While the reduction stimulated foreign de- 
mand to some extent, buying has not been heavy. Lake 
copper is quoted at 13.25c., delivered. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of January, based on daily quota- 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 13.37c., delivered. The 
average price of electrolytic copper was 12.99c., re- 
finery, or 13.24c., delivered in the Connecticut Valley. 

Tin.—One of the most active periods in the history 
of the local tin market was experienced last week— 
total sales approximated 3000 tons. With quotations 
declining almost each day up to Saturday, Jan. 29, con- 
sumers became actively interested and bought heavily 
for February, March and April. Dealers also took con- 
siderable metal for May and June. March and April 
deliveries were the most actively bought. Selling was 


Metals from New York Warehouse 


Delivered Prices pe Lb 


Straits pig 66.50c. to 67.50« 
ri bat 68.50c. to 69.50c 
pper, Lake 14.50c 
Copper electrolvt 14.25c 
Cc er, casting 13.75¢ 
Zit slab 7.25c.to 7.75c 
I An an pig 8.25¢c.to 8.75c 
bar 10.75ce. to 11.25c 
Antimony Asiatic 16.00c. to 16.50c 
Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 
anteed over 99 per cent pute) .29.00c. to 30.00c 
Babbitt metal, commercial grade. 30.00c., to 40.00 
Solder % and ! 43.00c. to 44.00c 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 


Tin, Straits 





d pig i 

Tin, bar 7 
Copper, Lake l f 
Copper, electrolyti 14.3 
Copper, casting 1s 

Zit slab 

Le Ame i pigs 

Antimony, Asiat 1 
Lead, bar 1 © 
Babbitt metal, medium grade 2 
Babbitt metal, high grade 74.3 
Solder, % and ! 2.206 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 


Hig 4 18.12 %c. to 19.12 %e 

Copper, hot rolled 21.75c. to 22.75c¢ 

Cop} ld rolled 1 and heavier, 

24.00c. to 25.00 

Seam Tut 

Brass 28.00c. to 24.00c 

Copper 23.75c. to 24.75c 
Brazed } Tub 26.62%4c, to 27.62%c 

ass Rods 15.87 tec. to 16.87 tec 

From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices. Base per Lb 

Zinc sheets (No. 9) casks 12.75ce. to 13.00c. 
Zine sheets, open 13.25c. to 13.50c. 


NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


296 cot esAne enue taunennvons resecenvennanennee ievsennene 


MMMM TUT TULIPS UOMO OTT rn 


wart . 
Feb.1 Jan.31 Jan.29 Jan. 28 Jan.27 Jan. 26 : 
13.25 13.25 13.37% 18.37% 13.37% 13.37% 
12.87% 12.87% 12.90 12.90 12.90 13.00 
66.50 65.50 sass 64.75 65.12% 65.37% 
7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 
7.20 7.20 7.22% 17.22% 17.22 7.22% — 
6.92% 6.87% 6.85 6.85 6 a2 6.85 minanaeAm, 
6.57% 6.52% 6.50 6.50 6.47% 6.50 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


general with some sellers more eager than others. 
There was a steady decline in London each day, which 
helped the market here. An appreciation of the sta. 
tistical position at the end of the month brought this 
activity to a close. The January deliveries into cop- 
sumption of 6295 tons were less than the estimates of 
6500 to 6900 tons, and the 3304 tons in stock and land- 
ing on Jan. 31 was the largest in a long time. The 
Straits shipments of 6132 tons were also larger than 
the estimates, and the decrease in the world’s visible 
supply, as estimated at anywhere from 811 to 984 tons. 
was less than expected. The cumulative effect of these 
data was a steadying influence and strength developed 
with prices stiffening at once. Another factor was a 
statement that February shipments of Straits tin would 
not exceed 4500 tons. Spot Straits tin today, after 
falling below 65c. last week, contrasted with 72.50c. as 
the high for 1926, was nominal at 66.50c., New York. 
London quotations today showed a sharp advance over 
those of yesterday with yesterday’s higher than the 
previous ones, spot standard being quoted at £295 1is., 
future standard at £290, and spot Straits at £304 5s. 
The Singapore price today was £297 15s. Dealers were 
largely the buyers of the 200 tons sold yesterday, 
Monday. 


Lead.—Late in the day on Jan. 25, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. reduced its contract quotation 
from 7.50c. to 7.40c., New York. Each day since then 
the market has been largely influenced by the trend 
in London and buying has been only moderate. With 
the decline in the quotation of the leading interest, the 
outside market in the West fell to 7.22%c., St. Louis, 
and today is a little lower at 7.20c. 


Zine.—Prices of prime Western zinc are higher, due 
less to buying than to the firm attitude of producers 


eerreneuenreneny, CUEUUUAFOVENEEONLONEEETEASEDEUEEEDOEREDETEGEDONERA CONEY FETTER LENT NTE eeUeED HenEE REROMEEBET TENT 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
and on zine sheets have not changed since Jan. 5 and 
10 respectively. Lead full sheets were reduced ‘4c. oD 
Jan. 24 and are now quoted at llc. to 11.25c. Alumi- 
num sheets have also been reduced recently, now being 
2c. below the schedule which was effective during the 
last several months, while aluminum tubes have 
dropped 3c. 

List Prices Per Lb., f.0.b. Mill 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
‘5c. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets— 
eaigh BERNE. . « . os arena deine ae eee 18.1242 
Copper, hot rolled seen eee o BL.T5 
Zinc . 0 0s 0 4 ee. tas Fae eee - +  LL.00 
Lead (full sheets) .11.00¢. to 11.25 
Seamless Tubes 
High braces i dc ees eee 
Copper ... . 23.75 


Rods 
High brass 
Naval brass 
Wire 





Copper .evod a eeaee .15.12% 
High Grass «03045 ckss cla . 18.62 
Copper Rolle... .c..6 0c c6ceeee 20.62% 
I ed Brase Tublag......isuscvdeeeeen 26.12% 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


~~ carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 

nations east of the Mississippi River and also 

atlowed to St. Lowis on shipments to destina 

ftons west of that river. 

Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide. ... .35.50. 
C8, MBO wcccccestbsecesbcut nee 

Machine rods 


The 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


» Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Base per Lb. 
lich DFASB osc icesederdevtctetoiveaen 18e. 
per, hot rolled ....ceeesesesserees 21.75c. 
pper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .24.00c. 
cede cs 68 eb ss heRE OE teeta chee" 12.00c. 
wie .. «a. + «ieee aan s senna ee 11.25c. 
s Tubes— 
Tre, Pe se a a eee 23.00c 
Mer chow eage ts sehen eaaee geen eee 23.75¢ 
1 Brace TUG. .ovv cess Tee e Shs 26%c 
» Rode .cientivans tweens ees eee 15 Yc. 
who are disinclined to sell, especially for far futures. 
The market is therefore firm but inactive. There were 


: today for 100 to 200-ton lots at 6.55c., St. Louis, 
i sales of carload and small lots at 6.574%c. to 6.60c., 
St. Louis. Ore prices were fairly firm at $42 a ton, 
with signs of a searcity. Prime Western zinc for early 
February delivery is quoted at 6.57%c. to 6.60c., St. 
or 6.92%c. to 6.95¢., New York. 
Antimony .—With conditions in China still unfavor- 
e, Chinese metal is quoted today for spot delivery 
t 14.50c. to 15e., New York, duty paid, with futures 
Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
sc. with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel 
ic, per Ib. 
laminae. —Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
ted at 26c. to 27c. per Ib., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals in Chicago 


Fes. 1.—Prices of tin and lead are lower as a re- 
of supplies-being in excess of the demand. Sales 
old metals are unusually small and prices are 
aker. 

We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.50c.; 
| tin, 66.50¢e.; lead, 7.30c.; zine, 6.65c.; in less than car- 
| ad lots, antimony, 16c. On old metals we quote cop- 
per wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; cop- 
er bottoms, 9.25¢c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 
25c.; lead pipe, 6.25c.; zine, 4.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 
dc.; tin foil, 43.50c.; block tin, 52¢c.; aluminum, 15c.; 

ill being dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 





| RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Freight Car Orders Total 900 and 1305 Are Being 
Inquired For—40 Locomotives Bought 


The week’s railroad equipment business included 
rders for 900 freight cars, 40 locomotives and fair- 
‘ized lots of passenger equipment. There are inquiries 
the market for 1305 freight cars and 12 locomotives, 
addition to those previously reported. Details of 
e week’s business follow: 


_ 


tr 


Southern Pacific is in the market for 1000 gondola 
‘he Oliver Iron Mining Co. is asking for prices on 10 
el switching locomotives. 

Youngstown & Northern is in the market for 2 6-wheel 

hing engines. 

Missouri Pacific has ordered 26 steel passenger, bag- 
nd chair cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., 
me number from the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corpora- 
nd 18 from the St. Louis Car Co. This road has also 
| 25 8-wheel switching, 6 Pacific type and 5 Mountain 

motives from the American Locomotive Co. 

Union Refrigerator Transit, Co. has ordered 500 re- 
tor cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., in 

to 500 recently ordered. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has decided to build 
phur cars in its own shops. 

North American Car Co. has ordered 200 poultry 

m the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. 

Tidewater Oil Co. has ordered 200 tank cars from 

rican Car & Foundry Co. 

Norfolk & Western is in the market for 50 30-yd. 

»- Cars. 

Northern Pacific is inquiring for 200 ballast cars. 

Oliver Iron & Mining Co. has sent out an inquiry 

0-yd. air-dump cars. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 

Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 


Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible...... 10.75¢. 12.50c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 10.75c. 11.75ec. 
Copper, light and bottoms. 8.75c. 10.25c. 
OO ee cceteess 6.50c. 8.00c. 
eg ae 5.75¢ 7.25¢. 
Heavy machine composition. 8.25c. 9.75c. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 7.75c. 8.50e. 
No. 1 red brass or oom 
tion turnings ......... 7.75c. 8.75c. 
Lead, heavy ....... 6.25¢. 6.75c. 
Lead, OOM onkée cee 4.25¢e. 5.00c. 
BR a6 tv apne hens 3.75c. 4.25c. 
Sheet aluminum . 15.00c. 17.00¢ 
Cast aluminum 15.00c. 17.00¢. 


The Chicago, South Shore & South Bend has purchased 
20 passenger cars from the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corpora- 
tion. 

The Santa Fe has ordered 10 baggage cars from the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 

The Chicago, Aurora & Elgin has placed 15 motor- 
equipped passenger cars with the Cincinnati Car Co. 

The New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. has or- 
dered 3 Mountain type locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Co. 

The New England Fuel & Transportation Co. has ordered 
1 8-wheel switching locomotive from the American Locomo- 
tive Co. 





Chicago Iron and Steel Market 


(C ‘oncluded from page rie 


mala is aheeshiiiess a 40, 000-t ton, 7a the St. Paul 
a 7000-ton, list. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges == 
for all items, except relaying rails, including — 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yar 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.25 to $13.75 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

apart, and miscellaneous rails. 15.00to 15.50 
Shoveling steel .......... .- 13.25to 13.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheets. --- 11.76 to 12.256 
Drop forge flashings............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

WEE 6.0 0 6b 4 950 bo eee aa eee 17.25 to 17.75 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 17.25 to 17.75 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 16.50to 17.00 
GO MOCSMED «6 eet se cacivivn . 17.50to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade.... 14.00to 14.50 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib....... 25.50to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
poy” | Oa Pe roe 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft...... 17.25 to 17.75 
in Dns. cthecik dene VER eee . 13.50to 14.00 
Cast iron borings...........«.«. 10.50to 11.00 
Short shoveling turnings..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings........ . %.26to %.75 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.25 to 16.75 
Agricultural malleable .........- 15.00 to 15.50 
Angle bars, steel. .....%.....- . 16.00to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels.........««+.. 15.50 to 16.00 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast..........04. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
BOGUS BUNA ove ccc ccccccsrdacses 14.50 to 15.00 
Ce TD wc cc iccidvess bade eds 14.00 to 14.50 
SD nv cos cbes cae hes hues 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron angle and splice bars...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 19.00to 19.50 
Ere OOF GEIOR. . oo obs ceccudbe crs 22.50 to 23.00 
Benel Gar GXleS.... «oc cesdesreee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.75to 13.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 12.00to 12.50 
Wo. 1 BeGROUIME. . 6 cede cc wsccccs 1050 to 11.00 
Pk), 2 Se ween eenes nee 7.25to 7.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Pipes and flues...........«++++- 9.00to 9.50 


Wire Products.—The spring trade is now getting 
under way, and the market is showing greater strength 
than a week ago. Contracting by the manufacturing 
trade is a trifle more active, and specifications at the 
close of January show substantial improvement over 
the first of the month. There is no evidence that 
stocks, either at mills or in the hands of users, are 
accumulating, and production at the rate of 55 to 60 
per cent of capacity is ample to take care of the cur- 
rent demand. Mill prices are shown on page 381. 
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B. Busby, recently secretary-treasurer of 

he Monroe Steel Castings Co., Monroe, Mich., and for 
; ae: 

y-treasurer of the Row- susan ' " 

ring | Philadel- 

phia, has ‘ placed in 

ewly or- 

ganiz dustrial depart- 

Benjamin Dan- 

& Co., Detroit, in- 

nkers. He will 

become a partner in the 


L Weimer Murray, 





(hicago district sales 
manager for the General 
Refractories Co., Philadel- 
phia, has returned from 
ded trip in Cuba 
I We Ind es 
rl W > e! tor- 
é vit the EDWARD B. BUSBY 

Q | r { 
Dye i 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, Ne York, recently formed to carry on the 
enginee! ind construction work of the Semet-Solvay 
( nd the Steere Engineering Co. 

W. R. Bassick, formerly vice-president of the Bas- 

Co., has been made chairman of the Relay Motors 

n, Wabash, Ind., an organization formed re- 

cently to take over the assets of the Commerce Motor 
Truck Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., and Service Motors, Inc., 
Wabash, Ind. G. L. Gillam, formerly president of 


Relay Motors, Inc., is president of the new corpora- 
t 1 its policies will be outlined by E. W. Bassick, 
nerly associated with the motor truck company, 
was largely responsible for the amalgamation. 

M. A. Holmes, vice-president in charge of sales for the 
I om] director of sales for the motor truck 
and previously was vice-president and sales 


manager of the Republic Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 
A. K. Taber, formerly treasurer of Service Motors, 
Ir secretary and treasurer of the new company. 


Darby, Jr., who has been secretary- 

rer and sales manager for the Lansdale Foundry 

Co., Ine., Lansdale, Pa., has been made a commercial 

reseal engineer for the Cast Iron Pipe Association 
headquarters at Birmingham. 


O. L. Harrison has been appointed general sales 
nager of the Delco-Remy Corporation, a subsidiary 
General Motors Corporation, and will make his 
.dquarters at Anderson, Ind. He was formerly gen- 
manager of the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, another General Motors unit. He 
eeds George Stone who has taken a year’s leave 
bsence because of illness. 


Albert G. Wessling has been reelected president of 
e Wessling Brothers Foundry Co., Cincinnati. Other 
officers named for the coming year are George W. Piehl, 
vice-president; Robert L. Kruse, treasurer, and Henry 
J. Weber, secretary. 


William H. Pouch, president Concrete Steel Co., 
New York, and president of the National Association 


of Credit Men, who is at present touring the Pacific 


Coast by automobile, addressed a gathering of Far 
Western credit managers at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, on Jan. 25. He also conferred with Mayor 
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Rolph and members of the San Francisco Cit 


ate ° a a te . 1annin 
Commission regarding civic improvements. . 

Walter E. Harris of the sales departm, he 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., ma turer 
of transmission and conveying machinery, ha ently 
been made manager of the southeastern dis: with 


headquarters in the Martin Building, Birming! 
J. G. Anderson, formerly superintendent 
Rockford Lathe & Drill Co., Rockford, IIl., 


made superintendent of the Rockford Machine Ty 
Co. 


C. W. Greenfield has been appointed trustee in bank. 
ruptcy in the case of H. E. Pridmore, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of molding machines. 


A. S. Anderson has been made manager in receiver- 
ship of the Berryhill Malleable Iron Co., Evansville, 
Ind. He was recently connected with the Standard 
Wheel Works and the Terre Haute Malleable Iron (; 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


— 


Lucius Rossiter has been made president of the 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn., to succeed 
the late Douglas H. Thomson. Previously Mr. Rossiter 
was vice-president and treasurer. He became associ- 
ated with the company in 1913 as assistant sales 
manager. 

Thomas Ferry, president Ferry Cap & Set Screw 
Co.; F. R. Fishback, president Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co.; Robert W. Kallenbach, president McMyler- 
Interstate Co., and George J. Stanley, vice-preside: 
United States Aluminum Co., have been elected direc- 
tors of the American Plan Association of Cleveland 

Francis S. Carr, formerly vice-president of th 
Pennsylvania Steel Export Co., Philadelphia, has beer 
appointed district sales agent in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware and southern New Jersey for the Bay- 
onne Bolt Corporation, Bayonne, N. J., and will have 
offices at 1207 Widener Building, Philadelphia. He 
was formerly connected for some time with the Phila- 
delphia district office of the Carnegie Steel Co. John 
J. Deasy, recently associated at Philadelphia with the 
Hoopes & Townsend Corporation, will assist Mr. Carr 

R. A. Foster, vice-president of the L. B. Foster Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been placed in charge of that com- 
pany’s office recently opened at 1764 Illinois Merchants 
3ank Building, Chicago. 


C. M. White, recently superintendent of the Monon- 
gahela Connecting Railroad and the Aliquippa & South- 
ern Railway, has been placed in charge of the tin plate, 
wire and pipe departments at the Aliquippa works, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, .with the title of 
assistant general superintendent. Grenville Lewis has 
also been named assistant general superintendent at 
the plant and both men will work under the direction 
of F. E. Fieger, general superintendent at Aliquippa. 

C. E. Lesher, for the past three years assistant to 
the president, has been elected to the newly created 
position of executive vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. In the new position he will direct planning 
and statistics, purchases, real estate, research, adver- 
tising and publicity. Before joining the company he 
was editor of Coal Age, and prior to that was in charge 
of the coal and coke work of the mineral resource 4 
vision of the United States Geological Survey in Wash- 
ington. During the war he was director of the bureal 
of statistics of the United States fuel administration 
on the staff of Dr. Harry A. Garfield. He is a grad- 
uate of the Colorado School of Mines and began his 
mining career in British Columbia. 


yes. Woodsum, recently in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion for the Boston Gear Works, Inc., 


Norfolk Downs, Mass., has been made assistant to the 
manager of the company. 
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rner, 116 Broad Street, New York, has been 
xport representative for the Gananoque 
\xle Co., Gananoque, Ont. 





Cnring 


A. Zikmund, production manager and as- 
etary of the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Mil- 

been made treasurer of the company. He 
nected with the organization in various 
since-1912. Martin A. Fladoes, assistant 
ager for the same company, has been pro- 
sales manager. He has been in the Sivyer 
neering department for five years. 


R. Harris is president of the National- 
Wire Co., 1138 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J., 
recel formed by a consolidation of Harris Alloys, 
Inc., the National Alloyed Metals Co. and the Murray- 
H Wire Co., all of Newark. Francis A. Harris 
Frederick T. Harris are vice-presidents of the new 
iny, Albert E. Harris is secretary and Joseph W. 
O'Loughlin treasurer. 

Walter E. Rahm, formerly chief engineer for the 
ghs Co., Newark, N. J., has been made sales 

ger for the Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 


Earnest V. Shaw, who was made works manager 
Artistic Bronze Co., Bridgeport, Conn., a few 

ths ago, has been elected secretary and a director 
company. 


orge D. Babcock and R. Carl Hicks, of Dodge 
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Brothers, Inc., Detroit, left Jan. 29 for a two to three 


months’ trip in France, Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 


C. H. Murphey, assistant manager of sales, steel divi- 
sion, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the executive vice-president of the 
company. 


W. C. Holzworth, acting manager for H. W. Grant, 
receiver of the Struthers Furnace Co., Youngstown, 
sailed for Europe this week, where he will remain until 
May. 


Howard B. Waha, until recently chief engineer of 
the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, has 
been placed in charge of the office recently opened at 
508 Leader News Building, Cleveland, by F. H. Craw- 
ford & Co., Inc., 50 Church Street, New York. 


Arthur A. Fowler, president Rogers Brown & 
Crocker Brothers, Inc., New York, dealers in pig iron, 
coke and ferroalloys, has been elected a director of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 


J. W. Harrison has been elected vice-president of 
the J. M. and L. A. Osborne Co., Cleveland sheet steel 
jobber, succeeding E. J. Strong who resigned because of 
ill-health. John A. Decker, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has succeeded Mr. Harrison as sales mana- 
ger. D. A. Hoffler was elected a director. 


f UITATTAAIEGLETALOMERTTTESER GGL SEL POT ST AARNE ELENA SATAN AED 


The Steel Club of Philadelphia 


he Steel Club of Philadelphia, com- Wolfe, Trumbull Steel Co.; Frank W. Co.; C. O. Hadly, Alan Wood Iron & 

ed of men engaged in the selling Jones, Eastern Steel Co.; Frank J Steel Co.; W. S. Haring, Alan Wood 

us steel products, probably is Krouse, Bethlehem Steel Co.; H. B Iron & Steel Co.; W. O. Lange, Phoenix 

cial organization in the steel Gaylord, Carpenter Steel Co.; L. R Iron Co.; R. H. McCracken, Central 

iside from plant societies. It Stewart, Bethlehem Steel Co.; W. B Iron & Steel Co.; H. E. Richardson, 

annual dinner, which is at- Kennedy, Bethlehem Steel Co.; L. M Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ; Thomas 

en from all sections of the Schrufer, Lorain Steel Co.; T. W Cc. Ham, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 

its annual golf tournaments Simpers, American Sheet & Tin Plate poration; George H. Webb, Central 
attracted widespread in- Co.: LeRoy Richards, Alan Wood Iron Alloy Steel Co. 


\t a recent monthly luncheon 
idelphia restaurant the club 
first photograph taken, with 
few members missing. The 
given as follows: 
ted, from left to right: 


& Steel Co.;: Samuel H. Baker, Sharon Other members who were not in 
Steel Hoop Co.; W. W. Deal, American 
Steel & Wire Co.; William H. Dickson, 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. Baylis, Donner Steel Co.; Samuel 

Those standing, left to right: W. 8 
Bitting, National Tube Co.; W. 8. Lip- 


attendance when the photograph was 
taken are: H. G. Uphouse and J. K. 


Broome, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. ; 
Stuart Hazlewood, Midvale Co.; John 


Stephenson, American Rolling pincott, Bethlehem Steel Co.; C. S E. Wetzel, Superior Steel Corporation ; 


William L, Hoffman, mill 
tative; Paul M. King, Worth 








McKinley, Republic Iron & Steel Co.; 
Brewster Jackson, 


George F. Wilson, Ludlum Steel Co.; 


Wickwire-Spencer G. M. Hoover, American Rolling Mill 
Claymont, Del.; John B. De Steel Co.; S. J. Cotsworth, Lorain Steel Co. 
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MANN, service engineer of the Chicago 
ago, died early in January at his 
home it och, Ill.. aged 65 years. He was born in 
; Warren County, Pa., and began foundry work early in 
‘fe as a molders’ apprentice. He was engaged in 
mself for a number of years, but in 1917 
issociated with the Chicago Crucible Co., re- 
the time of his death. 


Cru ie Co. WU! 


business for hi 


ng hat connection until 


’e COURSEY CLEVELAND, president of the Medina 
ly & Brass Co., Medina, N. Y., died last week at the 
Medina Memorial Hospital in that city. He was born 
at Short Hills, N. J., in 1876, and had been associated 
with the Medina company since 1919. 


JosEPH C. ROBINSON, president of the Central Spe- 
( Detroit, and vice-president of the Y psilanti 
Foundry Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., died Jan. 22 at his home 
in Detroit. He was 63 years of age and first engaged 
in the foundry and machine shop business 12 years 
: | : Cot. HENRY G. PrRouT, for 16 years editor of Rail- 
: mad Gazette, now Railway Age, and later for 12 years 
e-president and general manager of the Union 
; Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., died Jan. 26 at 
} home Nutley, N. J. He was born in Virginia in 
184 He saw service in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, and later was graduated in civil engineer- 
ng from the University of Michigan. After engaging 
government survey work in the West he was sent 
: Egypt as a major of engineers, and served for some 
| ime as governor general of the Provinces of the Equa- 
hl tor, being the only American to have enjoyed this dis- 
tinction in Africa. Following his association with 
the Westinghouse interests he retired from active busi- 
ness, and had lived in retirement at Summit, N. J., for 

: the last ten years 
| HAWLEY A. NEWKIRK, a pioneer brass manufac- 
turer in the Middle West, died Jan. 20 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago, aged 74 years. For a number of 
years he was an official of the Mississippi Brass Wire 


Heavier Industrial Use of Coal 


December industrial consumption of coal was 45,- 


, according to the National Association of 


085.000 tons 


; Purchasing Agents, New York. This is 6 per cent 

' above the November total of 42,324,000 tons. There 

. tii has been a steady increase every month since last 
a] summer, 

Hi Conservative stocking is taking place in most 

: branches of industry. The survey shows 55,010,000 

| | tons on hand as of Jan. 1, an average supply of 37 days 


in all industries. In December, 58,548,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal were mined, and 7,556,000 tons of anthra- 


: cite, a combined total of 66,104,000 tons. 


Will Liquidate Low Moor Iron Co. 


The Low Moor Iron Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 
is to be liquidated by the directors, and the company’s 
three blast furnaces, two at Low Moor and one at Cov- 
ington, Va., together with ore properties in that locality 
are being offered for sale. The company was organized 


I in 1873, and was active during the war period when 
I a battery of 100 beehive coke ovens was installed at 
ie it Low Moor. One of the stacks there remained active 
¥ until January, 1925, and the 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 
iron still left on the stock pile is being marketed grad- 
ually. Dismantling of these stacks will leave 14 fur- 

| i! naces in Virginia, only two of which are active. 

; 
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Winchell Library Given to the United 
Engineering Societies 


The memorial gift of the library of the late Horace 
Vaughn Winchell to the United Engineering Societies 
Library, that has been offered by Mrs. Winchell ang 
the Anaconda Mining Co. through the Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, was accepted for 
that purpose with great pleasure by the board of dj- 
rectors of the institute at their meeting on Jan. 28, 
Dr. H. Foster Bain, secretary of the institute, in jp. 
forming the Anaconda company of the action t 
and the sentiments of the board on learning of the 
gift, expressed “special delight that this important 
collection of books is to be kept together and made 
generally useful for all time through the generosity 
of the company on whose staff Winchell so long served 
It seems a fine tribute by a corporation to the good 
work done by an engineer, and as such the institute 
will value the act and the gift especially.” 

This special collection of 10,000 books is the ac- 
cumulated working tools of three leaders in Americar 
science and technology. It includes the books covering 
early American geology, collected by Mr. Winchell’s 
uncle and father, and his own extensive collections 
dealing especially with ore deposits, mining law, and 
the history of geology. 


L 
aken 


Trumbull Steel Co. Shows Stronger 
Financial Position 


Net profits for 1926 of the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, after depreciation and interest charges, 
totaled $2,263,964, equivalent to $22.64 a share on the 
outstanding preferred stock of the company and $2.72 
per common share. During the year the company spent 
$2,450,306 for repair, maintenance and renewal of its 
plants and $939,297 for extensions and additions. The 
annual report which was presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting Feb. 1 also showed that the 
Liberty Steel Co., Warren, the capital stock of which is 
owned by the Trumbull organization, earned $9.68 per 
share of its common stock after allowance for pre- 
ferred dividends, or $162,653. 


Improvements Planned for Campbell 
Works 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will start its 
blast furnace boiler plant at the Campbell works, t 
take care of excess blast furnace gas not now used for 
fuel purposes. New boilers and allied equipment will 
be installed, the cost to range from $3,000,000 to $3, 
500,000. 

In conjunction with the boiler installations, blast 
furnace A in the company’s Campbell group, will be 
rebuilt and modernized. 

Owing to a recent change in plans, the company 
will not erect at this time its proposed by-product coke 
plant to serve the South Chicago furnaces, which it 


was estimated would cost $5,000,000 and was scheduled 
for this spring. 





Trumbull Steel Co. Officers Reelected 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 1.—W. H. Foster, president of 
the General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, was elected 
a director of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, t 
day, in place of W. H. B. Ward, of Warren, former 
vice-president and general manager. John T. Har- 
rington continues as president, C. S. Eaton, Cleveland, 
as chairman of the board and Philip Wick, Youngs 
town, as vice-president. The other officers and direc- 
tors of the company were also reelected. 





The lake boat L. E. Block, which is being built for 
the Inland Steamship Co., was launched at the Lorain 
yards of the American Shipbuilding Co. Feb. 1. The 


oat was named in honor of the chairman of the board 
of the Inland Stee] Co. 
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Cartel Unsatisfactory to Germany 


Excess Output Fines Total $2,700,000—Welsh Tin Plate Mills 


Revive Sales Agreement—Russia Curtails Electric Projects 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 31. 


HE pig iron market is quiet. As a result of the 
T shortage of supplies, Dorman, Long & Co. are pre- 
oaring to blow in an additional furnace at the Clarence 
Works, making a total of 45 Cleveland stacks active. 
here is some export demand for hematite, but sales 
re rather restricted. Foreign ore is quiet. 


= 


Finished steel demand continues moderate, but mak- 
ers of heavy specifications are well booked and con- 
sumers are not keen buyers for forward delivery, as 
lower prices are anticipated. Meanwhile quotations 
are firm. 

Welsh tin plate makers are reviving the former 

wling agreement, to be effective Mar. 28. Various 


meetings have been held and the question of restoring 
minimum price plan has been discussed, but no 


German Export Bounties Higher—Fines 
of $2,700,000 Owed to Cartel 
(By Radio) 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 31. 


HE domestic market continues firm but international 

prices are weaker. As a result of the increasing 
disparity between home and international prices the 
steel syndicate has increased the bounties to exporting 
manufacturers on ingots by 10m. per ton, blooms: 8m. 
and bars 10m. Other products show corresponding 
increases. In January the difference between domestic 
and “world market” prices was 5m. per ton on ingots, 
7m. on blooms and 23m. on bars. 

Domestic prices and selling conditions continue un- 
hanged. 

While the steel syndicate retains for February its 
restriction of output to 80 per cent of capacity, lead- 
ng producers are operating at full capacity. Steel 
ngot output in 1926 was 12,341,636 metric tons with 
rolled products at 10,276,082 tons, both slightly more 


than in 1925. 


vevaty shienney 


definite steps are likely before March. The tin plate 
market is slightly firmer with forward delivery quoted 
at 20s. to 20s. 3d. ($4.85 to $4.91) per base box and 
prompt shipment at 20s. 3d. to 20s. 6d. ($4.91 to $4.97) 
per base box, all f.o.b. works port. Sales, however, 
are restricted. 


Galvanized sheets are weak as a result of the lack 
of substantial buying. Black sheets of No. 24 gage 
are in moderate demand and there is a small business 
in Japanese specifications. Otherwise the light gages 
are quiet. 

Continental markets are disorganized by the poor 
demand and prices have receded further, with works 
seeking orders. 


Germany is reported to be dissatisfied with the 
operation of the International Raw Steel Cartel. The 
German raw steel output last year was 12,341,636 tons. 


Leading steel men are dissatisfied with the Inter- 
national Raw Steel Cartel, claiming that Germany’s 
quota is inadequate. For producing in excess of the 
quota during the last four months of 1926, German 
mills must pay to the Cartel fines totaling about 
$2,700,000. 


German Alloy Steel Makers to Open 
Foreign Offices 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Jan. 17.—The corporation re- 
cently formed, by merger of the various German pro- 
ducers of alloy steels, is maintaining headquarters at 
Bochum and a branch office in Remscheid, which will 
handle automotive steels only. A few of the unprofit- 
able plants are to be closed and it is planned to enlarge 
others and install modern equipment in all plants un- 
der control of the corporation. 

Special efforts will be made to develop more export 
trade, as the domestic market in Germany is limited 
to a consumption of about 50 per cent of the total pro- 
duction. It seems to be expected that the new corpora- 


eet 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


m coke, f.o.bi:. £1 5s, $6.06 
Rubio ore¢t.. 1 2 tofl 2%s. 5.338 to $5.45 
ind No. 1 fdy 
) <p. aa 21.22° 
ind No, 3 fdy. 4 2% 20.00* 
eland No. 4 fdy. 4 1% 19.76* 
vela ; a9 4 forge 4 1 19.64* 
an ASIC 
n.) 3 15 to 3 15% 18.18 to 18.30 
Coast mixed.... 4 10 to 4 11 21.82 to 22.06 
mast Coast hematite 4 8 to 412% 21.34 to 22.43 
60 Ib. and up 7 15 to 8 0 37.58 to 38.80 
= 3 , oon 1 BG to 7 , 33.95 to 35 
: nanganese ... 16 6 77.60 
anganese 
Eport) ...«slp ose 76.38 
and tin plate 
Ween 5. 04 6 15 to 7 10 32.73 to 36.37 
ite, base box.. 1 0 to 1 0% 4.85 to 4.97 
sheets, Japa- 
pecifications 15 0 to 15 10 72.75 to 75.17 
Cc. per Lb 
speak 10 1.84 
ates 10 15 toll 5 2.32 to 2.43 
+ lee 8 15 to 9 5 1.89 to 2.00 
8s 0 to 8 10 1.73 to 1.84 
: ‘ 7 15 to 8 5 1.67 to 1.78 
s. 4% to8in. 8 5 to 8 15 1.78 to 1,89 
Ds ->-. 36.10. :- andi... 6 2.28 and 2.39 
eets, 24 gage 12 0 to12 5 2.60 to 2.65 
ets, 24 gage 15 56 to 15 10 3.30 to 3.35 
ed steel 
gage,nom. 18 0 3.91 


' price, 6d. (12c.) per ton higher. 
p, Tees, nominal. 








Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 
(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron :(a) 


Belgium ...... . £3 15s. to£f3 18s. $18.18 to $18.90 
France ..... ; 3 15 to 3 18 1818 +e 18.90 
Luxemburg .... 3 15 to 3 18 18.18 to 18.90 
Basic pig iron: 
Belgium ...... << oe to 311 16.73 to 17,21 
France ..... ; 3 69 to 3 11 16.73 to 17.21 
Luxemburg ...... 369 to 3 11 16.73 to 17.21 
GE cre daeee + as 0 18 4.37 : 
Billets : 
Belgium 12% 22.42 
France ..... 412% 22.42 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
Belgium .... § 0 1.10 
Luxemburg .. 5 0 1.10 
France ... 5 0 1.10 
Joists (beams) : 
Belgium ..... & 0 1.10 
Luxemburg .. 5 06 1.10 
France ...... ee 1.10 
Angles: 
Belgium ........ 5 4 1.14 
%-in. plates: 
Belgium (nominal) 6 12% 1.45 
Germany (nominal) 6 12% 1.45 
f#e-in. ship plates: : 
Belgium ......... 2% 1.33 
Luxemburg .....-. 6 2% 1.33 
Sheets, heavy: 
Belgium .......-- 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany ...-.--- 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1,34 


(a) Nominal 





~~ 
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tion will endeavor to follow the example of the Swedish 
manufacturers of alloy steels and open sales offices in 
various foreign markets, such as South Africa, Japan, 
the United States and South American countries, The 
corporation is als to be planning the estab- 

shment of a laboratory for experimental work on 


believed 


alloy anda specia steeis. 
Bamboo Steel Exports Increase 


Several German mills, some of which originally in- 
the Chinese market but lost 
he greater part of this business during the World 
becoming quite active with a view to regain- 
ng this market. One method has been to forward 
arge lots on consignment to former customers. The 
of bamboo steel is the Oberschlesische 
Eisenindustrie at Gleiwitz, Upper Silesia, but there are 
everal smaller producers in the Ruhr. Prices vary 
th the size of the order. At present, assortments of 

» usual specifications, %, 5% and %-in., packed in 
100-Ib. bundles for Shanghai or in piculs (133 Ib.) for 
Hongkong, are quoted at £15 15s. to £17 5s. per ton 
($3.47 to $3.80 per 100 lb.), depending upon the quan- 
tity involved, with an extra charge of 15s. ($3.63) per 
ton for %-in. only. These prices are for untempered 


aq bamboo steel t 


irgest maker 


bamboo steel. When tempered, an extra £1 ($4.85) 
per ton, and sometimes more, is added. The freight 
ite from Hamburg to Chinese ports is 40s. ($9.70) 


per ton, less 5 per cent for primage. 


FRENCH MARKET DULL 


Production Being Reduced—Export Small De- 
spite Suspension of Export Tax as Aid 


PARIS, FRANCE, Jan. 14.—Much of the optimism, 
with which business for the new year had been viewed, 
has been dissipated by the developments of the first 
half of January. It had been believed that, with the 
franc at a stable level and higher than for some time, 
business would begin a slow recovery. Thus far, how- 
ever, despite a fairly stable exchange and a ‘higher 
value to the franc, business has been confined to clos- 
ing a few small orders that had been pending for some 
time. Current buying is only for immediate needs and 
export trade is but little better than domestic business. 
In export markets, French quotations are considered 
too high, so, as an aid to producers, the Government 
has decided to suspend the export tax. This, however, 
will be insufficient to develop larger foreign trade un- 
less wages are reduced and inland freight rates are 
lowered. 

Pig Iron.—Production of foundry grade is being 
limited and several furnaces have been blown out. The 
export price of No. 3 foundry has been reduced from 
£4 5s. $20.60) to £4 ($19.40) per metric ton, f.o.b. Ant- 
werp, with £3 17s. ($18.66) per ton, the price for Brit- 
ish consumers. 

Semi-Finished Material.—Prices are soft and export 
has almost ceased, particularly the large export busi- 
ness developed with Great Britain during the coal 
strike. Material for spot shipment is abundant with 
prices declining daily. Nominally, the smaller sizes of 
blooms are quoted at £4 13s. to £4 14s. ($22.55 to 
$22.80) and the larger sizes at £4 7s. to £4 8s. ($21.08 
to $21.33) per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. Billets are soft at 
£4 19s. 6d. ($24.12) per ton. 

Finished Material_—With buying confined to imme- 
diate requirements of consumers, prices are tending 
downward, as mills endeavor to increase their backlogs. 
Depending upon the tonnage involved, beams range 
from £5 4s. to £5 7s. per metric ton (1.14c. to 1.16c. 
per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp. Bars range from £5 5s. to £5 
6s. per ton (1.16c. to 1.17c. per lb.), f.0.b. Antwerp. Th« 
government railroads are asking for 6000 tons of steel 
ties for heavy rails. Bids were received of 780 fr 
($30.73), f.o.b. Rombas by the Société Lorraine des 
Acieries de Rombas and 782.50 fr. ($30.83), f.o.b. 
Thionville or 795 fr. ($31.82) f.o.b. Hagondange by De 
Wendel & Co. 
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RUSSIA CUTS EXPENDITUREs 





Electrification Appropriations Reduced — Jp. 
crease in Steel Output Smal! 


Moscow, RussiA, Jan. 12.—The governm: 


: : ag tal plan 
for largely increasing the output of pig iron and stee! 
in the new business year, October, 1926, to October 
1927, is encountering difficulties. The proposed jp. 


crease was 34 per cent in pig iron and 18 per cent in 
ingot production, with 16 per cent in rolled products. 

Execution of the plan was dependent upon new cap. 
ital investments in all branches of the metal industry. 
including non-ferrous products, to a total of about 270. 
000,000 rubles. Financial stringency has forced a re. 
duction in this total to 230,700,000 rubles. In addition, 
there is a shortage of fuel, including coal, oil and wood. 
so that arrangements are being made for importation 
of coal from Poland. A further difficulty is the con- 
tinued rise in production costs. It was planned to re 
duce such costs in the last fiscal year, but instead there 
was an increase of about 1.5 per cent, while in the iron 
and steel industry the increase was 5.8 per cent with 
the engineering branch advance at 6 per cent. 

Reduction has also been made in the amount to be 
expended for electrification in 1926 to 1927, the current 
fiscal year. Expenditures have been decreased from 
the expected total of 182,000,000 rubles to 150,000,000 
rubles. The Dnieperstroi, the large power unit on the 
Dnieper River, will continue under construction. Pro- 
visionally, as sanctioned by the Council of Labor and 
Defense, this station is to be built for development of 
150,000 hp. 

Another large project for this year is construction 
of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway, 1420 kilometers in 
length, which it is expected will be completed in five 
years. This, it is believed, will encourage the growing 
of cotton in central Asia and provide a means of deliv- 
ering Siberian grain and lumber. 

In November, 1926, the Azneft and Grozneft, the 
first sea-going vessels built by the Soviet Government, 


were launched. The shipbuilding program is to be 
extended. 





Germany Considers Centralization of Gas 
and Electric Production 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Jan. 17.—The project of the 
German steel industry, in combination with the Coal 
Cartel, to furnish all the electricity and gas needed in 
Germany by the construction of huge gas and electric 
units in the Ruhr and in the Province of Saxony, 's 
expected to receive approval at the next session of the 
Reichstag. It is estimated that the cost of electricity 
would be reduced by about 30 per cent and the cost 0! 
gas by about 25 per cent under this plan. Should this 
plan be adopted, the steel mills would receive sufficient 
tonnage of pipe and fittings to absorb almost complete- 
ly the output for the next two years. : 

Output of wire rods in Germany during 1926 
reached a record total. Production amounted to 1,080, 
000 tons, compared with 860,000 tons in 1925, or com- 
pared with pre-war production, 1,040,000 tons in 1912 
and 1,070,000 tons in 1918. The first half of last year 
was not active but production increased in the second 
half to more than 100,000 tons a month. Decline in 
output is expected during the early part of this year. 

Investigation by various chambers of commerce and 
business papers of the report that foreign consumers 
were willing to pay higher prices for bolts, nuts, rivets, 
wire products, screws, sheets, plates and similar mate 
rial, when offered by German producers, than could be 
obtained by French and Belgian sellers, has shown that 
this is a result of the currency situation rather than 
a proof of superior quality. German deliveries até 
rood, with regular ocean shipments and better service 
on the railroads, so that the foreign buyer encounters 
very little delay in shipments. This situation is paral 
leled by the conditions prevailing at the time of Ger- 
man currency inflation, when buyers would pay highe? 


prices to French and Belgian makers to insure promP* 
and certain delivery. 
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BELGIAN PRICES DECLINE 


nd Export Markets Quiet—French 
Luxemburg Competition Keen 


Domesti¢ 
\nrwere, BELGIUM, Jan. 15.—There is very little 
cated tying, so that with export and domestic 
a low ebb of activity, the market is show- 

| weakness. More and more mills, as they 

acklogs diminishing, are offering conces- 
Competition from French and Luxemburg mills 
feature of business. Meanwhile, labor is de- 
further increase of wages by 5 per cent and 


anuilis 


effective Jan. 15, railroad freight rates are to be in- 


nsiderably. In consequence, producers are 
ed with higher manufacturing costs and a declining 


market 


Pig lron.—Purchasing is smaller than for some time 
nd furnaces are beginning to pile iron on their yards. 
The domestic price of No. 3 phosphoric foundry iron 

established by the syndicate at 725 French 
($28.57) or 145 Belgian franes ($20.15) per 

metri f.o.b. furnace. The price, however, is con- 
sidered too high. Export prices have been set at £4 
ton ($19.60), f.o.b. Antwerp, except for British 
mers, who are quoted £3 16s. 6d. per ton ($18.75). 


IMPORT BUSINESS SMALL 


Prices Slightly Lower But Sales Are Restricted— 
Rejected Rails Offered Here 


New York, Feb. 1.—Current buying of foreign 
eel products by American consumers continues small, 
but there are a few desirable tonnages of bars and 
tructural material under quotation for users and dis- 
tributers in the South and in the New York and New 
England districts. Continental prices are slightly 
wer than recently, with mild steel bars at 1.80c¢ to 
L85e. per lb., duty paid, and structural material at 
about 1.75c. per lb., duty paid. 
Investigation of dumping of German steel is still 
ler way by the Anti-Dumping Unit of the Treasury 
partment, but no action has been taken as yet. There 
ms to be some question as to the proper interpreta- 
of the portion of the paragraph on “Foreign 
Market Value,” in which appears the phrase “similar 
erchandise.” Importers of German material, in addi- 
) claiming that practically all products shipped 
the United States have no market value in Ger- 
any, as they are not made to the German domestic 
ecifications, claim further that in most cases they 
are _ Securing the high import price, although their 
‘ations are below the American mills. It is also 
n lers stood that several of the most convincing ex- 
‘mples of dumping that have become available involve 
‘her than German material. 
W While there may be a slight increase in importation 
ting this year of continental cast iron bell and spigot 
as a result of greater activity by a German 
it can apparently exercise but little effect on 
® market here. In the past, the greater portion of 
reign pipe sold in the United States has originated 
ance at the Pont-A-Mousson works, which claims 
~. 0€ second in capacity to the leading American maker. 
‘e German maker, which has sold a small volume of 
n the Pacific coast and in the Southwest for sev- 
cars, is evidently intending to become more ac- 
> Atlantic coast. The capacity of the com- 
limited, however, and it is estimated that not 
in about 10,000 tons a year will be available 
“ale in the eastern territory. 
‘ French export house, which acts as purchasing 
nt in European markets for various American 
rs, is offering a special lot of 2275 tons of 45 
rails for shipment to the United States or 
' foreign market. The sections, which were 


maker 


r export to a European consumer, were re- 
cly because the elongation is slightly below 
‘pecified. The rails are classified as “seconds” 
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f.o.b. Antwerp. Even this lower price to British con- 
sumers is developing but little business, with British 
furnaces reducing their quotations, as more go into 
blast. 


Semi-Finished Material_—With the exception of a 
few mills, which still have a small backlog of business, 
makers are offering substantial reductions in price, but 
with little or no response on the part of buyers. Prices 
are so irregular that determination of the current mar- 
ket is difficult. Nominally, billets are £4 19s. to £5 per 
ton, f.o.b. Antwerp ($24 to $24.25) for 2-in. to 4%-in. 
with 3-in. to 4-in. at £4 17s. per ton ($23.50). Blooms 
are still showing some strength at £4 8s. per ton 
($21.34) for 6-in. and above and £4 14s. per ton ($22.80) 
for 4-in. to 5-in. 

Finished Material.—Prices are irregular and tend- 
ing downward with the market inactive. French and 
Luxemburg competition is severe and exporters: show 
but little inclination to place business with Belgian 
mills. Plain steel bars range from £5 5s. to £5 6s. per 
metric ton (1.15c. to 1.16c. per lb.) and deformed steel 
bars at £5 15s. to £5 16s. per ton (1.26c. to 1.27c. per 
Ib.), f.o.b. Antwerp. Wire rods continue at £6 per 
metric ton (1.30c. per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp. Normal 
specifications on beams develop prices of £5 4s. 6d. to 
£5 5s. 6d. per ton (1.33c. to 1.43c. per lb.), f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. 


and as such a permit for exportation to the United 
States could be obtained. 

Export business from the United States continues 
small with only occasional purchases, in tonnages sel- 
dom in excess of warehouse lots. Most of this small 
lot business is from South American and Cuban buyers. 
The Japanese market is quiet with the exception of 
some small inquiries for tin plate and rails. One Japa- 
nese railroad is inquiring for 5% miles of 60-Ib. rails 
for May-June delivery and there is another inquiry in 
the market for 5 miles of 100-lb. rails from a Japanese 
railroad. The Dai Nippon Beer Brewery Co., which 
has been in the market for 3000 base boxes of coke 
tin plate for the manufacture of crown bottle caps, 
has placed its order with a large Japanese export 
house and the tin plate will be shipped by the leading 
American export interest. There is also some small 
business from Japan in electrical sheets. 


British Steel Imports in 1926 a Record— 
Exports Declined 


Data recently made public show that the imports of 
iron and steel into Great Britain, scrap being deducted, 
were 3,740,279 tons in 1926, and that the exports were 
2,987,669 tons. A comparison of these data with simi- 
lar data for the post-war years and for 1913 is found in 
a table compiled by the London Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, which is as follows: 


Excess 
Imports, Exports, of Exports, 
Year Tons Tons Tons 
$038si. de 2,230,9 4,969,225 2,738,279 
ere 1,107,598 3,251,225 2,143,627 
Bas G<'o. 0-8 1,640,024 1,696,889 56,865 
ES y= «2's 881,284 3,397,185 2,515,901 
ain ahs 0% 1,322,137 4,317,537 2,995,400 
. pe 2,429,385 3,851,435 1,422,050 
R036... 5. kp’ 2,719,715 3,731,096 1,011.38 
Pr 3, 740,279 2,987,669 752,610° 





*Excess of imports. 

So large were the imports last year that there was 
an excess of 752,600 tons over exports. A feature of 
the import movement was the large receipts of semi- 
finished steel, aggregating 1,562,100 tons, or over 41.5 
per cent of the total imports. 





Shipments of manganese ore from Rio de Janeiro 
to the United States during the first 10 months of 
1926 amounted to 253,640 gross tons, valued at $3,002,- 
499, as compared with 200,612 tons, valued at $2,465,- 
297, in the corresponding period of 1925, according to 
a report received by the Department of Commerce from 
Consul D. A. Willson, Rio de Janeiro. Practically all 
of the manganese ore exported from Brazil is shipped 
from that port. 
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SLIGHTLY IMPROVED TONE 


January Machine Tool Sales Low but 
Outlook Grows Better 


Business Confined Largely to Orders for Single 
Machines with Automobile Industry 
and Railroads Lagging 


LTHOUGH January sales of machine tools were 
A disappointingly small, scarcely exceeding those of 
December, the outlook appears to some of the larger 
machine tool builders to be somewhat better, and an 
improving rate of buying is expected during the next 


+ 


two months. Some estimates are that January busi- 
ness was about 70 per cent of what is considered a 


“normal” mont} 


New York 


New York, Feb. 1. 


ACHINE tool sellers are expressing a little 
1 more satisfaction over the outlook for business 


In the past week some of them have had fairly 

i orders, mostly for single machines They are 
encouraged by the fact that users of tools are show 
ng less hesitation in placing orders than at the 


ng of the year. The American Car & Foundry 


has bought a number of machines for its 


Pacific Coast bus plant for work on Hall-Scott 


tor Other orders of the 


week include the 


owing 44-in. boring mill, three 


24-in. vertical 
drilling machines and a floor grinder to the New 
York Central Railroad; a double-end punch and 
shear to the Big Four; a 16-in: lathe to the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago; a 13-in. lathe to 
the Western Electric Co.; a 3-spindle drilling ma 
hine to the Royal Typewriter Co. 


The Magnus Co., Inc 111 Broadway, New York manufac- 
turer of armature bearings and kindred products, is said to 
have plans under advisement for extensions and improve- 
ments in its foundry on Schenectady Road, Albany, N. Y 


The Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York, 
will install manual training equipment in the proposed ad- 
dition to the DeWitt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway, 
the Bronx, estimated to cost $3,357,000, for which bids are 
being asked on a general contract until Feb. 23. William 
H. Gompert, Flatbush Avenue Extension and Concord Street, 
Brooklyn, is architect. 


The Warlou Mfg. Co., Inc., 129 Crosby Street, New York, 
manufacturer of lamp mountings, etc., has leased space in 


the building at 130-2 West Twenty-fourth Street, for 
pansion. 


ex- 


A. E. Fitkin & Co., 165 Broadway, 


New York, operating 
electri 


light and power utilities in several states, is arrang- 
ing an expansion and improvement program in 1927 to cost 
approximately $28,000,000, of which about $20,000,000 will 
be used for major extensions, including electric generating 
plants, power substations, transmission lines and 
ice-manufacturing plants. The company’s properties ars 
under the direction of the General Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, same address. The Jersey Central 


plants, gas 


& Light Co., one of the company units, with operating 
headquarters at Morristown, N. J., has work in progress on 
a new steam-generating plant at Whippany, N. J., t 
in excess of $2,000,000 with equipment 


Powe r 


Oo cost 


The Consolidated Gas Co.,.130 East Fifteenth Street. Ne w 
York, has plans nearing completion for a new 


automobile 
service, repair and garage building on East Fifty-seventh 
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The automobile industry and the railroads are some. 
what laggard in buying. Industrial operations gener. 
ally are being maintained at a fairly good rate, ang 
purchases of machines by manufacturers in varied 
lines are apparently being made with less hesitation 
than was in evidence at the opening of the year. 

Conditions are somewhat at variance in different 
sections of the country, but as a whole the volume of 
inquiries is somewhat more promising, and if the trend 
of business activity is upward during the next month 
or two it is expected that many of these inquiries wil] 
develop into orders. 

About 600 used tools were disposed of at public auc- 
tion at the plant of the Bock Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, following the purchase of that property by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. The operations of the 
Bock Bearing plant will be merged with those of the 
Timken company at Canton. 


Street, to cost in excess of $200,000 with equipment. J. F 
Hunter is company architect. 


The Complete Machinery & Equipment Co., 233 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, is said to be planning the 
construction of a new storage and distributing plant at Long 
Island City, to cost in excess of $70,000 with material- 


handling and other equipment. 


The Commissioner of Plant and Structures, Municipa 
Building, New York, is asking bids until Feb. 14 for electrica 
and mechanical equipment for the municipal destructor pla! 
to be used by the department of street cleaning. 

The Westchester Lighting Co., 18 South Broadway 
Yonkers, N. Y., has plans for a new three-story equipment 
and service building, 50 x 125 ft., at Ossining, N. Y 
cost in excess of $90,000, and will soon ask bids, Bever 
S. King, 18 East Forty-first Street, New York, is architect 


The Texto Metal Products Corporation, 107 Greene Stree! 
New York, has Jeased a floor in the building at 27 East 
Tenth Street, for expansion. 

The Albany Port Commission, Albany, N. Y., has author- 
ized plans for its proposed new grain elevator, to be 70 x 215 
ft., with capacity of 1,000,000 bu. per annum. It will cost 
in excess of $1,000,000, with loading, screening, conveying 44 
other machinery, E. P. Goodrich is port engineer. 

The Carteret Foundry Co., 2 Pacific Avenue, Jersey Cll) 
N. J., manufacturer of sash weights and other rough iror 
castings, has taken out a permit for a two-story addition 
cost about $42,000. 

The City Council, Paulsboro, N. J., is said to be planning 
the installation of pumping machinery in connection wil! 


proposed extensions and improvements in the municipal wate 
works to cost $150,000. 


The J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Avenue, Newark, N J 
manufacturer of school equipment and supplies, has acquired 
property adqoining its plant, 50 x 105 ft., and plans ™ 
early construction of an addition. 

The Bertolette Machine Tool Co., 224 Culver Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J., in the latest issue of its IiMustrated News 
lists a large number of used machine tools, featuring plane's 
and shapers, milling machines, pipe and bolt machines, s®*’ 
cutters and many other machines of miscellaneous type 

Henry M. Waite, Inc., 51 East Forty-second Street, Ne¥ 
York, has been organized to act as a distributer in the mee 
York territory for the Thies Unit-Steel Products, Day’ 


Ohio 


Harris Alloys, Inc., the National Alloyed Metals Co. 4” 
the Murray-Harris Wire Co., all of Newark, have been = 
solidated under the name of the National-Harris Wire “° 
with executive offices at 118 Orchard Street, Newark. to 


, s ill 
company’s rod mill is at 51 Rome Street and its wire _ 
605 North Third Street. 


The 
the New York 


: rue offic 
Magnolia Metal Co. has moved its New York ce 
3uilding, 75 West Stree 


Evening Post 
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New England 


Boston, Jan. 31. 


\ LTHOUGH January sales of new machine tools 
< in this district have not been as heavy as 
ipated, they were larger than those for Jan- 
1926, and there are indications that February 
will exceed last year. Two leading central 
ssachusetts manufacturers will shortly approve 
7 budgets calling for good sized lists of equip- 
nt, and a Rhode Island shop is also expected to 
prove its budget calling for a fairly large list. 
se companies, together with others, probably 
spread purchases over a period of several 
nths 
Among the tools reported sold the past week 
ere two radial drills, a No. 24 Tri-Way Universal 
ring machine, three fairly large lathes, a used 
rarvin die slotter and miscellaneous used equipment. 
\n East Walpole, Mass., firm is in the market for 
large used boring mill, and another Massachusetts 
p desires a similar tool and a large planer. 





iy & Scott, Dexter, Me., lathes, started the year with 
plant running practically 100 per cent of capacity and 
infiled orders sufficient to maintain that operation 
x months. Its activities are confined very largely to 
production of special machinery. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
practically completed arrangements to manufacture 
transmission apparatus at Chicopee, Mass. Produc- 
probably will start late in the summer. It is planned 

employ 500 at this plant. 


} 


The Phillips & Slack Granite Co., Northfield, Vt., is hav- 
ng plans prepared for a machine shop to replace one 

troyed by fire last week. Lifting equipment may be 
ncluded in its requirements. 


Edward T. Hartman, room 37, State House, Boston, is 
preparing plans for a pumping station and sewage system for 
Saugus, Mass. Charles E. Light, Saugus, is chairman of 
the committee in charge. 


The Decarie Incinerator Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has the general contract for the erection of a two- 
story, 61 x 99 ft., incinerator plant to cost $353,000 for 
Providence, R. I. Dr. Martin S. Budlong, City Hall, Provi- 

nee, is chairman of the board of health. 


The Narragansett Co., Providence, R. L, recently or- 
ganized to take over and consolidate the Narragansett 
tric Lighting Co., same city, and its affiliated organi- 
vations, including the Mystic Power Co., has arranged for 
bond issue of $27,500,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 


ed for extensions and improvements. L. C. Gerry is 
esident 


The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, New 
rk, and Forest Street, Norwich, Conn., has plans for a 
‘ Vv power house in connection with an oil storage and dis- 
; ‘buting plant on local site, to cost approximately $100,000 


+} 


h equipment. 


. \ manual training department will be installed in the 
ement of the new two-story and basement high school 
be erected by the Board of Education, Farmington, Conn., 

‘homas §S. Rourke, chairman of the building committee, 

which bids are being asked on a general contract until 

- “ed. 10. It is estimated to cost $180,000. The School Plan 


wt Bureau, 363 Main Street, Middletown, Conn., is 
litect. 


The Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, Mass., has com- 
eted negotiations for the purchase of the plant and busi- 


P m ss of the Michigan Motors Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
‘ce motorcycles and parts, and will consolidate with its 

‘ganization. Expansion in production is planned. 
© Following the recent acquisition of the plant of the Blue 
‘ibbon Body Corporation, Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, 
s nn., by the H. F. Holbrook-Henry Brewster Corporation, 
1 ely organized, for the production of custom automobile 
dies, bids are being asked for the erection of two addi- 
w ns, one three-stories, 53 x 156 ft., and the other one- 
¥ y, 175 x 200 ft., to cost about $150,000 with equipment. 
. ‘tcher-Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, 

rchitect and engineer. 

. he American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass, has 
. | organized under Delaware laws with capital of 
. 00,000, to take over the property of the company of the 
ne © name, with mills at Holyoke and other points in 
st sachusetts and Connecticut, in financial difficulties for 
ral years. The new company plans extensions and 
2 ovements in the New England properties and will con- 


rate operations im this district, following the sale of 
S previously operated in the Middle West. 
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The Bangor Hydroelectric Co., Bangor, Me., is arrang- 
ing for a stock issue of 50,000 shares, the majority of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
hydroelectric generating plants and transmission lines. 
Edward M. Graham is president. 


The Adlerhurst Iron Co., 52 Richards Street, New Haven, 
Conn., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to take over the partnership formerly operated under the 
name of the Yale Safe & Iron Co., and will continue to 
manufacture architectural and ornamental iron work. 


George T. Reynolds & Son, Inc., 54 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. IL, has been organized to deal in new and 
used machinery. 


The New England Metal Products, Inc., a new company, 
which will be located at Meriden, Conn., has purchased a 
part of the metal division of the Warner Brothers Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., corset manufacturer. The metal divi- 
sion of the latter company has been devoted largely to the 
manufacture of the metal parts of corsets and has also 
done stamping work on contract. The New England Metal 
Products, Inc., will start operations about Feb. 15. Officers 
of the corporation are: Lancaster P. Clark, Fairfield, Conn., 
president; Roy E. Coleman, Meriden, Conn., vice-president 
and treasurer; Jonathan Grout, Bridgeport, Conn., secre- 
tary. Some of the equipment of the metal division of the 
Warner company will soon be offered for sale. 





Chicago 
Cuicaco, Jan. 31. 


EMAND for machine tools in this district has 

fallen off with the closing days of January. 
Active inquiry held over from December was in 
sufficient volume at least to have given dealers 
some promise of a good mid-winter month. The 
bulk of that business now has been placed and new 
inquiries are coming out slowly. Estimates vary 
as to the total volume of sales for the month, but 
a general average is close to the level of December. 

The trade is looking forward to several railroad 
lists which are expected to be made public in 
February. Prices generally are steady, but there 
is some talk of an advance in certain types of 
drills. The National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. is dismantling one of its Chicago plants and 
disposing of a few used machine tools. Demand 
for rebuilt tools has held at a fairly constant level 
during the month. 

The Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill., has pur- 
chased from the National Lock Co., the manufacturing rights, 
good will, patterns, jigs, fixtures and stock of the Rockford 
Lathe & Drill Co. The line comprises the Rockford Economy 
lathes, built in 12, 14, 16 and 18-in. cone and geared-head 
type. 

The Federal Machinery Sales Co., formerly at 12 North 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, is now established in its new office 
and sales room at 17 South Jefferson Street. 

The People’s Gas & Electric Co., Mason City, Iowa, has 
arranged a fund for extensions and improvements to total 
about $125,000. F. A. Hanlon is manager. 

The Superior Flake Graphite Co. at present leasing 4 
building at 3612 South Morgan Street, Chicago, will build 
a@ plant of 25,000 sq. ft. at the corner of Sixty-sixth Place 
and South Laramie Avenue, Chicago. 

The National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. is dis- 
mantling its plant at 2610 West Twenty-fifth Place, Chicago, 
A portion of the old equipment is being moved to its foundry 
at 1400 South Fifty-second Avenue, Cicero, Il. . 

The Chicago Board of Education, 650 South Clark Street, 
will build a two-story school and power house, $0 x 368-ft., 
at 5101 South Linder Avenue, to cost $500,000. 

The Sly Mfg. Co., 932 South Adams Street, Peoria, Ii, 
manufacturer of fans, blowers, etc. has plans under way 
for a one-story and basement factory, 100 x 126 ft., to cost 
about $30,000 with equipment. J. S. Schleich is president. 

The Potter Mfg. Co., North Chicago, Ill, manufacturer of 
electrical equipment and supplies, has plans for a one-story 
addition to cost $25,000. E. F. Potter is head. 

The Northern States Power Co., 15 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., plans extensions and improvements in its 
steam-operated electric power house at Mankato, Minn., to 
cost in excess of $40,000 with equipment. Robert F. Pack is 
vice-president and general manager. 

The Bodine Electric Co., 2254 West Ohio Street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of electrical equipment and supplies, is com- 
pleting plans for two additions, one and two-stories, 29 x 60 
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“The Crane Market 


HILE there is a moderate volume of activity in small 
overhead equipment, particularly hand power cranes 
and chain blocks, the larger capacity electric overhead crane 
field continues quiet. Inquiry for locomotive cranes is in- 
creasing, particularly requests for prices on used machines. 
In small overhead equipment, the International Paper Co., 
100 Bast Forty-second Street, New York, is taking bids on 
a 15-ton and some smaller hand power cranes, for shipment 
» Canadian paper mills. There is another inquiry current 
for a Canadian paper mill, which includes a 15-ton electric 
und several hand power cranes The Canadian tariff of 
per cent and sales tax of 5 per cent, however, are 
bstacles to successful bidding by builders in the United 
States. The port of Buenos Aires, Argentina, will open 
id@s in March, on 34 3-ton portal cranes, 24 1%-ton pillar 
ranes and three 1%-ton column cranes for two new piers 
the harbor. The C. H. Young Co., St. Paul, Minn., is 
nquiring for a used 15- to 25-ton, 40- to 50-ft. span over- 
head crane 
Among recent purchases are 


Walsh Construction Co., New York, a 25-ton, standard 
heel locomotive crane from the Browning Crane Co. 


} 


National Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a 25- 
] tive crane from the American Hoist & Derrick 
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t., and 95 x 121 ft. It is expected to ask bids on a general 
ontract in about a month. Ronneberg & Pierce, 10 South 
La Salle Street, are architects. 

The Eastern Minnesota Power Co., Pine City, Minn., is 
considering extensions and improvements in its power plant 
at Milaca, Minn., and the installation of additional ma- 
chinery. The entire project will cost about $50,000. 


The Jordan Machine Tool Co., 1854 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., has plans under way for a one- 
story addition, 70 x 115 ft., to cost about $25,000. It is 
understood that bids will be asked late in the spring. C. J. 
Bard, Builders’ Exchange, is architect. 


The Town Council, Dupo, Ill, will soon take bids for 
equipment for a municipal waterworks, to include two cen- 
trifugal pumps, one motor-driven, the other connected to 
gasoline engine; and 100,000-gal. capacity steel tank and 
tower. The installation will cost $125,000. Sheppard & 
Morgan, Faulstich Building, Alton, IL, are engineers. 


[he Lennox Heater Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, has been 
rganized with a capital stock of $10,000, as a subsidiary of 


the Lennox Furnace Co., to manufacture heating equip- 
ment 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31. 


INI sousttene an have been closed by Edwin R. Mack, 
president Monarch Machinery Co., 300 North Third 
Street, Philadelphia, for the purchase of the former plant 
ff the Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of 
olier bearings, for $190,000. The new owner plans to use 
the factory for a branch works. 


The Imperial Type Metal Co., 1220 North Howard Street, 
Philadelphia, has awarded a general contract to Roberts & 
Roller, Inc., 1700 North Walnut Street, for its new one- 
story and basement plant to cost about $75,000 with equip- 
ment W. S. Yeger is one of the heads of the company, 
w charge 

The General Baking Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
nas acquired about 6 acres at Rising Sun and Godfrey 
Avenues, Philadelphia, for the erection of a new plant to 
ost in excess of $750,000 with equipment. 

The Certainteed Products Corporation, Second and Erie 
Streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of roofing, etc., has 
plans for an addition to the power house at its plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to cost in excess of $30,000 with 


equipment W. G. Will is company engineer, Philadelphia 
headquarters. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions in power plants and system. 

The R. & M. Service Garage Corporation, Thirty-third 
and Jefferson Streets, Philadelphia, is completing plans for 
a two-story service, repair and garage building, 90 x 180 ft., 


to cost about $90,000 with equipment. Mardel and Charles 
Robertson head the company. 


Hubbard & Co., Emeryville, Oakland, Cal., a : 
span overhead crane from the Northern Enginee: 


Continental Heater Corporation, Dunkirk, N. ¥ 
100-ft. span yard crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works. 

Standard Seamless Tube Co., Economy, Pa 
77-ft. span overhead crane with 6-ton auxiliary 
Alliance Machine Co. 


Calumet Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., a 25- tand- 


ard gage, 8-wheel, gasoline driven, locomotive c: 
magnet, from the Orton Crane & Shovel Corpora 


I. Winkler, Chicago, a 5-ton, 36-ft. span electri: 
crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 7 
small capacity jib cranes from H. D. Conkey & Co., and 31 
electric hoists from the American Engineering Co 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., a 2-ton, hand power 





jib 
crane from H, D. Conkey & Co. 

City of Cleveland, a 2-ton, single I-beam, hand power 
crane from H, D. Conkey & Co. 

Great Western Paint Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., a 
ton, single I-beam, hand power crane from H. D. Con! 
& Co, 

OC 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 500 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, has plans under way for two additional build- 
ings at its Eddystone plant, to be used as general machine 
shops and brass-working shops, respectively. Work is in 
progress on a new tender shop, and erection of an adminis- 
tration building will be arranged soon. 


The Roberts Filter Co., 611-13 Columbia Avenue, Darby, 
Pa., has plans under way for a new one-story building to 
cost about $50,000, to replace a portion of the works re- 
cently destroyed by fire. F. R. Haddock is in charge. 


The Boyertown Electric Co., Boyertown, Pa., is forming 
a subsidiary organization, to be known as the Bechtelsville- 
Berks Light & Power Co., to operate in the vicinity of 
Bechtelsville and other portions of Berks County Ex- 
pansion is planned, including increase in power facilities and 
transmission line construction. 


The Board of Education, Birdsboro, Pa., contemplates 
the installation of manual training equipment in a pro- 
posed new high school, estimated to cost $160,000, for which 
plans will be prepared by Ritcher & Biler, 147 North Fifth 
Street, Reading, Pa., architects. 


The Common Council, Mount Ephraim, Pa., is said to 
be planning the installation of pumping machinery in con- 


nection with proposed extensions in the municipal water 
system. 


Fire, Jan. 27, destroyed a portion of the machine and 
repair shop, and equipment storage and distributing plant 
of the Armstrong & Latta Co., Clinton Street, Camden 
N. J., general iron and steel contractor, with loss in excess 
of $70,000 with equipment. Plans for rebuilding are said 
to be under advisement. Headquarters are at 1208 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The National Public Service Corporation, 165 Broadway, 
New York, operating properties in eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and other states, is disposing of * 
preferred stock issue of $3,500,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions in power plants and system. 
The light and power utilities are operated by the Genera 
Engineering & Management Corporation, same address, 4° 
affiliated organization. T. R. Crumley is vice-president 

The Board of Education, Altoona, Pa., is considering th¢ 
installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
three-story addition to the junior high school, estimated 
cost $400,000. Plans will be drawn by Hersh & Shollar 
Commerce Building, architects. The Frank Irving Coopet 
Corporation, 172 Tremont Street, Boston, is consv ting 
architect. 

The Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa, is planning the 
construction of a new coal breaker in the vicinity of Mic@!*- 
port, Pa., to cost in excess of $75,000 with equipment. 

Motors and other power equipment, conveyors and other 
machinery will be installed in the four-story and )as¢ 
ment printing plant, 110 x 116 ft., to be erected by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Broad and Callowhill Streets, P!!/* 
delphia, to cost in excess of $200,000 with machinery. 

The Tremblay Motor Co., 217 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, has leased the three-story building at 235-37 Nort) 
Broad Street for a new service, garage and repair building. 
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iiamsport Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
reorganized, following the purchase of a large 
a syndicate headed by Robert Gilmore, Edgar 
-an Cunningham and C. M. Ballard. The con- 
o ompany passes into the hands of old employees, 
w) ntroduce new capital and expand the manufac- 
marketing facilities of the organization. Robert 
G ho continues as president, has been associated 
wit ompany for 34 years. Edgar Munson is vice- 
nd treasurer; Logan Cunningham, vice-president 
ry, and C. M. Ballard, vice-president and general 
ger. A new factory, 200 x 450 ft., is now being 

i construction work will begin soon. 





Buffalo 
Burra.o, Jan. 31. 


trooks Steam Motor Co., Ltd., Metropolitan Build- 
7 ‘oronto, is considering extensions and improvements 
ant at Kensington and Northumberland Avenues, 
with installation of equipment, to cost in excess 
Oo. J. Brooks is president. 


Upton Cold Storage Co., Cliff Street, Rochester, 
s considering rebuilding the portion of its cold stor- 
1 refrigerating plant destroyed by fire Jan. 25, with 
imated at more than $300,000 with machinery. 


Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Lafayette 

Buffalo, has plans under way for extensions in its 

house at Andover, N. Y., including the installation of 

nal machinery. In. connection with a new transmis- 
, the work will cost close to $250,000. 


e Board of Trustees, Orchard Park, N. Y., is asking 
t intil Feb. 11 for equipment for extensions and im- 

nents in the municipal waterworks, including a 
l gal. capacity elevated steel tank and tower. James 
P. Wells, 80 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., is engineer. 


re, Jan. 26, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 


Syracuse Plating Works, Syracuse, N. Y., with loss re- 
ported in excess of $25,000 with equipment. Plans for re- 
building are under consideration. 


The Harrison Radiator Corporation, Washburn Street, 
ort, N. Y¥., manufacturer of automobile radiators, is 
considering the erection of a one-story addition, to cost in 
excess of $40,000 with equipment. Improvements will also 
be made in the present plant. 
e General Railway Signal Co., West Avenue, Rochester, 
rranging to discontinue the manufacture of electric 
refrigerating equipment and will devote production solely 
ilroad signals and interlocking devices. The plant 
n heretofore given over to the first noted line will 
tilized in the future for signal device manufacture. 


Board of Contract and Supply, City Hall, Syracuse, 
is planning the construction of a one-story machine 
repair shop to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 
n F. Pitts, City Hall, is architect and engineer. 
race-Mueller-Huntley, Inc., Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y., 
een appointed sales representative in New York and 
‘hern Pennsylvania for the Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
Pittsburgh, and the Heppenstall Forge Co., Bridgeport, 


is 


Fox Metal Weatherstrip Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
en incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
‘facture metal weatherstrip and a special type of roller 
It will be in the market for machinery from time 
in accordance with a gradual expansion program. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 31. 


B > will soon be asked by the St. Louis Ice & Cold 
. ) Storage Co., 9287 Manchester Road, Manchester, Mo., 
one-story cold storage and refrigerating plant, esti- 
1 to cost $45,000 with equipment. H. G. Clymer, Wain- 
t Building, St. Louis, is mechanical engineer. William 
t is secretary. 
St Louis-San Francisco Railway, St. Louis, is said 
inning to rebuild the portion of its plant at Spring- 
Mo., destroyed by fire Jan. 24, with loss reported in 
f $200,000 including equipment. 


Kansas City Garage Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
r the immediate construction of a new four-story 
‘le service, repair and garage building to cost 
ately $115,000 with equipment. Frank C. Walter, 
‘Kla., is architect. 


Union Electric Light & Power Co. of Mlinois, St. 
fillated with the Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
‘st noted city, has acquired the steam-operated 
senerating plant of the Illinois Traction Co., at 
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Venice, Ill, for $4,125,000. The new owner will take early 
possession and contemplates extensions. It has contracted 
té furnish power requirements of the Illinois Traction Co. 


The Gate City Iron Works, Eleventh and Seward Streets, 
Omaha, Neb., is considering additions to its plant, to in- 
clude a steel fabricating works, machine shops and foundry, 
reported to cost in excess of $90,000 with equipment. 


Glen H. Thomas, W. K. & H. Building, Wichita, Kan., 
architect, has plans in progress for a new one-story air- 
craft manufacturing plant on local site, for a company 
whose name is temporarily withheld. It will cost about 
$35,000 with equipment. The local Chamber of Commerce 
is understood to be interested in the project. 

The Board of Public Works, Chillicothe, Mo., is asking 
bids until Feb. 15 for a 1500-kw. turbine and generator for 
the municipal power station. E. E. Harper, 3031 Park 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. is consulting engineer. W. J. 
Wiley is secretary of the board. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway Co., Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, has plans under way for a new en- 
gine house and repair shops at Coffeyville, Kan., in con- 
nection with new terminal yards at this location. The 
entire project will cost in excess of $600,000. 

The Public Service Co., Tulsa, Okla., has work under 
way on a new two-story steam-operated electric generating 
plant at Weleetka, Okla., to be equipped for an initial 
capacity of 15,000 kw. It is purposed to increase this out- 
put to 45,000 kw. in the near future. Sargent & Lundy, 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago, are engineers. 

The Nebraska Ice & Cold Storage Co., Falls City, Neb., 
is considering the erection of a new one-story ice-manu- 
facturing plant, 65 x 125 ft., to cost $50,000 with machinery. 
R. D. Myers is general manager. 

The Westcott Valve Co., Twenty-first Street, East St. 
Louis, Ill., has plans under way for a one-story addition, 
90 x 200 ft., to cost about $50,000, and will ask bids soon on 
general contract. Klipstein & Rothmann, 316 North Eighth 
Street, St. Louis, are architects. 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 31. 


ACHINE tool sales were light the past week 
M and little new inquiry came out. January 
started out with a fair volume of business, but it 
did not hold up and the month has been disappoint- 
ing from the standpoint of sales. Demand for ma- 
chinery from the automobile industry in Michigan 
continues very light, although a Cleveland manu- 
facturer reports a fair volume of orders from that 
source for gear hobbers and thread milling ma- 
chines. 

The auction sale of the equipment of the Bock 
Bearing plant, Toledo, of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, aggregating about 600 
tools took place Jan: 26 and 27 and aroused con- 
siderable interest. After the Canton company 
acquired this plant by buying out the Bock Bearing 
Co., it decided to merge operation with its Canton 
works. Most of the machinery, including punch, 
stamping and drilling presses, lathes, milling ma- 
chines and shapers, brought good prices, but.in- 
ternal grinding machines and screw machines went 
at a rather low figure. Some of the machinery was 
bought by dealers and some by users. 


The Union Cap Screw Co., Cleveland, recently organized, 
has built a plant at 13605 Union Avenue and will manufacture 
a complete line of milled and upset cap and set screws in 
sizes from \%-in. to 1 in. in diameter exclusively. It will 
also specialize on king bolts and shackle bolts. The factory 
is 40 x 61 ft., which will be extended shortly by a 47-ft. 
addition. James J. Korecky, formerly connected with the 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, is president and general 
manager. 

The Ferro Enameling Co., 4150 East Fifty-sixth Street, 
Cleveland, is building a 156-ft. extension to its plant. 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, has taken 
over the business of the Westinghouse Air Spring Co., New 
Haven, Conn., and will move the equipment from the New 
Haven plant to Cleveland. The Cleveland company wil] con- 
tinue to manufacture Westinghouse type of air springs in 
addition to its own line. 


The Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 2921 East Seventy-ninth 
Street, Cleveland, has completed plans for a three-siory, 
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- = go |} t nd laboratory The H M 
‘ Prospect Av Cleveland, is the architect 
du ( 7900 St. Clair Avenue, Cleve- 

_ ‘ better suited to its requirements 

y W A two-story and basement brick and steel 
. d. b nstruction probably will not be 

} G et & Mfg. ¢ 1610 West 116th Street, 

} i$ 00 plant addition 
ad Elect Tl) nating Co. has awarded 
a ecently acquired at 3601 
R 

Foundry Co., Barberton, Ohi it is stated, 

1 program which called for a foundry 

t s d W rect complete ste foundry 

Ix ( Ma n, Ohio, recently organ- 

e man 1 f excavating equip- 

Owe u 

‘ardner Tap & Die C formerly at 1878 East 

Str ( la blished in its new 
M Ohi n 1 iilding formerly occupied 
s r-Wulff Rubber C In addition to moving 
Cleveland the mpany has expended 

John M. Gardner is president 

( I d treasure! 

I W I non C re Chamber of Commerce, 
plant in that city for the manu 
hard é The present location 

s N. ¥ 
parts f Cleveland milling machines may be 
d Planer Co., Cleveland, L. H 
Mest f this ! having charge of this service 
io Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, has removed 
- a 


reneral Motors Building 


I the Aetna-Standard Engineering 
the Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood 
the Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., Warren 
ty t second floor of the Realty 
SS y nestovw 
South Atlantic States 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 31 
Darling Co., 253 Thirty-sixth 





have formed a new company 
me name to manufacture hard surface floor 
ov ind expanding the present organization 
n will provide also for the proposed new 
pany at Wilmington, Del., where 12% acres 
} ed in the Marine Terminal district. The 
close to $1,000,000 with machinery The 
sing of a bond issue to provide funds for 
J. Frank Darling is president 
Counci Hagerstown, Md., has asked bids on 
ra fi its proposed municipal electric light 
plant t st close to $150,000 with equipment 
Kliauder, Bankers’ Trust Building, Philadelphia 
neer 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co., South Elm Street, Green 
C., has plans for a one-story addition, 45 x 60 
t about $21,000 with equipment. 
I 5. Armstrong & Brother Co., 676 Marietta Street 
G machinery dealer, has inquiries out for 
vel of %-yd. capacity, full-revolving, crawler 
everal industrial motors of 150 100- and 
ty 
I 1 of District Commissioners, District Building 
gtor asking bids until Feb. 7, for refrigerating 
nery for installation in the district training school at 
i 
Common Council, Fredericksburg, Va., is asking bids 
for equipment for the municipal water plant, 
2 notor-driven centrifugal pumping units and 
( per day capacity filter plant. Fuller & McClin 
i Broadway, New York, are consulting engineers 
Hou I Jr., is city manager 
Water Power Co., Wilmington, N. C., has ar- 
' t 1 issue of $2,000,000, a portion of ths 
; ised for extensions in power plants and 
; l npany operates the Pinellas County Power 
' h } t nd system in Florida 
Packard Motor Co., 302 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga 
; neé i I yn for a new one-story service, 
rari building, 80 x 224 ft., to cost about 
. { eq t _ Snow, Bona Allen Build 
é i ect 
f The B d of trict Commissioners, District Building. 
; W gtor i tot I nning the installation of manual 
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training equipment in an addition to the L Y junior 
high school estimated to cost $500,000, for super. 
structure will soon begin. 

R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, Va., machine : 
making inquiries for an industrial locomotive: 9 
15-tons capacity, 36-in. gage, Shay or Clim: | 
ferred. 

The South Carolina Power Co., Charleston, s Ss dis. 
posing of a bond issue of $4,000,000, a portio: the funa 
to be used for extensions and betterments. 1 mpany 
is under the direction of the Southeastern Power & Light 
Co., an interest of the Alabama Power Co., ! ghe: 

The Roaring River Furniture Co., Winston-s N. ( 
is said to be planning to rebuild the portion ts plant 
destroyed by fire Jan. 18, with loss estimated ose 
$200,000 with machinery. 

The Board of Education, Asheville, N. C., has thorized 


plans for the construction of a new vocational! trad 
school to cost about $100,000. Douglas D. Ellington. 1 
Wall Street, is architect. The board is also said to bk 
considering the installation of manual training « pm 
in a proposed new senior high school to cost $6 00. for 
which plans will be drawn by the same architect 

The Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 61 Broadwa 
New York, is said to be planning the construction of 
power plant and machine shop at its proposed new plant 


at Hopewell, Va., where property has recently been 
quired. The entire project is reported to cost in exces 
$3,500,000. 

The Vinton Lumber & Mfg. Co., Vinton, Va s pla 
ning to purchase a quantity of wood-working machiner 
including planer, mortiser, molder and other tools. 

The Penn Oil Co., Rosslyn, Va., is said to have 
under way for rebuilding the portion of its 
distributing plant recently destroyed by fire, with 
mated at $75,000 including equipment. Pa jin 
melfarb is president. 


plans 
storag: 


} ‘ 
ioss esti- 


close to 


The Hackley-Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond 
Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for an electrically- 
operated crawler type, about %-yd. 
boiler to operate under 125-lb. working 


shovel, capacity; als 


for an 80-hp. 


pressure 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 31 


oo there has been a perceptible improve- 
ment in machine tool business the past week, 


the volume of sales in January did not measure 


up to that in December and also fell short of book- 
January, 1926. important builders 
report that orders in the past month have amounted 


ings in Many 
to about 70 per cent of what is considered a norma! 
Many transactions now are up for decisio! 
confident that numerous 


which have been pending for some time will be 


quota 
and 


aeais 


manufacturers are 


closed soon Almost without exception, executives 1! 
the local machine tool industry believe that there will 
be a betterment in sales during February and that 
by March the market again will be exceptionall) 
Production is on a liberal scale and there 


likelihood of decreased operations in the next 
tew weeks 


active 


is littl 


A company in the Detroit district has purchased 
large lathes from a local builder. The New York Cent 
has bought a 44-in. boring mill and is expected to clos 


narket 


five lathes. The United States Government is in the! : 
for two gap lathes for installation on scout cruisers The 
Big Four Railroad has contracted for a No. 2 Long & 
Allstatter punch and shearing machine, and the Delco Lié! 


hine 


Co. has bought a 30-in. Pratt & Whitney profiling mac 


A northern Ohio company has taken a No. 7 Newark 8° 
eut Sawars ved by ° 
utt Several orders for planers have been rece! i , 
local manufacturer. 


The Paul A. 


sidering 


Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, is ° 
Dians for a new paper mill and power 
rted to cost in excess of $500,000 with machinery 


D. Sper 


neler, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, is engi! 


house 
Warre! 


ee 


_ The State Department of Welfare, Ninth and Oak Stree 
Columbus, Ohio. J E. Harper, director, has plans ur Men 
for a new two-story power plant at the Longview _ 
Hospital for Insane. to be 40 x 63 


near Cincinnati, 

$45,000 with equipment. H. P 
Hartman Building, Columbus, is State architect 

The Kentucky Hydro-Electric Co., Louisville, 


estimated to cost 


said 

. wdr0- 

sing for the early construction of its propos i hyo" 
generating plant on the Kentucky River, Da! ; 


‘St In excess of $400,000 with machinery. 


electr 
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ttanooga Terminal Warehouses, Inc., Chattanooga, 
ntly organized by Z. W. Wheland, Mississippi 
d associates, is planning the construction of a 
and refrigerating plant in connection with a 
rminal warehouse. The entire project will cost 
f $500,000. 
rolet Motors Co. of Ohio, 4726 Smith Road, Nor- 
nnati, has awarded a general contract to Max 
Sons, 123 Valencia Street, for a one-story addition 
bout $75,000. Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, 
architect. 
frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer 
refrigerating equipment, a division of the General 
‘orporation, Detroit, will occupy the former plant of 
way Motor Co, at Detroit, recently acquired. The 
will provide about 65,000 sq. ft. of floor space, all 
will be used for increased output. 
Kentucky Mining & Navigation Co., Ashland National 
ilding, Ashland, Ky., Robert A. McQuay president. 
rmed with a capital of $2,000,000, is planning the 
ent of coal properties in Lawrence County. Mining 
and power equipment will be installed. It is 
sed to construct one or more tipples. The company 
<s to operate clay-mining properties in this section. 





V 





Detroit 


Derroit, Jan. 31. 


be asked early in March by the Department of 

B Works, City Hall, Detroit, for its proposed 

pumping plant for the municipal water system, 

to cost $1,000,000 with machinery. Perry A. Fel- 
Hall, is city engineer. 

Gemmer Mfg. Co., 2435 Merrick Avenue, Detroit, 

turer of steering gears and kindred automobile 

has acquired property at Harper and Mount 

\venues as a site for a new plant, for which plans 

1 be drawn. It is understood that the*present fac- 

ill be removed to the new location and considerable 

nal equipment installed. 


he Board of Education, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has 
inder way on a new manual arts building at the 
hool to cost in excess of $150,000 with equipment. 
D. Chubb, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, is 


Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., 6603 Wight Street, 
has awarded a general contract to the Malow 
Co., 2631 Woodward Avenue, for a new two-story 
70 x 100 ft. Milder & Eisen, Hammond .Build- 
architects. 
Detroit Creamery Co., Cass and Adams Streets, 
plans the construction of a power house at its 
new condensing plant at Midland, Mich. The en- 
ct will cost about $200,000. Albert Kahn, Inc., 
Building, Detroit, is architect. 
\merican Piston & Machine Co., 1840 Garfield Street, 
considering the erection of a new plant at 
Mich., and purposes to remove the present factory 
location, with installation of additional equipment. 
isiness interests at Alpena, are raising a fund of 
insure the project. 


American Signs Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
rganized to take over and expand the American 
with local plant, has work under way on exten- 
i improvements to increase the former floor space 
per cent. The company will specialize in the 
ture of electrically-operated displays. Frank E. 
is president, and Burton C. Wilson, vice-president 
general manager. 
Board of Education, Rochester, Mich., contemplates 
tallation of manual training equipment in a two- 
iddition to the local high school, estimated to cost 
Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough, 3440 Cass Avenue, 
are architects. 


Peters, Charlotte, Mich., one of the heads of the 
Chair Co., is at the head of a project to estab- 
new company for the manufacture of furniture, and 
es to occupy the former local plant of the Hancock 
Co., manufacturer of automobile trimmings, which 
oved to Jackson, Mich. Woodworking tools and 

nachinery will be installed. 
, Perry & Son Co., Pearl Beach, Mich., is planning 
: ild the portion of its boat-building and repair 
lestroyed by fire Jan. 21, with loss reported at 

including equipment. 

Hess Aircraft Co., Wyandotte, Mich., is arranging 
° nsion in output and will develop capacity for the 
‘ion of a recently perfected low power airplane de- 
carry two persons. Heretofore, the company has 
alizing in five-slat planes with 150-hp. motors. 
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The Murray Corporation of America, Clay and Russell 
Avenues, Detroit, has been organized to purchase the as- 
sets, properties and business of the Murray Body Cor- 
poration from the Guardian Trust Co., receiver of the 
latter corporation. 


The Griffiths, Lavigne & Hammel Co., Inc., 5465 Lincoln 
Avenue, Detroit, has been organized to manufacture a 
locking device for automobile rims, intended to eliminate 
bolts, nuts and lugs. Little new equipment will be re- 
quired, but the company will be in the market for drop 
forgings and sheet steel. 


The Michigan Drawn Metal Moulding Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., has been organized with a capital stock of $100,000 
to take over the business of the St. Clair Stamping Co. 
it will continue the manufacture of hollow drawn metal 
molding on contract. 

The Miles Machinery Co., Saginaw, Mich., has purchased 
the Jackson shaper business from the Crankshaft Machine 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 31. 


ONTRACT has been let by the Leedy Mfg. Co., 10383 
£; Palmer Street, Indianapolis, manufacturer of bells, 
chimes, etc., to the John R. Curry Construction Co., Empire 
Life Building, for a three-story factory addition, 50 x 90 ft., 
to cost about $50,000 with equipment. 

The Wolf Mfg. Industries, Inc., Quincy, IL, manufacturer 
of talking machines and parts, cabinets, etc., has acquired 
the former plant of the Apperson Brothers Motor Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., defunct, and will occupy for a new branch 
plant. 

The Wayne Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manu- 
facturer of gasoline pumping equipment, etc., is said to be 
arranging to ask bids early in the spring for a two-story 
and basement addition, 65 x 85 ft., to cost about $45,000 
Charles R. Weatherhogg, 250 West Wayne Street, is archi- 
tect. B. F. Geyer is vice-president and general manager. 

The Board of School Trustees, Seymour, Ind., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in a new one- 
story and basement school, for which superstructure will 
soon be placed under way. Harry P. Bartlett, 1050 North 
Delaware Street, Indianapolis, is architect. 

The Board of Education, South Bend, Ind., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
new junior high school, estimated to cost $275,000, for which 
bids will be asked late in the spring. Austin & Shambleau, 
111 North Lafayette Street, are architects. 

The National Equipment Co., Bloomington, Ind., has in- 
quiries out for a 100 ft. boom dragline, with 4-yd. capacity 
bucket ; also, for a direct-fired rotary dryer, to have capacity 
for handling about 300 tons of limestone per hr., and for 
a portable asphalt plant 

The Bendix Brake Co., 400 Bendix Avenue, South Bend, 
Ind., manufacturer of automobile equipment, is beginning the 
erection of a one-story addition, 100 x 320 ft., to cost in 
excess of $75,000 





Pittsburgh 


PitTtspurcn, Jan. 31. 

HE month of January has been somewhat of a 

disappointment in respect to machine tool orders 
The first week showed considerable activity, due to 
the placing of a number of orders that were carried 
over from last year, but latterly a relatively brisk 
inquiry has not been accompanied by much actual 
business. 


Plans are being prepared by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Curry Building, Pittsburgh, for a one-story welding 
plant, 50 x 175 ft., in the Neville Island district, to cost about 
$45,000. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, has begun 
the construction of a new mechanical loading plant at its 
Conemaugh, Pa., yards, to be of 250 tons capacity, with 
coaling bridge capable of furnishing coal to nine locomotives 
at one time. 

The St. Marys Sewer Pipe Co., St. Marys, Pa., has plans 
for the construction of an addition to its vitrified sewer pipe 
works, to be one-story, 300 x 2300 ft., and to cost about 
$250,000 with equipment. C. A. Searing, Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, is architect and engineer. 

Pians have been authorized by the Elm Grove Mining Co., 
266 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va., for the immediate 
rebuilding of the tipple at its No. 2 mine, recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss of about $75,000 including equipment. 
Joseph Arkwright, general manager, will receive bids. 


AS DE UNT BE OR 
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The Pittsburgh, Virginia & Kentucky Coal Co., Follansbee, 
W. Va.. is said to be planning the early rebuilding of the 


tipple at its Cross Creek mines, recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss reported at $40,000 in juding machinery. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., have been 

ec for a milling saw to handle material up to 

aay a ete! . 14 x 36 in. lathe, single pulley drive ; 

c tt ee shear: bake oven suitable for armatures, 


trial motors and other equipment 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31. 
\CK of a broad demand for machine tools from 
. the automotive industries keeps the volume of 
new business within relatively narrow limits, but 
iiry from this source is increasing. The January 
business was somewhat greater than 
December, although falling considerably 
y the first month of 1926 With a few ex- 


eptions, machine shops seem satisfied for the time 
being t buy ily against replacement needs, 
though existing capacity is well occupied and in 

e instances increases might be warranted by im- 


} 


mediate Dusiness 


The Husky Wrench Co., Twenty-seventh and Florence 
Streets, Milwaukee, has taken additional floor space to pro- 
ie increase in output, and is buying some miscellaneous 
equipment. Joseph G. Zummach is president and treasurer. 
The Western Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis., 
ompleting plans for the construction of a new plant of 
220,000 sq. ft., at an estimated cost of $250,000, including new 


ona & Equipment Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
wnership of which recently was acquired by the Moto Meter 
Co. of Long Island City, N. Y., has completed a manufac- 
turing addition increasing the capacity nearly 100 per cent 
and has enlarged its working force from 800 to 1300. Opera- 


ns 


are now at capacity. 


The Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
lividual threshing machines, crawler attachments for trac- 


and other power farm equipment, has completed arrange- 
nents for a resumption of production. Samuel Niccols, 
rmerly of St. Louis, has been engaged as general manager 


eed F. Lee Norton, who resigned about two months 


Neuman Automotive Service Co., Superior, Wis., has 
i the entire building at 1808-1810 Eleventh Street and 


will increase its capacity nearly threefold. It manufactures 
eplacement parts and equipment for passenger and com- 
mercial car tractors and engines Frank Neuman is 


The Wisconsin-Appleton Co. has taken over the plant and 
yusiness of the Stowell Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of malleable castings, hardware specialties, etc. De- 
partments which were recently damaged by fire have been 
repaired and operations are about to be resumed. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 31. 
HE Riverside Boiler & Welding Co., 115 Bridge Street, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., will make extensions in its plant and 
nstall equipment for electric welding, boiler and tank re- 
pairs, et A power punch, shears, drill press and other tools 


will be purchased 


The Dixon Creek Oil Co., Amarillo Building, Amarillo, 
Tex., is considering the construction of a new oil storage and 
distributing plant, reported to cost about $160,000 with equip- 
ment It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bbl. 

Standard Box & Veneer Co., Hammond, La., has 
plans for rebuilding the portion of its mill destroyed 

22, with loss reported at close to $175,000 in- 
< iding achinery 

The Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, is reported to be 

nsidering the -onstruction of a steam-operated electric 
it Jackson, Ala. The company has recently 
over the municipal light and power plant at that place. 


enerating ant 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has plans 
for two-story factory branch and distributing plant at 
Carrollton Avenue and St 


l Louis Street, New Orleans, to cost 
about $75,000 

The Interstate Natural Gas Co., New Orleans, has ac- 
quired about 12 acres at Ferriday, La., and will use a portion 


of the site for a new compressor plant, to cost close to 
$150,000 with equipment. 
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The Miami Water Co., 47 West Flagler si: 
Fla., is said to be planning the construction of 
steel tank and tower on S. W. Eleventh Street, » capacity 
of about 100,000 gal. , 


The Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fia 


Miami, 
elevated 


is WO 
under way on a new ice-manufacturing plant at Fort Si 
Fla., to cost about $150,000 with equipment. 
The Bain-Beaird Co., Inc., 829 Reynolds Str. Cedar 
Grove, La., has plans for a new one-story build 65 x 85 
ft., to be equipped for welding and kindred mecha 1 work 
Seymour Van Os, Merchants Building, Shrevep La., is 


architect. 


The Town Council, Pelahatchie, Miss., is asking } 
Feb. 8 for equipment for a municipal waterwork: 


ds until 


luding 
pumping machinery and 75,000-gal. elevated stee! tank and 
tower. W. B. Montgomery, Jackson, Miss., is nsulting 


engineer. 


The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, oper- 
ating electric light and power properties, is disposing of a 
bond issue of $8,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used 
for extensions and improvements. H. B. Flowers is 


president, 

The Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville. Okla., is planning 
the immediate construction of a new gasoline refinery in the 
North Hutchinson field, vicinity of Amarillo, Tex cost in 
excess of $100,000 with equipment. The company has work 
in progress on a similar plant in the South Hutchinson field, 
to be ready for service early in March. 

The Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex., is said 
to have plans under way for extensions and improvements ir 
its Deepwater electric power plant, to cost approximately 
$750,000 with machinery. It is also purposed to construct an 
automatic power substation at Canal and Mack Streets, to 
cost about $100,000 with equipment. 


The City Council, Fayetteville, Tex., plans the installation 
of pumping machinery in connection with extensions and 
betterments in the municipal waterworks. A 50,000-ga! 
capacity steel tank and tower will be installed. A fund of 
$30,000 has been arranged for the work. 





Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Jan. 26 


an Pacific States Electric Co., San Francisco, manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment, will occupy under leas: 
a three-story and basement factory to be erected at Tenth 
and Bryant Streets by the Investment Properties Corpora- 
tion, on which superstructure will soon begin. The entire 
project will cost about $350,000. Hunter & Hudson, Rialto 
Building, are engineers. 


The City Council, San Diego, has rescinded a recent 
award for eight deep-well pumping units for the municipal 


water system, and has authorized immediate readvertis- 
ing of bids. 


The appropriation of $42,000,000 for expansion during 1927 
by the Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, wil 
be divided as follows: Hydroelectric plant at Big Creek 
$12,400,000; steel tower transmission line from Big Creek 
to Los Angeles, $2,600,000; initial unit of steam-operated 
electric generating plant at Long Beach, $4,280,000; ste 
tower transmission line from Laguna-Bell substation 
new steam-electric power plant, Long Beach, $1,175,000 
extensions and improvements to Laguna-Bell substation 
$900,000 including equipment; new substation in the Long 
Beach section, $2,400,000 with equipment, and miscellaneous 
plant and system betterments. 


The Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining Co., Kellogg, Idaho, 
is planning the construction of a new mill of three-unit 
type to cost about $2,500,000 with machinery. Work on the 
first unit will be started soon and will cost approximately 
$1,000,000 of the gross amount noted. 

The Crown Willamette Paper Co., 248 Battery Street 
San Francisco, has concluded negotiations with the Pro- 
vincial Government at Vancouver, B, C., for a proposed 
paper and pulp mill, with hydroelectric power plant on the 
east coast of Vancouver Island. A townsite will be located 
at that place. The initial mill will be equipped for an out 
put of 1000 tons of newsprint per day; the hydroelectric 
generating plant will be located at Campbell River F2!s 
The entire project is reported to cost close to $10,000," 
with machinery. 

The Up-to-Date Pattern Co., 901 North Spring Street 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of metal and wood patterns. 
has awarded a general contract to Joseph Schuck, 1223 Wes 
Sixty-first Street, for a new one-story plant, 80 x '-" ft 
to cost approximately $35,000 with equipment. E 
The Union Ice Co., 354 Pine Street, San Francisco, ¥!! 
soon ask bids on general contract for a new one-story 
plant at Colusa, Cal., to cost about $45,000 with equipment 
he engineering department of the company is in chars® 
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heem Mfg. Co., Forty-fifth and Horton Streets, 
e. Cal., manufacturer of sheet metal products, 
pleted the installation of new machinery and is 
jucing about 500 steel drums daily, which will 
sed shortly to 1000. The Rheem company is oper- 
onnection with the Pacific Galvanizing Co. Both 
present an investment in excess of $250,000. 
Sectional Brake Lining Corporation, 1124 West 
n Street, Los Angeles, has been incorporated with 
| stock of $20,000 to manufacture sectional trans- 
lining for Ford cars. The company has its own 
nd the products will be distributed through jobbers. 
Atlas-Imperial Engine Co., manufacturer of Diesel 
for marine and oil field use, with factory and main 
Oakland, has established a branch office at 439 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles, in charge of G. H. 





Canada 


Toronto, Jan. 31. 


ACHINE tool sales continue to show improve- 
M ment and those for the month of January 
eached a satisfactory total. New business is com- 
ng forward in good volume, and while some lists 
re appearing, the bulk of current purchases has 

en in units of one or two. The automotive in- 
iustry is showing more interest in tools for re- 
placement, but no lists have appeared for new 
vorks. A good demand for single tools is coming 
from garages and automobile repair plants. Small 
tools are more active and purchases are being 
made both for immediate needs and for stock. The 
Canadian National Railways will, it is understood, 
spend some $20,000,000 during the year on rails, 
locomotives and other equipment, and it is believed 
that some car shops will require additional tools 
and machinery. Plans of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will also involve the purchase of tools. 


The plant of the Galt Foundry Co., Beverley Street, Galt, 
t., Was destroyed by fire Jan. 27, with a loss of $15,000. 
The erection of a plant for the extraction of oil from 
hale will be started soon in the vicinity of the New Bruns- 
wick Shale Co.’s holdings in Albert County, N. B. The plant 
will be erected in units. Further information may be ob- 
ed from Matthew Lodge, Canadian National Railway 
tor, Moncton, N. B. 
Sarnia, Ont., interests associated with the Cleveland- 
Sarnia Saw Mills Co., and the McDonald Engineering Co. of 
ada, Ltd., plan the erection of a grain elevator at Sarnia 
ost upward of $500,000. The Sarnia Elevator Co., has 
n organized and a site for the proposed elevator has been 
ired. B. P. Bole, president Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills 
and R. P. Durham, president McDonald Engineering Co., 
directors of the new company. 
Bids will be called soon by the Stewart Terminal Elevator 
Port Arthur, Ont., for the erection of a 1,000,000-bu. 
lition to the company’s elevator. Plans and specifications 
being prepared by C. D. Howe & Co., engineers. Tenders 
r the foundation work will be called within a few days. 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Fort William, Ont., have awarded 
tract for an addition to their grain elevator to the Fegles 
struction Co., Ltd. It will cost approximately $1,000,000. 
The Jessop Steel Co., 50 King William Street, Hamilton, 
, has been made Canadian representative for the Hep- 
stall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh. 
Western Canada 
The construction program of the British Columbia Elec- 
Railway Co., Vancouver,-B. C., for the year will involve 
expenditure of about $5,000,000. A start will be made on 
Bridge River development project, on which plans are 
w being prepared, to cost $1,500,000. Projects in the 
wer Mainland will be carried out at an expenditure of 
500,000, and it is also intended to complete the power 
velopment of the Alouette power plant at Stave Lake. 
‘her undertakings are also included in the work of the 
mpany. 
It is stated that the Sydney Roofing & Paper Co., 
toria, B. C., which will build a pulp plant on the In- 
‘Strial Reservation at a cost of $100,000, will purchase all 
finery and equipment in Canada. Plans for the mill 
being prepared by K. B. Spurgin. 
10s will be received until Feb. 14, by the chairman of 
‘ommittee on Public Utilities, Winnipeg, for three 2500 
Single phase transformers; six 3000 kva. 60,000 volt, 
phase transformers; a quantity of 15,000 volt oil 
breakers and a quantity of 7500 volt of] circuit 
“rs; specifications at the office of the Hydro Electric 
m, 55 Princess Street, Winnipeg. 
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Foreign 


HE International Power Securities Corporation, 40 Wall 

Street, New York, J. BE. Aldred, president, operating foreign 
power utilities, is disposing of a bond issue of $6,000,000, 
the fund to be used in part for extensions and improve- 
ments, particularly in connection with the Societa Generale 
Elettrica dell’Adamello (Adamello General Electric Co.), 
Milan, Italy, including the completion of hydroelectric and 
steam-electric power developments now in progress. The 
hydroelectric power plant will be equipped for a capacity of 
100,500 hp., and the steam-operated electric generating plant, 
located on the Po River, Piacenza, will have an output of 
26,800 hp., to be increased later to 53,600 hp. On comple- 
tion of these projects, the company will have a total generat- 
ing capacity of 235,980 hp. 


The Skoda Works, Prague, Czechosjovakia, manufacturer 
of cigarette-packing machines and parts, is planning ex- 
pansion to include the production of other tobacco factory 
machinery and cigarette-rolling equipment. The Americar 
Consulate, Prague Elbert Baldwin, commercial attaché 
has information regarding the work. 


The South American Gulf Of] Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation, Frick Annex, Pittsburgh, has 
secured an option on the leases of oil properties in Colombia, 
held by the Colombia Syndicate, comprising about a million 
acres east of the Magdalena River. The South American 
company plans extensive development work, including the 
construction of storage and distributing plants, pipe lines, 
etc. Franklin D. Mooney heads the organization. 


The Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power Co., Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, has plans under way for the construction of addi- 
tional sections to its Serra do Mar hydroelectric generating 
station, vicinity of Sao Paulo. The first unit, recently 
completed, has a capacity of close to 200,000 hp., while the 
proposed extensions will be equipped for an additional out- 
put of 250,000 hp. The American Consulate, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, Fred C. Eastin, vice-consul, has information re- 
garding the project. 

The Municipal Council at Achacachi, Bolivia, has se- 
cured permission from the Bolivian Government for the 
construction of a municipal hydroelectric power plant on 
the Keka River. Information at the office of the Electrical 
Equipment Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, reference Bolivia No. 231782. 


Industrial Finances 


Net income of the Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1926, was $5,712, equivalent 
to about 5c. a share on the 100,000 shares of common stock. 
This compares with $52,970 or 52c. a share in the preceding 
quarter and $95,481 or 95c. a share for the corresponding 
quarter of 1925. Net income for the last year, after inter- 
est, depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., was $282,078 or $2.82 
a share as compared with $122,139 or $1.22 a share in 1926. 

Net income, after all charges, of the Acme Steel Co., 
Chicago, for 1926 amounted to $1,179,204, equal to $6.39 a 
share on the 182,965 shares of common stock outstanding, 
and compared with $1,493,170 or $6.81 a share on the 173,286 
common shares in 1925. Net sales during 1926 aggregated 
$9,196,974, comparing with $9,023,230 for the preceding year. 


Branch Office Representatives of 


fi 


Finney 
Frasar 
Moffett 
Downes 
Wayne 


‘il 








trust deed executed by the motor company to secure the 
payment of certain bonds The complaint states that in 
terest due on the bonds July 1, 1926, has not been paid, nor 
have taxes assessed for the year 1925 been paid Ww. G 
Maxcy, of Oshkosh, recently was appointed receiver of the 


company 
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1uthorized capital of the Heim Grinder Co., Danbury, 
been reduced from $800,000 to $2,000. All assets 
xcel} )0 will be transferred to Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
5 lders and creditors of the Oshkosh Motor Truck 
g. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., have been called into joint meeting 
Feb i to consider the advisability of choosing a com- 
mittee to protect their interests in a foreclosure action insti- 
ted it he Oshkosh circuit court The litigation refers to 
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THE LAST WORD 





(Contributed by the Reader Service Departmen; 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


of the 


VERCOMING, by a reme 

effort, our natural distaste for 
talking about ourselves, we quote 
from a letter written us by an en- 
gineer in the Kimberley diamond 
mining district: 


THE IRON AGB is very much 
after here. In engineering circles it 
has a splendid reception, and people 
marvel at its production. 


“You need not go back to the tin suit days for ex- 
amples of ignorance of hardening metals,” writes R. M. 
“In his book about Africa, Living- 
stone tells of seeing ‘a javelin of 
iron light upon the cranium of a 
hippopotamus and curl up like the 
proboscis of a butterfly.’ ” 

A hard-headed hippo and a 
soft-hearted weapon should never 
meet, and if we were an up-and- 
coming, enterprising maker of car- 
burizing equipment, we would re- 
quest THE IRON AGE Department 
of Research to survey the African market. 





Those who point to the large 
output of automobiles in support 
of the contention that the home is 
now used only as a place to sleep 
should not overlook the fact that 
the output of sewing machines in 
1925 was close to one million. 





Why he did it, we have no idea, but in a letter to 


us about the Annual Number, a Texas foundryman 
reminisced thus: 


We regret observe that there are fifty times 
as many thefts, arsons, murders, bigamies, divorces 
and crooked dealings, 


per 1000 of population, a5 


when the writer associated himself with this 


business > years ago. 


The snows of yesteryear were 
always deeper, the winters colder, 
the “younger generation” better 
behaved, and the older generation 
more law-abiding. Fifty years 
hence we shall probably bemoan to 
our grandchildren the passing of 
these present “good old days.” 

By that time prohibition may 
be in effect, and age will dim the 
memories of the early struggles of Mr. Volstead’s child. 

A. H. D. 
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